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PREFACE 

Tms coadensatioa of A Text-Book in tke History of Edih 
cation, issued in 1905, has been prepared to meet the demands 
oi Normal and Training schools and of those colleges that 
have not sufficient time at their disposal for this subject to 
master the contenta of a larger text The great need in the 
study of the history of education has been the incorporation 
of enough historical material to give body to the subject, and 
to indicate the relationship between history or social life and 
education. This Brief Course aims to avoid the tendency 
towards too great generalization characteristic of most texts 
on the subject, and to preserve much of the concreteness of 
the larger text by omitting many topics, especially those that 
demand a philosophical treatment such as most non-colle^ate 
students are unprepared to give. Even in the abbreviated 
form, the volume contains more material than other texts on 
the subject ; but it is hoped that the use of this or any briefs 
text is but preliminary to the use of some larger one commen- 
surate with the importance of the subject 

So far as compatible with this condensation, the text aims 
to retain the merits sought for in the larger one, namely : to 
suggest, chiefly by classification of this material, interpreta- 
tions such as will not consist merely in unsupported gen- 
eralizations ; to give, to some degree, a flavor of the original 
sources of information ; to make evident the relation between 
educational development and other aspects of the history of 
education; to deal with educational tendencies rather than 
with men ; to show the connection between educational 
theory and actual school work in its historical development' 
to suggest relations with present educational work. 
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vi Preface 

The methods of preseatation of the subject are the same 
as in the larger work. Marginal notes and chapter summa- 
ries ha.ve been added for the convenience of the student 
All bibliographical material, together with suggestions con- 
cerning topics for further study, have been omitted, as they 
are accessible in the larger text Should further material 
or further references be desired, recourse can be had to the 
Text-Book or to the Syllabus prepared to accompany the 
text. 

P. H. 

New Yokk, M^, tgof. 
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BRIEF COURSE IN THE HISTORY 
OF EDUCATION 

CHAPTER I 

TtaMmVZ PEOPLES. EDTICATION IK ITS SUPLEST POBU 

SI6HIFICA1TCE OF PRimTIVE EDUCATION. — Educa- 

tkm in its simplest form is found am(mg the primitive societies of ^J^***" 
savage and barbarian peoples. Here one finds no school, no 
method of education consciously recognized as such, and only the 
slightest differentiati<m of a teaching class. And yet there is evi- 
dent the essential characteristic of the educational process — the 
fitting of the child to his physical and social environment through 
die appropriation of the experience of previous generations. 

ti our own time society is so complex ttiat one can with 
difficulty get a grasp of the true nature of the entire educati<mal 
process and of its relation to social life as a whole. In the cfamnda^ 
primitive stage, where society is so simple, the general nature, ^J^^L 
purpose, method, organization, and result of education are more naditr wem 
readily discovered. By such a study one may arrive at a better 
aimprehraision of later more complex stages of educational 
■ctivity. 

PRACTICAL EDUCATION. —The truning in the processes 
of obtaining food, clothing, and shelter — which are obligations 
possessing a very direct and insistent character for every in- 
dividual in primitive society — constitutes their practical edu- 
atioa. Yet there is seldom, if ever, a direct, conscious process 
ot training on the paxt of society. The ncMSsary knowledge 
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2 Brief Course in the History of Education 

is obtained by the child through imitation. In the earliei 
Educuionof years this imitation is unconscious. The child in sav^;e and 
^primitive barijarous tribes plays with miniature inutati<ms of the imple- 
thmig^i pia; ments used by adults. His amusements and games are, simi- 
larly, but imitations of the activities of adult life. Indian chil- 
dren play with a log in the water and learn to balance and to 
paddle as the use of the canoe will later demand. The boys 
shoot at a mark with the bow and arrow; the girls make utensils 
of clay and play at the preparation of food. There are few 
games aside from such imitations. These few, such as a simple 
ball game, are merely imitations of the sports of adults. 

The second stage of this training through imitation is a con- 
scious one. Then both boy and girl assist in the activities of 
the adults, and must learn by imitation because the work is 
demanded of them. This demand on the part of the adult, 
BU however, is not for the sake of training the child, but for the 

^^•"^ result of the work. In the art representations of their social 
work activities left by primitive people, there are to be found no 

evidences of any conscious training of the young by the adult. 
And in the study of those forms of primitive life that have sur- 
vived, few practical educational activities, save the two forms 
of imitation mentioned above, have been found by scientific 
observers. 

THEORETICAL EDUCATION. — Another phase of primitive 
life which occupies much of the time of the adults and possesses 
educational value for the yoimg, is that connected with cere- 
Education monies, dances, and incantations. Such ceremonial perform- 
^"^ ud ^^'^^ constitute the religious worship of primitive peoples and 
vxi.li are necessary before a hunt, a military expedition, a harvest, 

'*"°"™* the planting of grain, the storing of food, and, in fact, before any 
important social activity. Inasmuch as they contain explana- 
ti(His of the myths, legends, religious dogmas, scientific or in- 
tellectual beliefs, or historical traditions of the resp>ective tribes, 
all such ceremonials have an educational function. Thus the 
younger generations are being continually instructed in the lore 
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of the past, — in that which constitutes the intellectual and 
spiritual life of these people. 

biitiatiott Ceremonies possess special educational value. Educuioad 
These are to be found with all primitive people. Usually there ^f^^" 
are initiation ceremonies for girls conducted by the women, as initutkra 
well as those for boys conducted by the men. The latter, o«°™>«» 
however, are by far the more elaborate and more important. 
The greatest variation occurs. With some tribes such cere- 
monies are brief; with others they extend over a series of yeais. 
in all cases they are most characteristic at the beginning of the 
adolescent period of the novice and culminate in his admission 
into adult membership in the tribe. 

Voluminous descriptions of such ceremonies in many tribes 
are now to be found. The outline of the initiation as practiced 
by the Central Australian tribes will suffice as an example. Here 
there are three distinct steps or periods in the initiation which ouiUiw 
extend through several years. At the age of ten or eleven the ^'.^^ 
boy is seized by a number of adults who are mariced out for ceremoniei 
this special work by the portion which they hold in the genetic ' ?| "^ . 
or family organization of their tribe. He is painted with the to- Auitniiuu 
temic symbols, tossed up into the air, and severely beaten. A few 
years later he is again seized and subjected to mutilation. The 
form of mutilation varies: it may be a scarification of back or 
breast that will leave throughout life marks of identification; 
it may be a knocking out of front teeth, a piercing of nasal 
septum or of lips, or a loosening of the scalp by biting. The 
ceremony usually culminates in a smoking or burning over 
a fire. During the period of these ceremonies — lasting for 
some days — the youth is given little or nothing to eat. By 
hunting he must secure certain animak used in the ceremcHiies. 
Thus as an incidental part of the initiation he is trained to fur- 
nish food for the adults. The entire period is taken up with a 
variety of complex totemic dances and ceremonies. During the 

> Societ; organized on the basis of blood iclBdonships instead of upon Ae 
(eniiorial lelatkuubip of political aodetkb 
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ceremonies he has a guardi'aa to direct him, but for the most 
part he must observe absolute silence. The illustration given 
shows the concluding ceremony by which the baa of silence is 
removed by the medicine men who have conducted the initia- 
tion. The third phase of the initiation follows this, after an 
interval of some months. It consists of elaborate dances and 
performances participated in by large numbers, often represent- 
ing several tribes, and sometimes lasting for several months 
with ceremonies every day. After this the youth is admitted 
into full membership in the tribe and henceforth associates no 
longer with the women and children. 
Moni value Educational Meaning of the Initiation. — These ceremonies 
tl'atk!^'^ possess first a moral value. Through the mutilations, the boy 
is taught to endure pain; through exposure and want, he is 
taught to endure hardship and hunger; through subservience 
to the performers, he is taught obedience and reverence for 
adults. He learns that he is expected to serve his elders and 
especially to supply the family, of which he becomes a member 
by marriage or adoption, with the necessities of life. In fact, 
' to an observer these ceremonies seem to be largely for the purpose 
of continuing the dominance of the elders in the control of 
society. Thus they possess a social and political value. 
Political This second value is further revealed by the fact that the 

value decorations painted on the performers are totemic symbols. 

The explanation of these reveals the history and traditions of 
the tribe. Thus, also, are explained the complex relationships 
of genetic society, which constitute their politics, social order, 
science and religion, all in one. The dances and ceremonial 
performances have a similar purpose and are connected with 
their religious beliefs as well. In this they resemble in a crude 
way the early drama of the Greeks, the miracle and moral plays 
of the Middle Ages, and even the initiation ceremonies of modem 
secret societies. 

Their religious value is evidenced in the fact that the totem is 
the center of worship and that the characters in these ceremonies 
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represent totemic animals. Around such totems center their Reif^oua 
idigious myths. In the explanation of these is foimd a fifth ^*'"* 
educational function; for such myths contain whatever of in- loteilectiul 
teDectual and scientific explanation the savage or barbaiian has "° 
beoi able to give of the operation of the forces of nature. 

A final value is to be foimd in the practical bearings of many Pnctlnl 
activities connected with these ceremonies. Under the direc- "*" 
tioQ of the designated guardian the youths to be initiated learn 
the methods of capturing certain animals, the arts of making fire, 
preparing food, and similar processes of practical value. To 
primitive peoples, however, the significant feature of these ac- 
ttvities is not the practical, but the religious; all such practical 
activity must be perfonned in a definite, stipulated way. Such 
distinctive methods of action constitute their religion. Reli- 
gion, th^i, does not relate to isolated phases of life, but to the 
most commonplace. The learning of these ways constitutes 
their education. But to understand fully the educational sig- 
nificance of such ceremonies, one must consider further, 

THE FUKDAMEHTAL CHARACTERISTIC OF FRDCITIVE 
LIFE — AimilSM. — However diverse they may be in many 
respects, primitive peoples possess one fundamental bond of 
siniilarity. It is that interpretation of their environment which 
we ca'J animism. To the savage and the barbarian, every stone, Nttuie of 
tree, canoe, dog, in fact, every form of material existence, 
i^ether animate or inanimate, possesses a soul similar to his 
own, ^ the so-called double. This belief is not the result of 
lefiection, but is due to the fact that he does not differentiate 
ckarly between his own existence and the existence of all 
other things, animate or inanimate. 

In his dreams he experiences with all the vividness of his wak- How ant- 
ing hours the excitement of the chase, of the military expedition, ^^p 
and of other activities. This indicates to him that his spirit, or 
double, has been in other places, though his comrades convince 
him that his body has not moved. The trance, swoon, or other 
fonns of insensibility, to which his life of force renders him espe- 
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dally liable, together with somnambulism, demonstrate further 
that the double may leave the body to return at will. Death 
merely indicates that the double is unwilling to return or has 
lost its way, and hence has taken up its abode in some other 
body or object. Rare cases of insanity, idiocy, or epilepsy fur- 
nish still further evidence that the body and the double are separ- 
able entities, since in these cases a foreign or hostile spirit has 
taken possesaonof a body not its own. To his dog, his horse, his 
canoe, his weapons of warfare and chase, he attributes a similar 
double. For does he not use them in his dreams? Do they 
not cast a shadow as he himself does ? And do they not at times 
seemingly thwart bis will as if possessed of a hostile spirit i* 
Therefore at death his horse and dog are killed; peihaps his 
canoe, even his wife, is burned, or his weapons and household 
utensils are buried with the body ia order that their doubles 
may serve his double as of yore. To his spirit, offerings of food 
and other necessities of this life are made until the time when the 
remembrance of him is lost in the worship of the multitude of 
aiLcestral spirits that throng the air or inhabit the sensible objects 
that form the universe of the family or clan. 
AnimiHic Thus the primitive man explains the processes of the world 

^J^^' around him; each material object, whether sensible or in- 
natuiai ptw sensible from our point of view, is by him in his unreflective 
au'pCTonai "^^ endowed with consciousness. Through its double each 
feels and thinks and has the power of volition, as he himself 
has. The woiid of doubles is an inunaterial counterpart of the 
world of material objects. Thus do ordinary processes of life 
and nature &nd their explanation; extraordinary happenings, 
in a similar way, merely indicate the intervention of such 
spirits, friendly if the occurrences are fraught with good results, 
hostile if accompanied by evil consequences. 
Admi^ NATURE OF EDUCATION OF PRIMITIVE KAN DETER- 

^!^l^ MIKED BY THIS DOMIHAHT SOCIAL CHARACTERISTIC. — 
life The life of the primitive man is largely occupied in obtajning the 

necessities of food, clothing, and shelter. But these must be 
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obtained in such a manner as not to offend the spirit, or doubly 
that dwells in every object he needs for fuel or for building, in 
every utensil he uses in the preparation of food, in eveiy weapon, 
and in eveiy utijmal, Thus every desired end must be secured 
by activities following certain formal and established methods 
that are the outgrowth of the experience of past generations. 
The teaming of these fonnal methods that will placate the spirit Sudi bdieb 
worid back of the material world constitutes the most important S^^^t 
part d his education. Because it consists in becoming familiar of mid- 
with the results of the experience of the past, this part of his ^S^'^a 
education is here tenned the theoretical education, as opposed ««t«Mi 
to the immediate practical adjustment to the needs of his environ- 
ment which grows directly out of the individual's own expe- 
rience. 

This beUef in controlling spirits, or doubles, and in ways of Compuison 
acting so as to obtain desired ends without offending them has ^th^^^ 
counterparts in higher stages of social life. The eariy Greek «■««• at re- 
explained the action of physical forces by the dominance of a o^tl;;^'^ 

multitude of special deities and sought to control the flight of an uui scieadfit 

, , . , . , , , , dwuobt 

arrow or the course of a ship, to obtam the mastery of horse and 

chariot, through appeasing and thus controlling the deities back 
of them. To the Hebrew this direct control oi the details of 
life, of the harvest, of the plague, of the battle, of sickness, of the 
objects to be used, and of the processes of nature was in the 
hands of a supreme deity and was to be obtained by man through 
ceremonial worship and prayer. To the modem man the mas- 
tery of a weapon is to be obtained by a knowledge of the laws d. 
[^ysics; the preparation of articles of food so as to avoid noxious 
e la nents contained in the materials, by knowledge of certain 
laws of chemistry; the control of a disease, by knowledge of 
certain biological laws; the control of the harvest, by knowledge 
of certain laws of nature drawn from a variety of the sciences. 
The chief point to be noted is this: modem man assumes that 
diere are such things as chemical affinity, molecular attracti<m, 
electrical current, for the same reason that primitive man as- 
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sumes that there are doubles back (A all material phenomena. 
By these assumptions each explains the relations which the phe- 
nomenal world bears to himself, and by a knowledge of these 
entities he seeks to control the forces and phenomena <A nature 
for his own advantage. In both cases this control is obtained 
through a mastery of the symbols. These symbols may be the 
fonnulas of physical law, or they may be the totemic represen- 
tations of doubles. 
Fnm ut In other words, the initiation ceremonies, with the totemic 
J^f?^^*"^ dances and incantations which follow, give to the primitive man 
phiion- that explanation of the universe that will enable him to secure 
^*^\^^ a satisfactory adjustment to its demands. This knowledge of 
have evoiftd the world of dotibles and the animistic beliefs that are thus 
acquired, serve the same purpose that is served in more complex 
society by sciences, philosophy, history, literature, and religion. 
In fact, it is from these primitive animistic beliefs that the 
sciences, philosophy, and the natural religions have evolved. 

TRAHSmon TO A HIGH^t STAGE.— The characteristic 
feature of primitive education, then, is its non-progresdve and 
imitative character. The primitive man seeks to adjust himself 
to his environment as he finds it and as the previous generation 
has done. He has little consciousness of the past as a form 
of life to be preserved, or of the future as offering opportunitie:: 
greater than those of the present. He lives in the present; hence 
there is little tendency to change, and that is accidental. That 
"the least developed people are the most averse to change" 
is a well-established principle of the sociological sciences. Never- 
theless, throu^ the various stages of savage and barbarian lif,; 
some advance, though wholly unconscious or irrational, can be 
traced in the following respects: — 
chinda (i) A Teaching CUss. — While the ceremonial performances 

^u^ are participated in by all the men of certain groups, yet they 
tMchei* are usually under the direction of certain designated persons. 
Certainly tiit acts of incantation and of sorcery, which aim to pla- 
cate the spirits and obtain control over them throu^ manipula- 
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tJoQ of symbols, are in the hands of a special class possessing 
nnusual power over unfriendly spirits. These men are variously 
called shamans, wizards, exorcists, medicine men, or familiars. 
They form the earliest teachers. As the friendly ones in the 
spirit woiid become more numerous and powerful, the familiars 
develop into a priest class. At first this class is made up of the 
heads of the family groups; but as the duties of the father be- 
come more manifold and this woiship of the friendly spirits be- 
comes more complex, a special priesthood is designated. There The priHt- 
is now some instruction for the populace by the priesthood in ^°lij™* 
general, and a more elaborate and formal instruction of prospec- deari? du- 
tive members of the priesthood by certain of thdr own members. ^JS^f 
These latter are the first professional teachers. For many cen- cb» 
turies teaching remains as a special right of the clergy, and for 
many centuries more education is supervised and directed by 
the clergy alone. Before this stage has been reached, however, 
primitive society has developed into the earUest phase of civilization. 

(3) Sabject-matter for Study. — By the time a special priest- FomutkHi cJ 
hDod is formed, this interpretation of life or experience has ^^)^ ^"^ 
bea)me so o>mplex and the ceremonial has become so compli- 
cated that it is necessary to commit it to permanent form. Hence 
arise written languages. These fonn the chief mark of distinc- 
tion between the barbarian and the civilized stage of social 
O[]gaaization. For the priesthood, then, there comes to be a spe- 
cial subject-matter of study ; namely, the forms of the written 
language and the content of the literature. All early literatures E»At rdt 
are consequently of a religious nature. Out (rf these, as illus- ^^t^fil, 
trated by that of the Chaldeans and of the Egyptians, grow the nibject- 
sailier cosmologies, philosophies, and sciences; on them are ^JJ^'*" 
founded advances in the arts. This hteraty instruction — 
their esoteric leaming — is reserved for the priesthood alone. 
For the multitude there is the exoteric instruction given by the 
priesthood. This consists for the most part in directions as to 
formal conduct and worship, — the " what and how todo " of actioiL 

(3) Elaboration of Method. — So long as education con* 
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luty educs- sists Simply in learning from the adult generation or from a special 
^^. religious class "what to do and how to do it," there is httle of 
tnining method but trajning l^ imitation. This method prevails for 
^^ "^ a long time after the primitive organization of society has given 
way to the political organization characteristic of civilization. 
But with the formation of a special priesthood and the elabora^ 
tion of a written language and a literature, there arises the in- 
quiry, "Why should these things be done?" For the priesthood 
inttTQctiM itself this gives rise to insiructian as distinguished from training. 
^^^^ During the earlier stages of civilization this is peculiar to the 
education pnesthood alone. For example, schoob for the people were not 
established by the Jews until a short time before the opening 
of the Christian era. The education of the masses was the prac- 
tical tiaming of the home; the theoretical training — that in 
religious ceremonial — was by the priesthood. 
Tbmdiv- The education based upon a written language, given by a 
5^^'^ '"" specially designated class, and including formal instruction as 
transition to well as practical training, represents a higher stage in educational 
hiSlTtiiui development than that found among primitive peoples. The 
iHimiHve earhest types of this stage are to be found m Oriental societies. 

SUMHART 

Wth primitive peoples practical educatton is unorganized and is pro- 
vided for through direct imitation of adult bj child. Theoretical educa- 
tion consists in transmitting to the jounger generation the general body 
of knowledge or the animistic beliefs which constitute their inteipreta- 
tion of life's experiences. This transmission is accomi^hed through vari- 
ous ceremonies. The initiation ceremonies are the most important of 
these, educationally. From uiimism develop the natural religions, early 
philosophies, and rudimentaiy sciences. With the formulation of these, 
written languages are invented, and a special body of knowledge accessible 
to a few is developed. This forms the subject-matter of a hlf^er stage of 
education. Along with this there develops a special priesthood differing 
from the fomiliars or exordsts on the one hand, and from the common 
people on the other. This iniesthood becomes a special teaching-dass for 
all. As they or^nize to teach prospective members of their own order, the 
fiTSt school emerges. With the formation of definite curriculum, teaching- 
dass, and school, the primitive stage in education is passed, and the early 
stages of dvUization are reached. ,. , 
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CHAPTER n 

OSnXTAL EDtrCATION. EDUCATION AS SECAPITtrLATION 

THE SECOHD STAGE IN EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPHEHT 

is represented by people in the earliest stages of civilization and 
by those Oriental nations that still preserve the characteristics 
<i eariy civilization. Consequently many historic systems of 
education are to be included in this stage. Since our interest 
is in historical evolution and not in the antiquarian study of 
details, we shall consider carefully only one system, that of China, 
with brief reference to others. For of all these systems, the 
CSiinese not only is the most elaborate and of longest duration, 
but also offers the best opportunity for study in the present. 

CEDIESE EDUCATION. — The Written Language. — In this 
second stage in educational development, fonnal education 
cmteis in the mastery of the language and literature. A brief 
explanation of the nature of the Chinese languid will indicate 
why this is true in their case, and will serve as an illustration of 
the dominant characteristics of all such systems of education. 

The characters of the Chinese langu^e represent ideas, not cunms i 
sonnds: it is an ideographic, not a phonetic, language. Conse- ^^j"" 
quently it has practically as many characters as it has ideas, maa; ttu 
Ijke the arithmetical digits, these characters have a meaning *^^ 
pnmarily for the eye, not for the ear. Most authorities estimate 
thrir number, exclusive of obsolete words and ^nonyms, at 
about 25,000. Considering as totally different those characters 
to which a stress mark gives a different meaning, other estimates 
make the number 260,000. When it is remembered that this 
^ is practically to be learned like our alphabet, even the smaller 
number presents an appalling task for the schoolboy. However, 
many of these 35,000 characters are seldom used. In fact, 
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the nine sacred books, which form the bulk of their educa^ 
tional mateiial, contain less than 5000 different characters. 
Agiun, it is to be remembered that there are six distinct types 
of handwritii^ — similar to the script, Roman, italic, black- 
letter, of the En^ti^. These are the ornamental, the official, 
the literary or pattern style, the common hand, the running 
hand, and the angular style ^milar to printing. Of these forms 
several must often be acquired. But more important than this 
so far as concerns the schoolboy, jt is to be remembered that 
this language of the school is practically a dead language and 
hence has httle connection with that which he uses in his every- 
day life. Moreover, verbs have no tense, voice, or mood; 
nouns have no gender, number, or case. Since the meaning and 
use of a word are determined altogether by collocation, — by 
its relationship as shown by position or by stress of voice, — ■ 
the very simplicity of the grammatical structure adds to liis 
difficulty. The use, then, of a literary style, — that approved by 
scholarly standards, — is acquired only after years <A practice 
of a most rigidly imitative character. 

Chinese Literature. — The character of the literature and the 

use made of it will indicate further the extent to which this edu- 

the icfaooi> cation consists in the mastery of literary form. In addition to 

*^ being a "dead language" — that is, not the spoken one — 

for many years, it carries little meaning to the student. " It is," 

says Martin, "as if our schoolboys studied Latin alone, and 

were compelled to commit to memory the leading Latin classics, 

so that they could be repeated without a single error, and yet 

with no knowledge of what the words, much less the literature 

meant." 

SdigtoiN The Four Books and the Five Classics composing their sacred 

b^<d'dicir literature are about equal in bulk to the Old and New Testa- 

cdudtiaa ments. Their content relates wholly to external forms of conduct, 

similar to some portions of the Old Testament. There is seldom 

any formulation of general principles. These sacred texts are 

the productions of Confucius (551-478 B.a) and of his followers, 
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and fonn the basis of the fundamental religion of the Chinese, 
—Confucianism. While Buddhism and Taoism furnish & cere- 
ouHtial and a Tationalistic religion, Confucianism in a remark- 
ible way unites social and political ethics with private morality, 
31x1 absolutely dominates Chinese education. The following 
brief selection embodying the highest ethical principle of Con- 
fadanism — that of filial piety — illustxates its characteristic 
features: — 

Selection from Confncka Text. — "i. The soverei^ and king ordeis the 
diief nunister to send down his O^ssons of) virtue to the millions of the 
people. 

a. Sms, in serving their parents, on the first crowing of the cock, Confuaui 
should all wash their hands, and rinse their mouths, comb their hair, draw pr«xp*s coo 
orer it the covering of alk, fin this with the hurpin, bind the hair at the <*"""« *** 
roots with the fillet, brush the dust from that which is left free, and then put du^ of diS- 
00 tbetr caps, leaving the ends of the strings hanging down. They should dno 
then pnt <m their squarely made tdack jackets, knee covers, and girdles, 
fixing in the last their taUets. From the left aud right of the {prdle they 
liiould hang their articles for use: on the left side, the duster and haudker- 
duef, the knife and whetstone, the small spike and the metal speculum for 
gntiog fire from the sun; on the right, the archer's thimble for the thumb 
and the armlet, the tube for writing instruments, the knife case, the larger 
^ke, and the borer for getting fire from wood. They should put on thai 
ieg^^ and adjust their shoe strings. 

J. (Sons') wives should serve their para ts -in-law as they served their 
own. At the first crowing of the cock, they should wash their hands, and 
nose their mouths, comb their hair, draw over it the covering of silk, fix 
this with the hairpin, and tie the hair at the roots with the fillet. They 
duwld then put on the jacket, and over It the sash. On the left side they 
■honld hang the duster and handkerchief, the knife and whetstone, the 
mall spke, and the metal speculimi to get fire with; and on the ri^t, th< 
tedleraae, thread, and floss, all bestowed in the satchel, the great sfMke, 
md the borer to get fire with from wood. They will also bsten on their 
necklace!^ and adjust their shoe strings, etc." * 

The WoA of the School consists first in the mastery of these 

Ui^iuage fonos; second, in committing to memory the sacred 

tess; third, in the study of the almost innumerable com- 

■ MOller, Saa^ Books of the East, Vol. 37, p. 449. 
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mentaries on these texts, for the purpose of develojnng a Uteri 
aiy style similar to that of the sacred writings. 
KMding ii Reading. — For several years school work is devoted to com- 
cTformi? nutting to memoty the characters of a series of six text-books. 
laKMiy The third of these, the Millenary Classic, will serve as a type 
of all. It consists of one thousand characters, no two of 
which are alike in foim or meaning, but which are arranged 
to secure both rhythm and rhyme. With the memorizing of this 
text a considerable portion of the characters of the language is 
mastered, but how complex the task when compared with the 
mastery of our alphabet I It is true that the content of some 
of these texts consists chiefly of moral maxims, and that thus 
the child gets some guidance in conduct. This, however, is 
incidental. 
Writii«,iko, Writing is also mastered in the elementary schools. On 
p.,y^^^ account of the number and the intricate nature of the Chinese 
characters and the similarity between many of them, this is a 
far more difficult task than with us. Yet success in the literary 
examinations depends to a considerable extent upon the callig- 
tapby of the contestant. Throu^out the period of elemen- 
tary education, little or no relation exists between the writing 
and the readir^. The characters the child learns to write he 
probably has never seen before, and they afford no assistance in 
his other studies. Only when the pupil reaches the essay-writ- 
ing stage, are the two combined. 

Mastery oj Literature. — Hi^er education is devoted to the 
memorizing of the nine sacred classics together with many of 
[ctnui litt^ the commentaries upon them. Here some mastery of content 
^cUd " ■* necessary, but attention is centered chiefly upon the formal 
•*« literary structure. The duration of this period erf higher educa- 

tion is indefinite. It is terminated only by the passing of the 
governmental examinations which admit to official position. 
Thus it happens that many spend the greater part of a lifetime 
preparing for an office to which they never attain. Instances 
have been known of father, grandfather, and grandson partid- 
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pitmg ID the same examination — and henra engaged in the 
same studies. 

IMerary Composition. — For the ptupose of developing an An approved 
ibility to imitate the fonnal hterary style of the Chmese, jj^^i^ 
1DU7 more commentaries on the sacred classics must be studied «m •tuin- 
thiD are committed to memory. This ability is the final test """^ 
of in educated person, and is to the Chinese the noblest achieve- 
ment of the human mind. To this devotion of an entire edu- 
oUiMial ^tem to the development of power to imitate in for- 
m»l essays the literary structure of a dead language, a striking 
puillel is found in the Latin prose and verse composition of 
Ea^ish and American schools of past generations. With the 
latter, however, it was but a means; with the Chinese it is the 
Old. Moreover, there is an immeasurable difference in the 
cmient of the literatures which served as models of litenuy 
structure. 

7U Oiganizetion of Education is twofold. There is, first, 
I system of schools; and, second, a system of examinatims 
onducted by the state and serving as the controlling part of 
tlteir educational system. 

Schcots. — Elementary schools, wherein is mastered the cur- sdwdi nu- 
ricnhun as previously described, are found in practically every ™«">"*nd 
'illsge. Such schools are supported by private tuition, patnHi- tued 
izd voluntarily, and taught by unsuccessful candidates for the 
degrees or by those less fortunate recipients of the lower degrees 
"^ have found no office awaiting them. Schoolhouses there 
^ Heme to speak of; school is kept in any vacant room of a 
private house, of a temple or public building, — most often the 
*westial or Confucian temple, — or it may be in a died, or in 
■ny covered nook or comer. School days are kmg and continue 
fWically throughout the year. The schoolboy, as also the 
"dmrimaster, is sharply separated from those of his own years bnt utttx » 
ttd relationship. He must devote all of his time to learning, 5^''J|^ 
*Qd b disgraced by any labor or even by amusements such as Juioa 
fill to the bt of cranmon mortals. Though the expense is very 
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moderate, only a small number of children attend these schools. 
As but one in twenty of the children who do attend ever get 
beyond this elementary grade, and as a much smaller proportion 
ever reach the coveted degree with office attached, it is, from 
one point of view, the most wasteful system imaginable. For 
while it accomplices the general social results desired, the 
educational effect upon the ninety-nine hundredths that fail is 
valueless. Furthermore, this education unfits them for par- 
ticipation in any ordinary occupation in life, except with loss of 
prestige. Thus most of them must turn to teaching, and, in a 
population where the struggle for existence is abnormally severe, 
the profession that is held in highest honor becomes one of the 
worst remunerated and the most burdensome. 

Beyond the elementary schoob there exist in the larger 

cities numerous, or at least occasional, higher schools where 

students, through study of commentary and practice in essay 

writing, are prepared for the examinations. 

The Examination System is the central feature of the Chinese 

educational system. By it all students are tested; through it 

tioDi fords- all public officials are selected; for it all studies have been prose- 
^^ '"^ '" cuted. Its prizes are the greatest oflfered in Chinese life. After 
the preliminary examination, there are three examinations for 
degrees, all of which are held under the auspices of the govern- 
ment. The degrees are those of "flowering talent," "promoted 
man," and "entered scholar" or "fit for ofiBce." The first 
examination is held once in three years in each district capital 
by the provincial literary chancellor; the second is held, usually 
some months later, in the provincial capital; the third is held 
at longer intervals at Peking and is open only to those who have 
passed the preceding examinations. 
Bnmuur These examinations consist in writii^ verse and prose essays 
2^^"^^ on various themes taken from the sacred vmtings. The essays 
ing in TMse of the first examination must be completed in one day, though 
tiul Is pnm jjj^ contest is often repeated. Those for the second examination 
take three days; those for the third take thirteen days. Each 
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ezamination, successfully passed, carries its own rewards, in the 
faim of decorations of dress and of the hous^old dwelling, in 
the right to honored places at feasts and public occasions, and 
in emnption from corporal punishment. From the unsuccess- 
ful candidates in the lower examinations come most of the sctiool 
teachers; from the successfid competitors for these degrees the 
minor officials are chosen; from the successful competitors in the Bewirdsfoi 
highest examination are selected the chief oflBcers of the empire. S^n,]^ 
From those that pass the third examination a few are selected nuioas 
by private examinatioa before the Emperor to form his cabinet. 
This examination carries no degree, but admits to membership 
in the Imperial Academy. On rare occasions the Emperor may 
select from these, still by competitive examination, the consimi- 
mate flower of literary perfection of 400,000,000 people. Formal 
educational systematization can go no &rther. 

While these examinations now affect directly but a small por- iiiueuini- 
tiMi of the immense population of China, they set a standard of ^^"^^i^ 
excellence for all, and select, to rule in the present, those who atn the 
are best able to conserve the past, because of their knowledge j^jj^"" 
(rf it and ability to imitate it. chineK 

Some statistics of 1903 will indicate the extent of this system. *°°^ 
There were 1705 matriculation centers where the preliminary 
tests were held; 352 centers for the examination for first degree ; 
18 for the second degree — one, at least, containing 30,000 Number of 
examination cells or rooms; and one for the third degree. Only ^^^ 
38,933 bachelor's degrees could be given to the 760,000 com- 
petitors; for the somewhat rarer master's degree, or "promoted 
man" examination, but r586 competitors were selected out of a 
total of 190,300. Not to mention the million or more that were 
preparing for the preliminary examinations, there were 960,000 
men preparing for these examinations, of whom all but 1839 
were destined for failure. 

The Hethod of Chinese Education is that of dhect and exact 
imitatioQ. In the lower stages it is purely a training of the 
memory. "The object of the teacher is to compel his pupils^ 
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School fiist, to Remember, secondly, to Remember, thirdly, and evei 

^T^moa. more, to Remember." The school of the Chinese is a "loud 
oriziDgui schoor'; each child takes the appropriate text and shouts 
{^^i^'^f^ aloud the passage until it is impressed upon tiis memory. When 
noimiutim the assigned task is complete, he recites, or "backs his book," 
by handing the book to the teacher, turning his back, and re- 
citing the passage in high key and rapid speed, without any 
knowledge, necessarily at least, of its meaning. "The attentioa 
xA the scholar," to quote from Smith, "is fixed exclusively upcHi 
two things, — the repetition of the characters in the same order 
as they occur in the book and the repetition <A them at the hi^est 
attainable rate of speed." 
imibuion in It would seem that the writing c^ essays, as the great out- 
cMT wiitinc ^.Qjpg Qf (jjjg system of education, possesses peculiar merit, 
in that it is a test of ability or power rather than a test of knowl- 
edge. But this merit is in appearance only; for the ability 
is again wholly one of imitation. The one who can imitate the 
construction, the metrical form in poetry, the balanced structure 
in prose, of their sacred literature, is the successful theme writer. 
It is as though our whole aim in school were to develop the ability 
to write essays similar in form, structure, and sentiment to the 
Prmerbs or Psalms. While the ability to imitate the form 
might without doubt be readily developed in the aven^ boy, 
origiiuUtr the degree to which corresponding ideas of an original character 
"lULUMuJ could be called forth can be readily imagined. Or again, the 
success of the average schoolboy of a few generations ago in 
rivaling Homer or Virgil may be taken as a similar criterion. In 
reality the aim of the entire training is not to develop originality, 
but to suppress it; not to develop creative power, but power of 
imitation; not to produce literary ability, but the ability d the 
clever versifier and parodist. 
cuncM edu. Changes in Chinese Education have occurred in recent years, 
^^^^^ owing to the conflict first with Japan and then with the Western 
ndkai re- nations. In 1898 the Emperor, by edict, substituted a system of 
''*™ Western Colleges for the examination system. This action was 
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too ladical and was sood rescinded. In 1903 the Empress 
Dowager substituted examinations in Occidental sciences and 
hnguages for those in literary composition. These radical 
edaaitional changes with others of a social character aie pro- 
ceeding rapidly at the present time. 

EDUCATION OF THE HINDUS. — While the characteristic c*m» o( 
JetaHs of purpose, organization, method, and content of curricu- ^^j^" '° 
lum dl Hindu education diEFer from those (^ the Chinese, its ftdr 
esfienti&l features are typically Oriental. The divergence in 
detaib from other Oriental systems is caused mainly (i) by 
the caste system and (3) by the more philosophic character of 
Hindu sacred literature. A partial cause of this diverg^ce 
may be found in the Aryan origin of the dominant class; but 
the r&dal characteristics were Uie result of the fusion of this 
small Aryan element with an overwhelming pre-Aiyan popula- 
tioD. 

While the caste system, as well as the educational system, has Tbeci ne 
been largely modified during the nineteenth century by EngUdi '^"^ 
influence, it is the historic condition in which we are here in- 
terested. The Hindu castes are four: (i) The Brahmins, or 
priests: this class also furnishes all teachers, and controk all 
legislation; (3) the E^shatriyas, the warrior, or military execu- 
tive class; (3) the Vaisyas, or industrial class; (4} the Sudras, 
or servile class. Altogether outside of the Brahnu'nical social 
otganization are the pariahs, or outcasts. 

The Sudiasand pariahs received no formal education whatever. Educstfan «i 
The members of the warrior and industrial classes had access ^^^ 
to the literary schools kept by the members of the higher class, 
bat never availed themselves of these privit^s to any great ex- 
tent. A knowledge dl certain portions kA the sacred texts, 
chiefly the ceremonial, and a memorizing of briefer portions 
was the extent of the education gained by the members of these 
castes. A training c^ a practical and professional nature was 
guoed through the traditions and the customs of tlie home 
■od of the village community. These two institutions were 
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in reality the schools. But neither in the schools of the Brah- 
mins nor in the home or the village community did instruc- 
tion in reading and writing form a part of the education 
gained by most of the members of these castes. In a caste 
system, where the child follows the occupation of the parent, 
the necessary training is provided automatically by a univeisal 
system of apprenticeship. Not only trainmg in handicrafts, 
but such practical knowledge of arithmetic or other subjects 
as was essential would result from the apprenticeship training 
given chiefly in the family, 
luhicatioii The elaborate literary education was reserved for the Brah- 
Brahmim mins. AU members of this class were supposed to acquire a 
most minute knowledge of the sacred writings, and a general 
knowledge of the literature and the philosophical beliefs of the 
Hindus. Through this knowledge of rehgious writings and ap- 
proved forms of conduct, the hterary priestly class became the 
ruling class politically as well as socially and religiously. Theo- 
retically every member of the group must devote his life to such 
studies and to the appropriate accompanying activities. Practi- 
cally it was possible only for the most devout to follow the life 
of literary study and philosophical reflection. This hterary 
ruling class in India differed markedly from that in China not 
only because membership was unattainable by any of lower class 
origin, but because, on account of its religious character, the 
enjoyment of the privileges of this life carried with it practically 
no obUgation of immediate service to the community. 
Svnd writ- Only through some knowledge of the Hindu religion and sacred 
15^jyj liteiature can one obtain an understanding of this highei- 
education and of its bearing, both in theory and in practice, en 
the development of the individual. The Hindu sacred writmgs, 
the Vedas, consist of four treatises, one for each of the three or- 
ders of Brahmins, and one for the guidance in conduct of the 
warrior or executive class. Each Veda consists of three parts: 
(i) die sacrificial fonnulas, mostly in verse; (2) instruction in 
HoR meaning and use of the former; (3) an abstract for the con- 
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renience of the priests. The second portion of each Veda con* 
tains a section of philosophical reflections or suggestions, out of 
which has grown Uie Hindu philosophy, and the study of which 
ctHistitutes the most important part of their higher education. 
pTh e diief turn of Hindu ph ilosophy is to r educe the multiplicity Cbtnuxc- 
rf the Tdienomena l w orld to unity ; the aim of their ethka^Jp ittSu"'^ut 
change the chaos of the worl d of conduct to h armony; a nd the 
aim o < their religio n, to escape f rom thelransitnrineas and^fEep' 
mp iTf thff pr esent w orld into the peace and enjoym ent of a lif e 
tocomfc] The solution of ttieir philosophical problem is found in 
mysticism; of their ethical and mor^ problem, in asceticism, 
with its isolation from the activities, interests, enjoyments, and 
evik of the present life. Their religion asserts not only the im- 
mortality of the soul, but its transmigration through successive in- 
carnations, each dependent upon the character <& the preceding 
Hfe, and all subject to the evils and sufTeiings incident to this life 
of mortals. All individual existence, then, is an evil, morally 
and religiously as well as philosophically. The ideal is to escape EOndv bki: 
from such suS'eiings, to terminate this process of reincarnation, ""'^ 
by the absorption di. the individual soul in the world soul. Nii> 
rana, which means extinction or may mean perfect peace, 
wisdom and goodness, is their ideaL This can be obtained 
only through extinction of individuality. Thus we reach the 
bluest philoiophical expression of the Oriental hostihty to indi- 
viduality. 

JEWISH EDUCATION.— In one respect the Jews formed a contributed 
marked variaticm from the Oriental type. In regard to the ^T^^ 
moral and religious aspect of life, far more opportunity for the ment to mod- 
development of personality was given than with any other wdviiiM- 
Orienul people. In this respect they contributed much to the 
development of Western culture. But in all other aspects of 
education, — school organization, school method, etc., — they 
did not vary from the Oriental type. In regard to schooling T«idy de- 
tbey were not nearly so advanced as were the Chinese. In '^^^^ 
fict, they did not possess schools for the laity until a short time w/tum 
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before the loss trf their national organization. Following the 
return <^ £zia (45S b.c.), synagogues were gradually establi^ed 
in all the towns, and in them the law was expounded and reli- 
gious services were held. Thus in addition to the ceremonial 
law to be observed everywhere, and the temple worship to be 
participated in at Jerusalem, the Jews had institutions for fur- 
nishing instruction, chiefly religious, throughout the land. la 
"^^l^ coimection with the synagogues there grew up the scribes, or 
moniai rdl- expoimders of the law, who were teacheis, and who came to 
"^ rii^ the priesthood in power. Later, from the secwid century 

B.C., minor officers of the synagogue began to teach the cbildrea 
during the week. After the Maccabean revoh (167 b.c.) such 
schook became quite general Reading and writing, hitherto 
taught together with the rudiments of arithmetic in a few of the 
well-to-do families, now came to be taught in a public school 
to the children of the masses. Soon after this period the Hebrew 
national identity, as well as national life, was lost, and their 
educational system never developed beyond these germs. AU 
instruction of a literary character, as well as all instruction of 
literuy in- the people by the scribes and priests, centered in the law, that 
™iOTiiitho ^^' *" *^* Bible and the Talmud. It is to be remembered that 
ceremoaui this law, mostly moral or ceremonial precept but contuning 
* more of principle than other Oriental sacred literature, was im- 

posed by external authority, either that of biblical revelation 
or of priestly authority. On the other hand, through their con> 
ception of personal Deity and their belief in close personal 
Derdop- contact with Him and personal responsibility to Him, which 
^^ ^ ever formed a permanent factor in the Jewish religion, greater 
its moid ud emphasis was laid by the Jew than by any other Oriental upon 
^^^"'*'** development of individuality in this one respect. But the 
period from Ezra to Christ was peculiaiiy one of the exaltation 
of the law. The ccmception of moral and religious personality, 
obtained not under the law objectively, but in and throu^ a 
^^■^^^ higher law, was reached only through the Christian religion 
leiiBion and throu^ the rejection fA the ceremonial law. This con> 
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ceptkm was not clearly worked out till Jewish life came into 
oxitact with that of Greek and Roman. Hence this highest 
ouitribution <A the Jews to education and to life, and that in 
which they differed most from other Oriental peoples, will be 
craadered more fully in connection with the education <A the 
early Christian Church. 

THE CHIKESE AS A TYPE OF ORIENTAL EDUCATION.— 
Oriental systems cA. education differ much in detaiL While the 
Chinese system is more complex and elaborate than those of 
other Asiatic peoples, yet in its main features it is a type <rf 
tbemalL 

As with the Chinese, so with the Hindu, the Egyptian, and the litentun 
Hebrew, p^nrafinn r^nfff^-^rf in fh n knowledge of a language ^,^S'' 
^p j^hnirally complex and difficult of mast ery, and in the pos - educatjon of 
session of t^ie lore of the past contained in its literatur e. In all ^°'**^ 
cases that literature related largely t o forms of conduct and reli- 
pous ceremonial : and with the Hindu, the Egyptian, and the 
Hebrew it was the possession of the priestho( )|i rilone. If in 
China this learned class is not the priesthood, it is, as in the other 
cases, the ( jominant class in socieh f. 

In all instances the masters oi this literature are steeped in the Theliteruy 
knowledge of the past, and are especially interested in preserving ^^^ 
traditional wajrs c^ action. So far as the masses of the people are Unaiiy thb 
ccmceroed, their education yet consists in beii^ told "^Wlat to SS^h<^ 
do" and "How to do it." With most Oriental peoples the 
class into whose charge the conduct of the masses is committed 
is the educated priesthood; with the Chinese it is the educated 
office-holders. For the masses of the people there is no formal Educttkm ti 
education. Their informal education consists trf the training *^"?T* 
in conduct and practical activities given by the priests, the literary lutu^ dau 
govemii^ class, and the adult generation in the home. For 
the chosen class there b a training in reading, writing, literaty 
composition, and in the exposition c^ literature. 

For the individual no variation from established forms is 
pennissible. In most minute details conduct is prescribed. 
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indjTidual T his dom ina nce of some external autborit;v is characteristic of 
"^^^^ ail Orientak. In India this authority is exerted through the 
(3ieni«i>u- caste system; among the Hebrews, through the theocracy; 
^ in Egypt, through a combination of a priestly ruling class and a 

partially developed caste system; in China, through the system 
of Confucian education. Thus the Oriental is conscious of the 
past, as the primitive man is not; and he seeks to prevent any 
variation from it through individual initiative. 
Renihs of The result of this dominance of external authority in their life 
^ JJ"*-^ and of the development of an appropriate educational scheme to 
viduaii^ carry it out is twofold. Society becomes stable, but remains 
stationary. Both materially and spiritually civilization is non- 
progressive. Thus it happens that in such societies education 
most readily accomplishes the purpose assigned to it. It b true 
that this stability relates only to internal forces; but when a 
people is isohited, like the Chinese, such an education is effect- 
ive for a long period. Neither individually nor sociaUy, how- 
ever, does this education give power of adjustment to new 
conditions. 
ii«au)ti on On the side of the iimer or subjective life, it is again the exter- 
tte thought jijj gjjj prescriptive that controls. All that belongs to the free 
sphit — the art, science, religion, education, of a Western peo- 
ple — is wanting, or tends to be wanting. In this the Chinese 
education is t^ain typical. Art becomes external decoration; 
literature an efiFusive formulation wherein merit is in style, not 
in thought ; science becomes occukism, and discoveries are the 
result cA accident; religion emphasizes mere formal worship, 
in which there is often Uttle room for free personality; moraJs 
are governed by traditional forms; education has no room for 
self-activity. If to these characterizations, as in the ethics and 
religion of the Jews, there are marked exceptions, such excep- 
tions at least indicate the all-prevailing tendency. 

Thus it results that among most Oriental peoples there is to 
be found an educational system of merit, often of long stand- 
ing and of most successful ooeration. Such systems show an 
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Accurate correlation between purposes and results, and must be Sdbocd tj^ 
ranked high on such a basis of judgment. Comparison with more j^j ^J, 
modem systems, however, must be instituted upon the basis of Orieotd so- 
the purpose of education. *^ 

The rapidity with which the Japanese have modified their Tmufomu- 
andent social structure and assiinilated the culture of Western ^!^^,p^ 
civilization, chiefly through the adoption of Western education, tem into » 
indicates the extent to which the characteristics of Oriental ^"^^ 
society are due to the established education rather than to in- j»pan<»B 
betcnt racial traits. 

The Oriental type of education aims simply to recapitulate Thii it the 
the past, to sum up m the mdividual the life of the past, in order 5?"^'"^^ '^ 
that he may not vary from it or advance beyond it. It aims to uon 
form habits of thought and actitm identical with those of the 
past, without developing any ability to modify or adjust habits 
:o new conditions. So far as instruction is added to training, 
it is without any rational basis. It is not instruction in the sense 
of seeking to interpret to the individual the meaning of a social 
custom. At eveiy point education consists (i) in indicating to 
the individual what to do, to feel, or to think; (3} the exact way 
the act is to be performed, or the emotional reaction expressed; 
and (3) in constant repetition until the habit is unalterably fixed, 
rhis is education as Recapitulation, which is the second stage 
in educational development. 

SDMHART 
Transition &oin primitive sodety to the eariier stages of dvilization Is 
narked by the substitutioii of a political for a genetic organization of sodetj 
uul by tbe formation of a written language and a literature. The poIitiaU 
organizatioD of sodetj indicates that individuality Is now recognized and 
that the individual lather than the family or class is the social unit. The 
written language and Uterature indicate that sodety has now become ccm- 
scious of tbe post and of established forms of conduct and has discovered 
means of preserving these accurately. Formal education with these early 
or Oriental types of dvilization b directed (i) toward a mastery of these 
languages, technically difficult, (3) toward a mastery of the approved forms 
(rf o(«duct embodied in a saoed literature, and {3} toward the imposidon 
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of nic^ standards of conduct upon all the people. The last result is obtained 
bjr putting the control of sodety into the hands of the limited daas which has 
nuutered this language and literature and hence has a knowledge of the 
traditional and approved forms of conduct. To these customs the sanctiou 
of a reli^us significance is ^ven. The class controlling sodety is the 
Uteniy class, and usually forms the priesthood also. A system of schodb 
results; with China a system very elaborate and long enduring. Definite 
curricula and methods of teaching are evolved. But the suppression of all 
individual variation becomes the consdous aim and the actual result. 
The general outcome ii a social order which possesses stability, but lacki 
•S piogreaavaieah 
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CHAPTER m 

THE GBEEES. THE LIBERAX EDUCATION 

OppoituDitr THE SIGNIFICANCE OF GREEK EDUCATION. — ChM 

^^^"^ Characteristics. — If the chief characteristic of Oriental edu- 

roeot cation was the attempt to reproduce and preserve the past by 

suppression of individuality, the great significance of Greek 

education is found in the fact that here first was opportunity 

given for individual development. Consequently progress not 

Sodil [««• only resulted, but was welcomed and indeed striven for. Social 

'*" progress was the result of the freedom that was allowed in their 

oiganization of society for the development of various aspects of 

personality — of personal achievement and realization — and 

of the esteem in which every form of expression of individual 

worth was held. As a result of these characteristics, the Greeks 

first formulated that conception of education which we yet call 

TheKbeni liberal. This is the education that is worthy of a free man and 

oiucttian ^jj^ jg^^j^j. j^j^ capable of profiting by or using his freedom. 

More nearly than to any other people of the past, did the problem 

<A education appear to theGreeks as it does to us in the nineteenth 

and twentieth centuries. There is no other period until the 

later eighteenth century that is so full of suggestion to the educa^ 

tor of the present. 

The poiHicid Coocfipt of Personality. — The Greek conception c^ man- 

"^^ hood, of fully developed personality, was quite as broad as ours. 

It was the Greeks who first worked out the conception of political 

freedom in and through the state, and the idea that education - 

' was to fit for this citizenship. To the Greeks we owe the first 

attempt to gecure the development of personality on the thought 

side. The love of knowledge for knowledge's sake found with 
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(hem its fixst devotees; inquiry into nature, into man, into the 
supernatural, here first was fearlessly attempted. With the 
Greeks, first of all, knowledge ceased to be the servant of the- 
ok^ and inquiry the special privilege of the priesthood. The 
application of the intellect to every phase of life was the task Tiu uudka 
(rf the Greeks; it was they who first strove to live by reason. '""■*p«* 
They first formulated the conception of man as primarily a 
rational being. As expressed by Soaates, the duty imposed 
upon each individual was to know himself. Consequently on 
the moral side also, the Greeks arrived at the conception of per- TbeoMnl 
tonality. Each individual found in his rational nature the sane- "''^ 
tionfordetermininghisown ends in life; andinhb moral nature 
the conception of these ends as shaped by his own being. 
Through the realization of his own nature, each must work out 
the things that life is to be lived for; science, art, philosophy, 
rel^on, are means to this end, and are to be made subservient 
to it- Thus moral responsibility and moral freedom, freedom 
under and through the law discoverable in one's own nature, 
were first conceived and applied to every individual by the 
Greeks. In one further aspect, the ssthetic, the Greeks deter- HwoAcdc 
mined the nature erf personality. To them first and beyond aU "p^ 
others was given the power of expressing a general truth in con- 
crete embodiment. For art is but the embodiment of some truth, 
ideal, or experience of universal validity in such concrete form 
as can be comprehended by all. 

Education and Life: ThenandNow. — From yet another point Tbdr lim- 
(rf view, the work of the Greeks was to determine the things in ^|f!'j*J'^^ 
this life worth living for. Aristotle says that the aim of life is bMutifuUr" 
''h'ving happily and beautifully." And the best expressions (rf 
their civilization give us this knowledge, or at least indicate to us 
their realization of this high ideal Add to this the one great 
element since added to civilization through the Christian religion, ided of &■ 
and the ideal now formulated for our life and for our educational S^'^tw 
process is but slightly more advanced. In this list — political liter 
freedom, intellectual freedom and attainment, moral freedom 
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and life, esthetic appreciation, and power of accomplishment 

Mateiui — we have made but one great change, that of substituting 

"^"l^li!^™' material achievement for the ssthetic expression of personality. 

JdMi This chai^ is not an unmitigated bles^g nor an unqualified 

advance. 

Since the aim of education, as limited in the work <A the 
American schools to-day, must eliminate the religious element, it 
'can find no higher purpose than that of determining for each 
individual the things' in this life xhat are best worth living for. 
Consequently no other phase of educational history has more 
significance for the student, or will better repay consideraticm of 
the means and methods adopted for securing this end. 
Limitations In Realization. — It is not to be understood that 



oicondurt the Greek ideals were without their Umitations, or that the 
nspecUDot Greeks were wholly successful in carrying them out. The reli- 
'^ gious element in these ideals had little influence on many 

aspects of conduct. The -ethical motive among the masses of 
the people was not sufficiently developed to prevent the tolera- 
tion of many customs abhorrent to modem times. The position 
Womni hid of women was little above that accorded them in Oriental society. 
^J^" The privileges of personal attainment were restricted to free- 
fnedoni men, and thus denied to nine tenths of the population. As indi- 
cated by the custom of "exposing" undesirable children, little 
feeling of compassion was developed.^ Moreover, the Greek 
Tendeiic7 to versatility bordered on the insincere, even the dishonest, while 
^'r*^^ their light-heartedness often became frivolity and licentious- 
ness. However, had they realized in the concrete all that is 
worth living for, modem education would also be merely one (d 
recapitulation, 
r^oia PEKIODS OF GREEK EDUCATION. —The emphasis placed 

praiod b- up(m perscmality by the Greeks and the opportunity given for 
Judedtbe its exercise were both matters of growth. The generally recog- 
Spanan, tnd nized divbi(ni of Greek educati(m is that into tlieOld and the 
AUitJ^Z. iB&sw Greek periods, vrith the division point at the Periclean Age 
eduotioD or the midtUe of the fifth century b.c. The Old Greek period 
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is divided into, first, the Homeric Age and, second, the historic 
period, including both the Spartaji ^d the early Athenian 
types. In all of these the dominant emphasis was on the social 
and institutional rather than on the individualistic aspect of 
education. 

The New Greek, period included, first, the period of transi- TheNew 
lion in educational, religious and moral ideas during and follow- ^oTbidliJS 
ing the Age of Pericles. This is the period in which the new the period cf 



[^osophical thought was developed, and the new educational J^^J^ 
I^actices were shaped. The second of these subperiods ex- riod oi a». 
tended from the Macedonian conquest (toward the close of the ^^'^„. 
fourth century b.c.) until Greek cultiue was thoroughly fused ewion 
with Roman life. By the time of the opening of this last sub- 
period, the philosophical schools bad been definitely formulated, 
and during the period they were organized, into the Univeraty 
of Athens. In her intellectual life Greece now became cosmo- 
politan and ceased to have distinctive characteristics aside from 
the philosophical schools. 

THE EDUCATION OF THE HOMERIC PERIOD contdned An unor- 
the germs of all the subsequent development, but it possessed ^j'^J^^ 
no specific institutitmal organization, method or control. It aswithau 
was an education that consisted essentially in a training in defi- J^^" 
nite, practical activities with little or no place for instruction d 
a literary character. As the Homeric Greeks were just passii^ 
from the higher stage of barbarism into that c^ civilization, their 
education is similar in principle to that described in Chapter I. 
The training for the humbler needs of life was given at home. The home 
That for life's higher duties — those of general public service — ^S^^wece 
was received in the council, in war and in marauding expeditious, thediief 
In fact, the council formed the nearest approach to an educational |„^|^^^ 
institution that they possessed. The Homeric ideal, however, 
contained the germ of development. It included the twofold The mu 
ideal of the man of action and the man of wisdom. The former ^,^^„^ 
was typified by Achilles, the latter by Odysseus. While these of wudom 
ideals were developed most highly in separate types, both wis- " "''^ 
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dom and power of action were to be attfuned \f3 each free Greek 
Phoenix says of his instruction of Achilles: -j- 
"lb all which I vas set by him to instruct thee aj my son, 

That thou mightst speak, vhen speech was fit, and do whoi deeds wen 
done; 

Not sit as dumb for want of words; idle, for skill to move." 

This union of thought and conduct in a life of action guided b; 

reason remains the Greek ideal even as formulated in the later 

philosophical stage. 

Hicw iduii Ideals of Homeric Educatioo. — These ideals contained several 

^^'*°"' elements, each of which tended to develop during the hiter 

periods. The primary virtue of the man of action, the warrior, 

Brmvei7 »nd was that of bravery. Bravery, however, was to be tempered by 

X^^i^* reverence. The man who had no fear, like the man who had no 

ddofthe sense of shame or modesty in his dealings with his companions 

maDof actioD ^^ ^y^^ ^^ insolent in his attitude toward the gods or his elders, 

was guilty of irreverence. That is, he lacked proper balance in 

his action. 

The Greeks were far more sensitive to fine distinctions of all 
kinds than any other people. This they revealed in music, in 
sculpture, in architecture and in literature. So, also, in regard 
to physical pain and in matters of conduct, a proportion or har- 
mony, an avoidance of extremes, was the ideal. 
Wtadom and The primary virtue of the man of council was good practical 
&e vS^^ judgment in advancing his own material welfare, and in the ser- 
of the mu yice of the tribe or the community. 

The other side of this ideal of wisdom was the Greek whole- 
mindedness. In order that good judgment be exercised, it was 
necessary that the desires and passions be brought under controL 
This control of the appetites by reason is the temperance, or 
whole-mindedness, of the man of wisdom; it is the balance, or . 
harmony, in thought that corresponds to the balance in action 
demanded by their ideal of reverence. 

Socuit and Indwidual Elements in these Ideals. — Now whUe 
these ideals, both of wisdom and oi action, were domuiantly 
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sodal, yet lai^ scope for individuality was permitted. The 
attainment of these ideals, especially in the aspects of reverence 
ind wbole-mindedness or free moral personality, was made 
moie definite and brought into far higher relief than in the 
primitive stages of civilization of any other people except the 
Hebrews. 

THE OLD GREEK EDUCATION OF THE HISTORIC PE- iiecbir 
BIOD was determined in its character and its organization by | 
die dominant social institution, the city state. This institution, 
as the outgrowth of the tribe and council of the Homeric period, 
furnished the ideals and the basis of education, as did the family 
with the Chinese and the theocracy with the Hebrews. 

Membership in the city state was at first limited to members 
of the old ruling families of the tribe, who alone, in the Aristo- 
telian phrase, possessed "ancient wealth and worth." This 
[WTvilege, however, entailed many duties. 

As the head of a family, the Greek citizen had to perform Dutie* 0* 
the duties of a husband, a father, a priest, an owner of slaves. ^^^^ 
As a member of the village community, he added to these the 
duties connected with property, communal and family, and the 
elementary duties of government; as a member of a phratry, 
be added duties of a religious character; as a member of a 
tribe, duties of a military and political character. With the 
formation of the city state he added an expanding group of 
administrative and judicial obligations and certain others of a 
wholly new character now to be noted. 

In time there evolved, especially among the Ionian Greeks, Tlieidej 
an ideal of worth, or nobility, more lately spiritual than had pre- ^,^1^^'^^ 
viously been attained. As the ideal became immaterial, its cwms spirit 
attaimnent depended more and more upon the exertion of the i^o^^'Iom, 
.individuaL Admission to the chosen class was thus rendered iDdividuai 
possible for those not members of the ancient ruling families. 
According to this ideal, service to the state and superiority, 
to the barbarians and the low-bom could be shown only by 
. attainment in those interests in life which the Greeks considered 

^ t> ' 
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Woiih, or under the peculiar protection of the Muses — the fine artS| 
^^^^^^' the sciences and philosophy. Nobility now became worth, or 
Urgei; inlet- virtue, in the spiritual sense as well. as in the more practical 
J^JJ^ material sense. Ancient wealth and worth in the sense of 
md monl property and birth were now considered not so much the essen- 
tial elements of nobility,as presuppositions to the more spiritual- 
ized forms of wealth and worth. As Aristotle expressed the 
roproduce Contrast, the aim of tribal and village organization- is mere 
i^rtfiTfcrfi- ''™*& A*t o^ ^^^ city stale is the good Ufe. Worth in this sense 
vidkui wu could be attained and could be lost ; and it was to be main- 
c^eduo^ tained at all times solely by a striving that not only was of ser- 
vice to the state, but produced, as the essential feature of the 
process, the development of free and cleariy defined person- 
ality. This conception of nobility, or worth, was the bond which 
held the city state together, gave it its superiority, and, at the 
same time, became the ideal attainable in the life of every citi- 
zen. To produce this worth became the aim of educatiim. 
with Sputa ..Spartan Education reveals the Old Greek education in its 
15^^^ most pronounced form. Here there was no change from the 
formukied earliest clear formulation of the ideals of action and of wisdom 
IS'rfui!^" and no change in practice save by way of decline. After the 
whith per- definite formulation of this system of education in the constitu- 
,[„.„ugi„m tion of Lycurgus, during the ninth century B.C., there was no 
the period cj more change in the Spartan ideal than in that of the Oriental type. 
^^^^ The complete dominance of the state over the individual, 

secured through a system of laws which furnished at the same 
Influence ti time the core of their educational procedure and the structural 
mvirmirnent ^^^^^^ ^ ^^^ socicty, is explained by the peculiar environment 
ud of the and historical setting of the I.acedsmonian nation. The Do- 
fitooricsitut- '''*'* Greeks, including the Cretans and Spartans, representing 
tioa as they did the earliest form of Greek culture in the historic 

period, replaced or conquered at about the Homeric period an 
earlier branch of the Hellenes, then in the primitive stage dt 
culture. 
To preserve their national existence from the dangers arising 
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fmn powerful neighbors, from a vast conquered population, and Am 
[nxn internal insurrections, the Spartan people adopted the con- J^^^d!^' 
stitutKui of Lycurgus. This resulted in the most perfect exam- ton 
pie d a socialistic state and the most extreme case of govern- 
mental control of education with emphasis upon the educational 
[unction of various social institutions. In fact, society itself 
became a school, in which every adult member was expected to 
participate, as an important duty of citizenship, in the education 
of the young. 

It is not supposed that these laws were formulated de wvo TbetxaMtit- 
by Lycurgus; rather, that he recognized and strengthened old ^J^j^S 
customs and at the same time introduced some new ones, espe- oripo ■"! 
dally those of an educational sort, from the related Cretans. 
This system of law or of education — since it was little else 
than a scheme for the training of the youn^r generation by the 
older — remained in force without modification until near the 
time of the Macedonian conquest. Though it then began to de- 
dine, it yet remained operative until the second century B.C 
After this time its vigor, much abated, and oidy the remnants 
of fonn were left.' The details of this system have been most 
fuDy presented by Plutarch who is corroborated in the main 
points by Xenophon and Aristotle. 

The Aim oj Spartan Education was to give each individual Comn 
sodi physical perfection, courage and habits of complete obe- ^^"^ 
dience to the laws that be should make the ideal soldier, unsur- cnduniKA 
passed in bravery, and one in whom the individual was sunk ^^j^^ 
in the citizen. It was successful beyond any other scheme were their 
of extreme paternalistic education. The Spartan state pes- "'*'* 
xssed a stability and a record of military achievement unequaled EOecu of lU 
by any other Greek state; the Spartan man, a bravery, power, ^|^^^ 
endurance and self-control that was often wanting in the other itue ind 
Greeks; the Spartan woman, a dignity, a scope for activity in s^^^,ne 
life and an ability to meet these opportunities that were denied, women and 
save in the early period, to women in other parts of- Greece; 
ud the Spartan youth, a reverential and obedicMt demeanor, 
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a reserve in conduct, a stoicism under pain and habits of obe- 
dience that were possessed to a far less degree by other Greek 
Defccti of boys. The reverse of the picture shows many defects. While 
Hkk idcah ^^5 Spartans possessed a keen sense of humor, and while much 
of simple pleasure entered into their active life, there was but 
little place in their ideal for the "living beautifully and happily*' 
of the Athenians. There was a lack of the finer sentiments and 
of Athenian sensitiveness to harmony in conduct and especially 
to the amenities of life or to its cultural aspect. There was 
wanting a sense of sympathy, of interest and of fellowship for 
others, which the isolation of Sparta, preserved long after this 
narrowness had tended to disappear among the other Grecians. 
The intd- In the intellectual and xsthetic aspects of life, individuality 
ISl!^c'^ was scarcely defined or developed at all. And finally Sparta 
meou wut- did uot participate to any great extent in the splendid artistic, 
°^ literary and philosophical development which was the glory of 

Athens. 
A»ute»u- Qrganization 0/ Spartan Education. — The Spartan state, 
Pf'™'^^ which after Lycurgus was governed by an aristocratic senate 
with numer- and a democratic assembly composed of all free men, appointed 
o^Msat- ^ general superintendent of education — the fadffnomus — 
and assistants. After a hardy training of seven years of infancy, 
sdf-goveni^ during which time the boy was in the direct care of his mother, 
b^^^ he was taken from the home and put under the charge of the 
die leutct^ assistants to the piedonomus. These cared for him in public 
Jr^fo^ barracks at state expense. The boys were here divided into 
oUer ixo« successively smaller groups under charge of leaders chosen from 
older groups of boys. Of the boys over twelve, Plutarch tells 
Ahnpunder US that "the most distinguished among them became the fa- 
"'^^J^ vorite companions of the adults; and the old men attended most 
ofiduiB constantly their places of exercise, observing their trials of 
strength and wit not slightingly and in a cursory manner, but 
as their fathers, guardians, governors, so that there was neither 
time nor place where persons were wanting to instruct and chas- 
tise them." 
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This organization of the entire life of the boys constituted the timm 



The boys slept in public barracks; they ate at common tables; tb^'ta^' 
they assisted in supplying the necessary food ; they hunted wild tdiooi 
animals under the direction of their Irens ; they participated in 
the choral dances of their rehgious ceremonies; and finally 
an the remainder of their time was spent in the gymnastic exer- 
cises which constituted the chief instrument of their education. 

From eighteen to twenty the boy was classed with the Irens hj^mt cdu- 
who devoted themselves to the serious study of aims and to mili- ^^^^ 
taiy maneuvers. During this time he underwent rigid exami- public ■«• 
nations every ten days and spent much of his time in the instruc- "'^ 
tkm of yoimger boys. From twenty to thirty his training 
became but little differentiated from actual warfare, practiced 
dnting the intervab of peace at the expense of the Helots. 
At the age of thirty the youth became a man, only to continue 
bnth the complete devotion of his services to the state and to 
tbe tr^ning necessary thereto. 

ConUiU of Spartan Education. — Into this education there coateiit wa 
mfered very little of the intellectual and {esthetic; it was ^|^^^ 
dominuitly physical and moral. Plutarch sums up the con- tnUning 
tent of their education in these words: "As for learning, they 
had just what was absolutely necessary. All the rest of their 
education was calculated to make them subject to command, 
to endure labor, to fight and to conquer." 

There was much conversation and association with the elders, intdtectud 
either at meal time or in the street, when the latter were wont, to !l?|!^',- 
lest the boys in repartee and ready speech, and to train them in speech 
ideas of justice and honor (especially in the later centuries of 
Spartan history). Some training in reading and writing was 
given. Through the choral dances and religious ceremonies iiieirmudc 
there was training in music, for which there must have been "4*^2^ 
»roe private instruction in the use of instruments. To a large md pmiotk 
Went the training of Spartan youth camethrough the approved 
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Phj-iical forms of exercises, — nuuitng, leaping, jumping, discus throw- 
''*^'* ing, javelin casting, boxing, military driU combined with choral 
dancing, but above all wrestling. Hunting, the chief sport and 
Huntiiigwu occupation of their leisure hours, was at the same time a foim 
Md'ate^- °^ exercise quite as important as any branch of the foimal 
ing curriculum. 

Annkm to With all their emphasis on gymnastics the Spartans had no 
^^Jl*""^ gymnasium and no training of a professional character. The 
trained athlete and the beautifully developed physique — im- 
portant objects of gymnastic training with other Grecian peo- 
ples — were alike foreign to their purposes. The resourceful 
The Ideal and handy soldier, keen, cautious, self-controlled, fearless, piti- 
^*i^^ less, inured to all hardship, obedient to command, respectful 
Sputu to authority, able to act in unison with his fellows, and having 
that disregard for death that was by the Athenians accounted 
as insolence — he was the object of the Spartan training. Their 
music and their choral and religious dances were used to develop 
similar qualities. Since these dances consisted d intricate 
movements often in full armor, they accustomed the partici- 
pants to concerted action. 
Moral mill. Moral Training. — The Spartan system (rf education gives 
iJ^^ a direct affirmative answer to the question, "Can morality be 
conitut M- taught ? " One means by which the moral results were obtained 
'^^ was the fact that all contests were in the open air, that all the 
dden boy's education — in fact all his life — was pubUc. Hence the 

approval or disapproval of his elders was a constant source of 
discipline. The frequent conversation, either of an informal 
character or supervised by the adult in two ways now to be 
mentioned, and relating to moral or social questions, secured 
similar results. Plutarch describes the first custom in these 
words: — 

"The &en, reponng himself after supper, used to order some of tbe boys 
to nog a song ; to another he put some question which required a judidoua 
answer, for example: 'Who was the best man in the dty?' or, 'What he 
thought of such an actioo?' This accustomed them from their childhood 
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ID judge of tbe virtuu, to enter into the affairs of their countrymen. For 
if ooe of them was asked 'Who isa gooddtizen, orwhoan inbtnousone?' 
and heataled in his answer, be was conadered as a boy of slow parts, and 
of a soul that would not aspire to honour. The answer was likewise to 
have ft reason as^gned for it, and proof conceived in a few words. He 
whose account of the matter was wrong, by way of punishment bad his 
diumb bit by the Iren. The old men and magbtrates often attended these 
little trials, to see whether the Ircn eserdsed his authority in a rational and 
proper manner. He was pennitted, indeed, to indict the penalties; but 
when the boys were gone, he was to be chastised himself if he had punished 
them eitbcr with too much severity or remissness." 

The other custom, one most characteristic of the Greeks since Auadi. 

it tended to occupy the same place in their society that romantic "^IIS^. «, 

attachments or those of sentiment and affection (Kcupy in ours, "intpuer" 

was that of the relation between "the inspirer" and "the hearer." ?l^^,,„.. 
The above quotation continues as follows: — 

"The adopters of fovDuriles also shared in both the honour and the dis- 
grace of their boys; and one of them is said to have been mulcted by the 
magistrates because the boy whom he had taken into his afFections let some 
UDgeoerous word or cry escape him as he was fighting. This love was so 
hononntble and in so much esteem that the virgins, too, had their lovers 
amongst the most virtuous matrons. A competition of affection caused 00 
misunderstanding, but rather a mutual friendship between those that had 
fixed their regards upon the same youth, and a united endeavour to make 
him as accomplished as possible." 

In other words, every Spartan adult was a teacher, and every Summu; of 
Spartan boy had a tutor, selected through mutual esteem. """^ ""^" 
Teacher and pupil were boimd together by no economic ties, but 
by those of friendship and affection. Through this companion- 
ship, usually outside of the hours of regular gymnastic training. Relative high 
the boy received a further training in justice, in honor, in pa^ '^''°",^ 
triotism, in self-sacrifice, in self-contro! and in honesty. It must otduidRii 
be admitted, however, that while the Spartan moral training con- 
served certain elemental virtues, its effects morally, as well as sturdy 
physically, had a hardening, even a brutalizing, tendency. Other ^^)]g^_^ 
phases of Spartan education can only be mentioned. Unlike any acttr 
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other ancient people, they gave women practically the same kind 
of education as men — yet with no higher purpose than that 
Nc^ct ti of training mothers of warriors. While there was an absence 
^j^"*" anKHig them of those grosser forms of immorality characteristic 
iA early forms of civilization and constituting a blot upon the 
fame of Athens, they yet practically destroyed the family. While 
they possessed a sturdy character and the elemental virtues in a 
higher degree than did the other Greeks, they saw little of the 
beauty cA hfe and possessed few of the graces of character. They 
have left us a type of education that produced physical strength 
and endurance, the homely moral qualities, strength of character 
under a despotic system of regulation and a cidsen body strongly 
imbued with patriotism and devotion to a state that encom- 
passed every activity and every interest in life. But to future 
generations they have left httle save their example. 
CoQtnit be- Athenian Edocation during the Old Greek Period. — Save in 
SouunuMi *^* simplicity of aim and in the means adopted for training, 
the Adwniu the Old Greek education at Athens had little in common wjdi 
"e'ou ^hat at Sparta. Even in these two general respects there 
Greek eduM- ^as Wide divergence in the relative values assigned to the 
various elements in the aim, as well as ui the emphasis upon the 
various subjects of study. All that has been said concerning 
Hellenic ideals of life and that clear development of individuality 
worked out by the Greeks, applies with peculiar force to the 
lonians and, above all, to the Athenians. 
Educatiaa The Organization of Athenian Education. — The citizen, guid- 

^f^J^^ ing his life by reason, wise and judicious in his performance 
of the manifold public duties demanded by the state, yet free 
in the disposition of his leisure time and in his interpretation of 
social obligations, as well as strong in body and brave in war- 
fare, could not be produced by an educatitm thoroughly con- 
trolled by a despotic sodaUstic r^me, as at Sparta;. While 
Sparta deliberately destroyed the f amUy, Athens turned to pre- 
serve it as a means of developing and shaping personality, and 
placxd upon it the burden of responsibility for education. All 
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diools were private schools; and^^e .state provided directly^ 
tot <mly that portion of education between the a«es of sixteen, 
tad tw^ty, which was abnost wholly physical and a direct 
preparatitmlor mih'taty service. The state required a tntiniog 
in musir and ijytQi^astics; and while the freedom and the pi> 
wy ^ home life was not destroyed, certain results were de- 
manded by law, and the process was supervised by the court of 
the Atespagus. This court had especial charge (rf the morak 
of the youth, and during the period in which it preserved its 
original authority, punished widi severity grave lapses from the 
ucepted standajrd (rf morality. Schoolhouses owned by the The me 
masters were quite common. The state may have provided JJ^kSrfT' 
sune of the paUsstne^ or elementary gymnastic schools, as it mkI n 
(iid, without any question, the gymnasia for advanced physical 
education. 

Education in the Family. — The training of the child for i 
the fiist seven years was wholly in the hands of the family. As ^JJ^ ^"^ 
It Sparta, this training was chiefly physical, since the chief con- 
ccm was to seciue a hardy constitution and a well-developed 
physique. The training in the family was not, as a rule, of so 
b^ a character as at Sparta. The child at Athens was usually 
given into the charge of nurses and slaves, while the Spartan 
DuXherc were famous throughout Greece for the careful physical 
tnd moral training they gave their children. A most interesting 
)Aase of child life, before the de&nite series of physical exercises 
in school life was taken up, ie indicated by the fact that Greek 
buUuie mentions or describes a very extensive list of children's 
EUiKS, including practically all that we have to-day. In the 
hnne, on the street, in the country, the child's early educaticm, 
^ as now, was unconsciously furnished. 
School Lite began at about seven, and for the children of the Two trp«( 
Iw Greek families, save those financially jnable, continued jj,*^^' 
inr ri^t or nine years. The age of entering, the length of at- Khooi ud 
'ndaace, and the subjects studied depended somewhat upon ^^^3^ 
the standing of the family. In two respects Athenian education 
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differed very widely from modem practice, — the Athenian boy 
attended two distinct types of schoob, the music school and 
the gymnastic school, or palaestra, — and the character -of 
work in these two schools was radically different from school 
work of modem ones. From the time he grew out of the care 
^ of the nurse, the Greek boy was in charge of a pedagogue, — 
a slave or servant, — who was intrusted with the moral ox-er- 
sight and general care of his charge. Too often one was chosen 
for this who from age, injury, or other disqualification was unfit 
for any other service in the household. 

At about siTf'H'n years of age the youth was freed from the 
care of the pedagogue, discontinued all literarj-and musical study, 
and replaced the training of the palaestra with that of the gym- 
nasium. Here he associated most freely with youth of his own 
age and with adults. He was taught or trained in a variety of 
exercises by a state official, thp *i(rdotribe, and was under the 
general supervision of the soDkr/mist, or moral overseer. 

During the Old Greek period there were two of these public 
gymn^ia, the Academy and the Cynosarges, erected toward 
the opening of the sixth century B.C., outside the city walk. 
Here in the midst of beautiful groves and extensive gardens, 
(he sons of pure Athenians at the Academy, and those of mixed 
blood at the Cynosarges, passed two years in free association 
with their elders and in the physical contests and social and po- 
litical discussions that prepared them for the life of the Athenian 
citizen. 

The only intellectual training of the epkebe was this indirect 
one which he obtained from association with his elders. Through 
discussion in the agora, conversation at banquets, attendance, 
upon the theater and the law courts, he gained that knowledge 
of the laws and moral customs necessary to direct his conduct. 
Moral delinquencies that argued any lack of appreciation of the 
responsibilities of citizenship brou^t him before the court of 
the Areopagus. 

Pdblk Education. — Having completed this two years of 
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preparatory training and demonstrated to the officials that Eatnaceioitt 
he met the moral and physical requirements of citiz e nship, he" ^Sf^St' 
was enrolled among the list of free citizens, took the oath pledg- tionedupoa 
ing fidelity to the state, the gods, and the moral traditions of his 2^'' •*'"* 
people, was furnished in the puhlic assembly njth his equip- 
ment as a soldier, either by his father or, if ap orphan through 
war, by the state, and exchanged the dress of youth for that of 
the free citizen. There was yet a definite training in the use of 
aims and in general military discipline before he a^umed the MOitai; urf 
duties and privileges of full citizenship. This was the technical ^ajdosaf 
period of ephebic or cadet education, common to all Grecian the qtheu* 
people, though it varied in length from two years at Athens to 
ten years at Sparta. During the two earlier years of ephebic 
discipline, — that from sixteen to eighteen in the gymnasium, — 
the youth had remained tmder the c(Mitiol of parent or guardian. 
For these \a3Xa two years he passed under the direct control 
of state officials. The first year of this service was spent in bar- 
rack or camp life in the neighborhood of the city, and was de- 
voted to severe military training in the use of arms and in the 
oMKluct of practical affairs (^ the state. In the second year 
this life became that of the regular soldier in more remote gam- 
sons, with the idea of acquamting the prospective citizen with 
the roads, frontier, and topography of his country as well as 
with the duties of a soldier. During the entire ephebic period 
no small part of this training in public service consisted in the 
participation of the youth in the religious and social festivals, 
as is depicted in the Panathenalc procession on the frieze of 
the Parthenon. In these festivals training in religious devotion < 
and patriotism was combined with the cultivation both <rf the ^Ji"^ 
graces of life and of harmonious physical development. The dilp 
end of the first year was signalized by a public examination in 
the use <rf anns; that 6L the second, by a similar examination 
upon the duties of citizenship which were thereupon assumed. 

Even here the process of education did not cease, for the life 
of the Athenian citizen was ooe neither of private enterprise nor 
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EducukuuJ <A private indulgence. On the contrary, the state demanded such 
^jl^^^^ services of the citizen that a life of economic activity for personal 
ends was hardly possible, certainly not to the extent common in 
modem times. The pleasures of private life, whether amuse- 
ments in sports and games, attendance upon the theater, or social 
gatherings for eating and drinking, were controlled, for social 
ends, by the Athenians, though somewhat less directly than by 
the Spartans. The state and the entire social life became a 
All socul school in which, although eSort for physical perfection was not 
poJ^ , neglected, yet greater emphasis was laid upon intellectual and 
definiteedu. moral growth. Thus was obtained the highest conception of 
" the elements of nobility, of virtue, that constituted tiie ever 
developing "worth" of the Athenian citizen. 
Gradual fo(> While this organization of educa^ 

tfanedun- t>OQ did not become clearly defined 

•i™^ 'J*' in all of its details, probably not even 

in its chief stages, until late in the 
Old Greek period, it formed the full 
expression of the Old Greek ideals 
and was a feature of Greek life dur- 
ing the fifth century. The definite 
training of the ephebes was the 
latest phase of this early educa- 
tional development to take shape. 
Unitge pari. The Content of Greek Education : 

" wti rt'^' Gymnastics. — The most striking 

contrast between Greek and rocJ- 
em education is found not in its or- 
ganization, but in its content, especially in the importance 

*A, 6, C, porticoe* with seats where the pbilosopben uid sophists tau^, 
E, double, covered portico; F, ephcbrnm, or hall for exerciie for youth, aeati 
weie proTided here aiao; G to P, roonu for tut, cold, and tepid hatha, for 
anointiiig the hody, for sprinkling the body with dust, etc. ; Q, R, S, porticoet 
for exerdse* in inclement weather and in winter, also used for peripatetic in- 
Btruction; U, uncovered walks and running tracks; W, stadium for public 
OODtest^ with provision foi a multitude of spectatois ; in the center !a the gro't; 
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•pvtD to gymnastics. In the period of school life from 
scTcn to sixteen, fully half — and before the fifth cratuiy 
mudi more than half — of the boy's time vas given to 
tbe palxstra. The fonnal education of the ephebic period, 
iDchidiDg the two years in the gymnasium and the two years' 
^urisoo duty, likewise consisted, for the most part, in physical 
tnining. And yet from all this the Greeks got much more than Muni nhw 
mere physical development Moral results were no less impor- ^ ^^"'^ 
tant. WkoU-mindedness, or temperance, — the control of the 
passions and the emotions by reason, — was thus obtained. 
Above all, the cofirdination of thought and action, the fitting 
<i conduct to precept, of word to action, was secured through 
this same training. There resulted that harmony between the 
inner thought life and the outer life d conduct which formed the 
ideal rf the Greeks. 

Games and physical contests were not indulged in baphaz- OrguizaUon 
aid as with the modem youth, nor participated in by the few ""b""** 
for tbe entertainment of the many. Nor were the standards 
irf excellence the same as modem ones. Success consisted not Rendu to br 
so much in the winning of the contest, as in the evidence gi' en 8™"* 
of the proper form of the exercise, in graceful and di^niiied 
cixri^, in control of temper and , of skill. ■ Above those 
exercises that called for display of mere force were prized 
such games as called for quickness of perception and evi- 
doce of courage, or " pluck." Succeeding the games of little 
duldrea there were used a great variety of games with the 
ball and of contests in running, together with a multitude of 
diildien's games and simple forms of exercises or calisthenics. ' 

Id the schools these ezerdses were organized into a more definite 
cnirseof study called the pentattion. This included, in succes- The pen' 
sffli, jumping, running, throwing the discus, throwing the spear " 
and wrestling. Wrestling developed mto boxing with the open 
palms of the hands and into the pancraiium. This latter was 
a combination of boxing and wrestUng, in which hands and feet, 
IQ fact, any means of discomfiting onels opponent, might be 
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used. At Athens, however, this was reserved for the older boys 
and was always under strict control of the gymnastic teachers 
or directors. To these a variety of other exercises were added. 

Music, to be understood in a much broader sense than is 
given in the modem meaning of the term, constituted the 
second portion of the Greek curriculum. "Gymnastic for t^e 
body, music for the soul," was their conception of an educati<HU 
Music in this sense included all that came within the activities 
I»esided over by the nine Muses. Hence poetry, the dranoa, 
history, oratory, the sciences, as well as music in the more limited 



Gksek Music Schooi, fkou Vjub Paimtuio, about 45a b,c 
sense, came to be included within the scope of this term. It is 
in the restricted meaning, however, that it formed the larger part 
of the education of the Greek boy in the earlier period. In 
the music schools the Athenian boy from early morning tlD 
sunset spent most of his time not given to the palfestra. The 
earlier years of childhood were devoted to memorizing the 
Homeric poems, with portions of Hesiod. Later, in the historic 
period, selections from the lyric and didactic poets were added. 
Beyond this memoriter work, the tasks of the school consisted 
chiefly in explaining the meaning of words, phrases and obscure 
allusions. After a few years devoted to the mastery (rf this 
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fiterature, wherein the early ideals of Greek life are expressed 
in a fonn that had imperishable influence on each si^ceeding 
generation, the boy was taught to chant these poems to an 
accompanimert on the lyre. 

For many generations this constituted all of the intellectual T«diDiad 
education of the Athenian boy and, even after writing and read- S*!""^!!™] 
ing became common during the sixth century, continued to form 
the major part of it. However long it might take the boy to 
icquire the ability to play the lyre, mere technical skill was never 
the end. The task of the boy was similar to that of the work of 
the oki bard. The playing of the lyre, in the school sense, was 



RxvxMSB or Saus Vab 
the improvising of an accompaniment in harmony with the 
^ght expressed in the passage repeated. Here was demanded 
Dot only insight 4nd understanding in the interpretation of the 
poem, but skill and creative ability in the construction and per- . 
fomumce of its accompaniment. In both respects there was a \ 
•lenaad for individual ability and initiative, and hence there 
iKulted a development of personality quite foreign to any pre- 
"dingtype of education. Indeed, it is to be doubted whether 
EducatiMi as a process of developing creative power — power 
of expression, of initiative and of appreciation — has ever 
^ given a more fruitful form. It is in this sense that the 
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Greeks expected and accomplished so much from their musical 
education. 

Music developed not only this power (rf appreciation and ex- 
pression, but it produced as well a harmony of soul corresponding 
to the harmony of the body produced by gymnastics. In this 
connection Plato says : — 
PUto'i esd- "Harmony is not regarded \tj him who intelligently uses the Muses as 
mxeoftbe givm l>y tbem with a view to iiratiooal pleasure, but with a view to the in 
educa^iul baimoDical course of the soul and as an ally for the purpose of ledudng this 
muiic '"'*> harmony and agreement with itself." 

DeuOi of . The two accompanying illustrations of the music school are 
TO*"* ™»- taken from a vase painting dating from about 450 B.C. by the 
given by Athenian artist Duris. On each side of the vase there are 
Greek vHcs gyg people: two pupils, two masters, and a pedagogue who 
has accompanied the x^sj to his master and remains to look on, 
to assist, or merely to return home with the boy. It probably 
is an exigency of the representation of the artist that each 
boy has a master, for we know that a single master had many 
pupils, though most of the instruction, save in the chorus, was 
individual. On the one side, the boy in one group is learning 
to play the lyre; in the other group he is repeating a portion of 
a poem which the master holds in book or scroll form. On the 
other side, the boy is either learning to sing, or is repeating a 
poem to the accompaniment by the master on the flute, or is 
learning to play the flute; in the other group instruction in writ- 
ii^ is represented, the master holding in his hands a triptych, 
or folded wax tablets, and either correcting an exercise or setting 
B model. On the wall are hung musical instruments, flute cases, 
rolls and satchels for books, and on each wall a cylix, or drinking 
cup, like that from which the illustrations are taken. 

Reading uid '/ READING, WSITING.AND TEE LiTESABY ElEUENT of educa- 

diwed'i^^ ■^tion are thus included in the work of the music school. Reading 

600B.C. and writing were introduced into the schools about 600 b.c., but 

long before this the Homeric poems were taught orally, as they 

continued to be afterward. Filling a functicHi similar to that 
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perfonned by the Bible in the education of our own people in EduotioDii 
eulier generations, the Iliad and the Odyssey furnished to the Homeric 
Greeks moral guidance, Ecsthetic inspiration and practical direc- p(x°» 
tioQ for every need in life. Though they contained much that 
could not but be of detriment in the moral education of the 
jmmg, the explanation of such passages was much the same as 
that made in case of similar passages in the Bible. On account 
of this influence, however, Plato would limit the study of the 
poets to certain carefully chosen selections. 

The full development of this literary element is the dominant Sdwol wA 
diaiacteristic of the New Greek period. Reading and writing J^^^t^a, 
ue thus incidental in the early period. The higher moral re- literarroair 
suits cf this education were obtained in no small degree without q,^***" 
their assistance through the possession of the literature, trans- period 
mitted by the spoken word. The processes of reading and 
witing were acquired much as they are with us, or have been 
until recent times. The ordinary alphabetical and syllabic 
methods were used. But in reading there was much more of tst&adt<d 
educadonal value than with us, because of the important train- "•••^ 
ing in power of discrimination or in judgment. This was due to 
the use of accent and to the fact that words were written con- 
tinuously without a break, and hence the separation of one word 
from another was required. Likewise there was no punctua.- 
tion, so that it was necessary that the child should get the idea 
in order that the reading might even be intelligible. After 
some years of this practice, much emphasis was placed on beauti- ^ 
fill reading, preparatory to further work in declamation. 

Arithmetic, other branches of mathematics, and drawing Pnctial 
vere not introduced unril later. So the results of Greek educa- 
tion, great though simple in theif harmony, were obtained 
diiefly from the simple curriculum of poetry and music. 

' Dancino remains as the one element in the Old Greek cur- J^^^J^ 
ficulum yet to be mentioned. This might have been induded d danduB; ■ 
under gymnastics, but it was more than physical exercise and ,22ion oT'' 
tivning. In a way it might have been included under music, ttndk* 
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for it was but ttie expression of harmony of thought through 
rhythmical motion. It differed from modem dancing in several 
respects. Since it was the riiythmical movement of the whole 
body, there was much more of exercise leading to harmonious 
physical development. Since it was chiefly religious or civic 
or military in its character, its aim was not merely the pleasure 
of the individual. Having these social motives, it possessed a 
content of thought as well as of emotion, and an outcome of 
moral as well as aesthetic training. Such dancing for the most 
part was performed in companies, civic processions, military 
drill, or religious worship, or at least in preparation for these, 
so that it was a training in harmonious action with others. Danc- 
ing was the imion of the harmony of thou^t and emotional 
experience expressed through music, and the harmony of physi- 
cal development produced through gymnastics. 

The Moral Purpose of Greek Education is thus indicated by 
the results they hoped to gain from the use of each element of 
its content. We have already noted that the gymnastic educa- 
tion was designed to produce certain moral results, such as con' 
trol of temper and the general subjection of the passions to rea^ 
son; that through this training, patience, endurance, fortitude, 
courage, loyalty, devotion and a consideration for the rights of 
others were to be developed. Concerning the moral ends of the 
musical education, a sentence from the description of a school 
by Plato will bear repeating : " They [the music teachers] make 
riiythm and harmony familiar to the souls of boys, that they 
may grow more gende, and graceful, and harmonious, and so 
be of service both in words and deeds ; for the whole lite of 
man stands in need of grace and harmony." 

In one sense all of the training in the school and the home 
had a religious bearing, since even the athletic contests were in 
honor of the gods; but in the sense of a differentiated interest in 
life and one connected largely with the life to come, the religious 
element played little part in the Greek bc^'s education. The 
moral education of the Greek, being less directly coimected with 
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idigKm than in the case of most peoples, adopted one other Moni tnio- 
means quite unique. By the direct association of the boy with ^^^^ 
an adult, as a child with the pedagogue and as a youth with the in the Kbool 
"inspirer," the Greeks brought about in a most practical way 
the moral education of the young. 

Thus while the gymnastic and music teacher could give the Theteuiier, 
boy the elements of these branches, the truly educative process J^^'"'* 
liad to be based upon other than economic grounds. Though 
aQ his teachers united in giving him dignity of bearing and of 
bleeding, becoming manners, grace of conduct, modes^, rever- 
ence for elders and respect for laws, these special teachers fur- ' 
Dished him a direct model for the formation of character whidi 
the boy must approximate through conscious and unconscious 
imitation acquired through constant association. 

The Method 0} Greek Education Ends in this custom its chief Method itf 
diaracteristic. So far as their education was an imitation, it was ^^""l^^ 
not, as with the Oriental, an imitation of fixed form or dead cus- modeb 
tom, hut of a living model, possessed of strong personality and 
stimulating to the development and expression of individuality. 

So far as it was a direct inculcation of certain qualities, it 
was by the immediate example of these virtues lived by the 
teacher. For the Greek boy education always had an attain- 
able aim, since he possessed a concrete, definite model by 
which to shape his character and direct his conduct. Educa- 
tko was not a formal, lifeless process, but a living of a type of 
Bfe full of activity and pleasure, of expression oi self and <^ 
Utcmpt at concrete forms of virtue made real to him through 
Ihe dHiduct of an "inspirer." 

At the present time, when so much emphasis is laid upon TbeooMtruo 
e^iesdon, or the constructive and doii^ side in education, Sl'^i^^** 
OK other aspect of Greek method is of special significance. phMbed 
Greek education was first of all a doing, only in Uie second 
place a learning process. Early action was shaped directly 
b; authority. Just as our schools devote most of their time 
to the ^laping of the child's ideas by authority, so the Greek 
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schools devoted their efforts to the shying of conduct. In 
these schools the boy learned to run races, to jump, to wrestle, 
to excel in physical exercise and contests, to play the harp, to 
recite poetry to the accompaniment of the harp, to read and de- 
claim, to daace. It is all "a doing," — a formation of habits, 
of courtesy, of graaful bearing, of temperance in thought and 
action, in control of emotions and passions, and in giving ex- 
pression in action to the ideas of harmonious, beautiful and vir- 
tuous conduct in life. Only afterward does it become a kam- 
Lrf^*"™!- "^S- When the habit is once formed by exercise, training must 
dcriubitt be followed by instruction in order to make the habit permanent 
^^^^ by making it rational. Instruction then aims to replace arbi- 
" trary authority with reason as the basis of virtuous conduct. 
Instruction thus produces, this harmony between the 'nner life 
and the outward action. The relation between instruction and 
activity or expression, as developed in modem education, is thus 
reversed. The Greeks held to the scriptural princi^de that if CHie 
does the deed, the knowledge of doctrine will follow. 
The Ace of NEW GREEK EDUCATIOIT: TRASSITIONAL PERIOD.— 
tt^flSi^ Caiaracter of the Period. —The Old Greek education resulted 
of th« Greek during the fifth century B.C., in a brilliant period of personal 
'*°"* achievement and national progress which has never been 

surpassed in history. The cuhnination of this period was 
the Age of Pericles. During and immediately preceding this 
period the highest products of Greek civilization were attained. 
In politics such men as Themistodes and Pericles controlled 
her destinies; in art the work of Phidias and Myron and the 
construction of the Parthenon are evidences of their taste and 
their achievement. Herodotus and Thucydides laid the founda- 
tion of the science or art of historical writing. The tragic drama 
reached its perfection in the work of .£schylus, Sophocles and 
Euripides; and comedy, in the plays of Aristophanes. In every 
aspect of human activity and human thought there was a sinulu 
creative effort and an achievement that is beyond comparison 
with that of preceding historic periods. But this period of fnii- 
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tioa was also one of transition and of origins. While the old 
education laid the foundation for these achievements, it was 
insufficient to meet the demands of the times and altogether in- 
adequate for future needs. The life of this period made greater Graata d*- 
demands upon the individual and offered greater opportunities ^j^^ 
for personal achievement, consequently it required an education uai ud 
suited to the period, — one wherein the chief emphasis was laid ^^^^ 
upon individual development rather than upon service to the ferUm 
city state, and wherein the individual was not merged in the citi- 
zen. The answer to this demand was the New Greek Education. 

Tian^tional Forces. — As a result of the Persian war, Athen- Econoiaic 
ian life was merged into Greek life as a whole, economic relations <*"««: ">• 
and commercial activities were extended, industrial interests woith 
were developed, and a hitherto unknown toleration of foreign 
teachers grew up. Toleration of new ideas led to criticism of 
old ones and finally to modification or rejection of much that 
bad heen characteristic in previous periods. Even before this 
Sourishing industrial and commercial period was reached, eco- 
nomic and social causes bad been at work in producing revo- 
lutionaiy political changes. The old aristocratic constitution Foiitkml 
was replaced (509 B.C.) by the democratic one of Clisthenes. All ^J^^ 
free inhabitants of Attica were admitted to citizenship. All dcnuxnqr 
these now served in the popular law courts or in the assembly. 
Uany officers were chosen by lot as in the case of the modem 
jury. To the popular assembly was given the power to ostracise, 
or banish by secret ballot, any citizen considered dangerous 
to the public welfare. Under this system of free govenmient 
the political power, the material prosperity, and the culture of 
die citizens increased with rapid strides. 

The highest literary product of the old period was the tragedy : ineary de 
during the latter part of the fifth century the most characteristic ^'^^ 
literary form was the comedy. The problem underlying all lucncd* 
tragedy was the amflict of duty and interest; its theme was ""•"■^ 
always ethical; its occasion was that of religious worship. 
The theme of comedy was social and pohtical; its characters 
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were drawn from contemporary life; its purpose was to entep 
tain. As a satire on the pretensions, shams, follies and extrava^ 
gances of every phase of life, its very nature indicates that in 
real life self-interest had won the victory over duty. 

Devd^ Akin to the change in literature was that in philosophy. 

mrat^in- -pfjg gajiy philosophy of the Greeks had sought for some ex- 

trospecbve .,,,.,. . . , 

psj'diaicn' planatiOD of the physical universe, — its constituent etements 
^1^^'*'' and its relation to man ; to the new teachers, philosophers, so- 
phists and students such knowledge seemed impossible. The 
new thou^t turned its attention inward, and in the activities 
and the nature of the mind sought to determine the oatuie of 
reality. 
MrtbologT A similar change occurred in religion and morals. The old 
^^J^^ mythology was rejected, — or preserved for the uninteUigent 
moni and re- masses alone. In its place was substituted a naturalistic or 
^'°™'''"'* rationalistic explanation of natural phenomena. In place of the 
old morality, founded on the institutions of the city state, <A 
the family, and of the worship of the household gods, was sub- 
stituted a new morality based upon self-interest or upon rational 
enlightenment. Extreme skepticism and unreasoned conserva- 
tism came into conflict. There could be no question as to where 
the ultimate victory would lie. Skepticism in belief led tofree- 
dom, even license, in conduct. The ordeiiiness, the dignity, 
the gravity, the devotion to public need, of the old Greek life, 
was replaced by a greater frivolity, a disposition to place personal 
gratification above public service and a general disposition to 
allow the individual to determine his own ends in life and to 
select the means for their attainment. 
GreitcT&ee- The Denusdfl upon Education made by these social changes, 
Tiduai°de- political, cconomic, ethical, literary and the hke, were two- 
muded fold. There was first a demand for greater freedom for the 
individual in thought and action to correspond with this growth 
of freedom in the poUtical sphere. Second, there was a de- 
mand for a training or an education that would enable the 
individual to take advantage of the unprecedented opportuni- 
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lies for personal aggrandizement and achievehoest. There was 
DOW demanded an ability to succeed in a democratic societ;^ 
much like our own, and to cxmtrol the votes and command the 
approval of an intelligent populace where the functions of print- 
iig press, telegraph, railroad and all modem means of com- Alw ■ betta 
mnnication were performed through public speech and private ^jJ^'Ss'Lii 
disoouise, and where the legal, ecclesiastical and other pro- opportuni- 
fesskHial classes of teachers did not exist. No means, how *" 
ever, existed in Athenian society, as organized tmder the old 
rfgime, for giving to the individual such training as would pro- 
vide iaz personal achievement in place of civic service. Such 
instrumentalities now appeared in the form di a new class of 
teachers, the sophists. 

The Sophists were the new class of teachers that arose in Double «ig- 
■nswer to these new demands. Like many terms, such as peda- ^ ^^so- 
gogue and politician, the term "sophist "is used in both a generic P*"" 
and a specific sense. In the broader generic sense the sophists 
were Greek teachers, not usually native Athenians, who saw the 
defects in the existing organization of education at Athens and 
offered to the youth of the dty the training so much in demand 
as a preparation for a career ctf personal aggrandizement in the 
political and social life of the times. They were students of 
affairs who through wide travel had picked up the current learn- soiuai wt 
ing con(%ming natural forces and phenomena, political life, {|^^^ 
social institutions and popular questions of the day. Many of 
them gave merely a formal training that often consisted in fur- 
nishing their pupils with set speeches upon given topics to be 
repeated uptm definite occasions, such as trials before the Formal dMr 
courts, or with smart sayings and fragmentary information to ^^ ^ . 
be used whenever chance opportunity offered. Many gave a 
iDcae thorough course in the study of questions of the day and 
in the rudimentary, natural and historical sciences of the times 
as well as a tiaining in dialectic power through discussion and 
in ihetorical power through public speech. They themselves 
Im^t through formal discourse or lecture. Two characteristics 
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rendered them especially disliked by the thinking Greeks, espe 
ciaUy those of a conservative character; the one was the profes- 
sion of their ability, as indicated by their title, vnse men, to give 
information on any subject; the otiier was their demand for 
Pretenwof remuneration for their services. With the charlatans among 
Jj^^."" their number — and they were probably not a few — this took 
teadiiiigfaT the form of offering to impart to any one any subject or any 
^^ ability, if the remuneration was sufficient. Since power in 

argumentation constituted the great desideratum, it was the 
boast of many of them that they could give one the ability to 
argue either side of any question with equal facility. These two 
characteristics ran counter to some, of the fundamental and 
most worthy traits of old Greek Ufe. The former violated their 

- principle of harmony and reverence and bordered on the inso- 
lent The latter was contradictory to their idea that develop- 
ment' of character, which was the inclusive aim of education, 
could result only where the relation between teacher and pu- 
pil was based upon mutual esteem and where the financial 

- nexus was altogether wanting. Consequently there arose to- 
ward the sophists a most violent antipathy expressed by all the 

Oppodttoncf writers with conservative inclination, and a natural desire upon 
G^'^'* the part of Plato and the members of the philosophical group 
unmed to differentiate themselves from the despised class, however 

much they mi^t have in common with it. 
sopbuu The moral teachings of the sophists placed an unprecedented 

nuui^ut- emphasis upon individuality. As a class they did not teach 
comedf^w- immorality, for they held no conmion system of views. The 
^1^ only idea common to aD was that there were no universal ideap 

or standards of conduct. In the words of Protagoras, one of the 
greatest of them, " Man is the measure of all things." As this 
meant the individual man, the tendency long developing in Greek 
society toward giving individuaUty more and more emphasis 
in moral life and in the educational process here finds its cul- 
mination. Naturally many found no basis for continuing the 
old customs, and a period of great laxity and even dissoluteness 
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fcdlowed. The immorality of the sophists, then, was a nega- ihciriiimio. 
tire one, to be found in theh ejtaltation of the individual. The 2!^^"" 
individual now found a place distinct from and above his life 
as a citizen. From the point of view of the Old Greek, the so- 
phist tendency was an immoral one. From the point of view 
of modem thought it is seen to be a necessary critical stage, 
destructive of the old, but clearing the ground and even laying 
the foundation for the new. 

Ac best, the work of the sophist, which as defined by Socrates Repmeoud 
was to teach young men "to think, speak, and act," had no J^J'^^ 
unworthy motive and was no insignificant service to the state, b educa- 
Only in two respects, to which the modem world can hardly niethodt 
object since both are accepted in modem education, can the 
soi^bts as a class be held to be teachers of immorality. They 
did believe that moraUty and wisdom could be taught theoret- 
ically, whereas in the Old Greek education these had been the - 
products of a practical training in certain activities. And they 
did hold that the basis of morality was to be found within one's 
own intellectual and moral being. Morality was to be based on 
reason and not, as in the old period, upon custom and tradition, 
as revealed' in their reUgious thought and institutional life. 
Nevertheless these very views did much to encourage the ten- 
dency to unrestricted individualism and contributed much to the 
demoralization of Athens. The term sophist continued in use Later uk ol 
for many generations. Even in the Christian centuries it was J^"" 
applied to the teachers in the universities as practically synony- 
BKHis with the modem term professor. Yet the sophist in the 
original sense, as a teacher attached to no institution and to no 
one locality, and as one who professed to give instmction on all 
subjects, was characteristic of only about a century.' 

Remlting Changes in Education. — In Content. — The pe- 1 
riod of higher education from sixteen to eighteen, hitherto ^^ 
devoted to physical training and infonnal instractioQ to po- lectiu 
KticM duties, was now devoted more to a purely mteilectual 
training. In private rooms, on the street, 01 in the gymnasia, 
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the sophists collected this body of students, imparted the knowl- 
edge, and gave the riietorical training desired. While the so- 
phists drew largely from the ranks of the ephebes, their greatest 
influence was exerted upon those who had entered the period of 
young manhood. 

Literature, studied from the point of view of form rather than 
from that of content and for the purpose of pleasing and per- 
suading the multitude, now came to be the basis of study. To 
the sophists is due the formulation of the grammatical and rhe- 
torical study of language and literature. Most of them wrote 
treatises on some phase of language study. 

In the music school the same emphasis was laid on literary 
study. Later didactic poets, offering opportunity for "hair- 
spUtting" dialectics, were introduced. The tendency to intro- 
duce new musical instruments, the flute and the cithara with 
an increased number of strings, and new types of music, aiming 
more at subjective, pleasurable effects, indicates the tendency 
to allow individual pleasures and desires to control. In a simi- 
lar way the introduction of the warm bath and the relaxation 
of the severity of the physical exercises in the palaestra indicate 
the growing love of ease. The extent to which these changes 
would develop individualism is evident.' 

In Method. — With an increased emphasis upon study of 
form, with the growing importance of intellectual acuteness in 
discrimination between words, with the enlarged rewards for 
mere showy effectiveness, the old emphasis on training in moral 
habit as the basal part of education was replaced by the exalta- 
tion of instruction. The study of grammar and rhetoric, soon 
to be followed by that of other subjects, reversed the old order of 
method and made of their education a process of theoretical 
instruction. Education became more distinctly a school pro- 
cess looking toward intellectual and practical, that is, individual 
ends. 

* For concrete detafls, see THt Chudt of Aristophaneg In Monroe, Soimt 
Bcok <H tk» Hiifory of BJneaHon }or the Gntk and Raman Ptriod, pp. 66-41. 
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The Results of the New Education, both in the ceiUuiy of iWviewKri 
transition and in the following period of complete dominance, *****^ 
were naturally of a twofold diaracter. If one looks solely 
upon the darker side and is guided by the strictures of Plato, ' 
Aristophanes, and the conservatives, it was a period of extraw 
gance in customs, of license in action, and of skepticism, irreveir 
ence and anarchy in belief. If, on the other hand, one tempers 
the views of these critics by what is (gained inferentially htim 
'their own writings and more directly from writers less renowned, 
as is done by Grote (Chapter 67), it was a period of the greatest 
enlightenment in opinions, of moderation in policy, and of attain- 
ment in all the higher aspirations of life. In fact, as character- 
istic (rf a period of greatest freedom, both results might have been 
true. With its attendant benefits and its tmavoidable evils the Bodi duiM 
absolute freedom of learning and of teaching, the "Lem-und ^L^^ 
Lehrfreiheit," which is the ideal of modem higher education, 
was an actual realization in this period. Such evils are the 
necessary price to be paid for such blessings. With Athens, 
however, since such freedom attended not only learning and 
thought, but prevailed in the world of moral conduct, of political 
activities, and of the religious life as well, the cost was a heavy 
one and was paid to the uttermost. 

TSS. GREEK EDUCATIONAL THEORISTS. — The Prob- SimiUritr 
km of the Educational Theorists was identical with the problem SL^"^ 
(rf educational theorists at the present. Thb problem is to for" kmtheoud 
mulate an educational ideal that will provide for institutional "* 
byalty or social service, and at the same time permit or even 
lecessitate the fullest development of personality; to organize 
■n education on the institutional side so as to render this aim 
possible of reahzation by all; and to construct appropriate 
methods <tf instruction and training. The occasion for the work Uonl dur- 
rf the Greek educational theorists was the conflict between the ^'^^b. 
New Greek education and the Old. The "educational problem i 
was similar to that of to-day. A few generations ago the content ' 
ol education was almost wholly reUgious. and moral conduct 
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was regulated by a code of ediics based upon the authority <rf 
revelation. Now religious instruction and material are banished 
from the schools, and moral conduct must be developed through 
schoolroom instruction and rational traiiung. 
RdatioB c< In one respect the theorists agreed with the New Greek educa- 
^^J^^ tors. They held the ideals as well as the process of the Old Greet 
■opUti education to be wholly inadequate. In another respect they 
agreed with the conservatives who rejected the New. They held 
the negative attitude of the sophists to be wholly inadequate 
and believed that some general moral bonds must be furnished. 
The attitude of the sophists toward knowledge was of the same 
negative and destructive character as their attitude toward moral 
principles. Along with the ancient standards of conduct, the 
previous conception of knowledge had come to be looked upon 
as antiquated and false, so that the sophists despaired of the 
attainment of any satisfactory interpretation of reality, of the 
universe, or of life. 
Sooate*' Socrates (469-399) first stated the problem of the conflict 

^^ between the Old and the New Greek education, between social 
and individual interests, and somewhat vaguely formulated the 
principles of solution. He accepted as his starting point the 
basal principle of the sophist teaching, " Man is the measure of 
all things." Thb he did in no superficial sense. If man is the 
measure of all things, the first obligation which man must as- 
sume is to know himself. 

Within the consciousness of the individual, within the moral 
nature of man, according to thb new teacher, is to be found 
the determination of the aims of life and of the purpose of educa- 
tion. Not, however, in this consciousness as mere opinion. A 
characteristic of this age was the dominance fA opinion. Ques- 
tions relating to natural phenomena, natural forces, political 
policy, economic procedure, moral principles, were all thrown 
into the arena of public discussion. As questions relating to the 
operation of economic laws, of jurisprudence, of finance, are 
often settled nowadays by popular vote, so it was then, under the 
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influence of the sophists, with a much wider list of subjects. 
"Come now, whether do you think that Jupiter always rains 
fresh rain on each occasion, or that the sun draws from below 
the same water back f^ain," proposes Strepsiades in Th* Clouds 
as a fertile and typical subject for the exchange of opinion. 
Agunst this sway of opinion Socrates set himself with all the force 
of his wonderful personality. As opposed to the purely indi- 
vidualistic basis of opinion, Socrates held that knowlec^ pos- 
sessed universal validity. From this basis he airived at his 
fundamental principle, "Knowledge is virtue." By guiding ^tmltdgt 
conduct by those ideas that [Hissess universal validity, instead <^ 
by mere opinion, one lives the virtuous life. The aim of educa* 
tion, then, was not to give the ofiFhand information that, combined 
with superficial brilliancy of speech, constituted the ideal of the 
sof^ists. It was to give knowledge to the individual by develop* 
ing in him the power of thought. Every individual has within 
himself the power of knowing and appreciating such truths as 
those <rf fidelity, of honesty, <^ truthfulness, of honor, of friend- 
ship, of wisdom, of virtue, or has the possibility of acquiring 
iiis power. This is the phase of knowledge in which Socrates 
ras interested, — the knowledge which is derived from one's 
Twn experience and which is the basis of right conduct. 

The Socratic Method. — The teachings of Socrates had two DerdopmNii 
\ tirposes. The first of these was to demonstrate that knowledge ^^"^ 
has at the basis of all virtuous action; the second was to indicate kctk 
thu knowledge was to be develo[)ed by each individual from his 
own experience by means of the dialectic method. Knowledge, 
be field, is the prerequisite of free action; it is die basis of ri^t 
action in all the arts. This is preeminently true of the highest 
of all arts, the art of right living. Such knowledge, Socrates 
held, was to be gained not from the mere opinion of the mdividual, 
but only by a search for that which was common to all and iras 
universally valid. 

But the individual is unable without training to discover that 
tibkh possesses universal validity in his own experience and in 
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Aim of tOa- his own consciousness. Such truth is to be gained only through 

y^wma *^ proccss of dialectic. Consequently the aim <rf Socrates' 

<i( thou^ work and his view of the general aim of education was to develop 

in each individual the power oi formulatii^ these universals. 

His custom was to begin a ccMiveisation by asking for infonna- 

tion, thus getting the views of his companion which he seemed 

to accept and espouse. Then through adroit questioning, these 

original opinions were developed in the words of the person to 

be instructed, until the foUy and absurdities of the superficially 

formed opinions were fully shown and the supposed possessor 

ci wisdom was brought face to face with consequences that were 

either contradictory to the original opinion or so absurd that the 

opponent confessed either the error of his opinion or his inability 

to reach a satisfactory conclusion. This first part of the method 

TU Socruic of Socrates, designed to bring conviction of error, is the ironic. 

■''"' By further questioning, the whole truth, of which the original 

opinion was but a fragment, was then developed. Socrates 

The Socr«ifc termed this latter work maieutics, — the art of givii^ birth 

maitiuta j^ ideas. This is the method fully revealed in the Socratic 

dialogues of Plato. 
EmphMii on Influence on Method and Content of Education. — The imme- 
um^oT^ diate influence of Socrates' teaching upon education was two- 
kaowkdee fold. In regard to content there was an unprecedented em< 
phasis on knowledge. This coincided with the similar influence 
of the sophists who professed to give the knowledge demandec 
by the new condition of the times. But since the knowledge of 
Socrates contained a compulsory moral import, it was a much 
broader conception than the knowledge of the earlier phi- 
losophers, than the information of the sophists, and evexi than 
the modem conception of knowledge. Nevertheless, to the 
muhitude, this distinction was hardly evident. 

To both Socrates and Plato lUtle mental improvement came 
from the direct impartation of knowledge. Against the popular 
methods of the sophists, which aimed to disseminate informa- 
tion through the formal lecture, these philosophers opposed the 
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diftlectic or conversational method. The object of this method e<°f>' 
WIS to generate the power of tbipking. Their aim was to create tani^of 
minds capable of fonning correct conclusions, of formulating j?^**i^ 
the tnith for themselves, rather than to give them the conclu- tMntilll c" 
sicffis already elaborated. Hence the method of dialectic came 
to replace both the method of formal delivery of the sophists 
md that method of training in habits throu^ doing v^ich was 
diaracteristic of the Old Greek education. 

This method is adequate when it is applied to the fonnulation limitatioiii 
of ethical truths. It enables one to determine what is the just cmicmeiiiod 
ict, what is right conduct, what is honorable, etc., since in all 
of these respects every individual has had c(mcrete experience. 
The limitations of the method appear when applied to subjects, 
such as science, histoiy and literature, wherein the content is 
Dot given by the experience of the individual, but is social. 
Such content subjects can be obtained only by methods other 
thia the dialectic. The dialectic, Socratic or questioning 
method can give scientific form, classification, interpretation, 
bat it cannot give content. The pennanent as welt as the im- 
mediate contributions of Socrates to education are these: Ji) p«nn«nent 
Knowledge possesses a practical or moral, that is, functional ^J^^!I[J^" 
nlue,and consequently it b universal, not individualistic in its loeducatiao 
Mluie; (a) The process of attaming knowledge objectively is 
the oMiversational one, and subjectively is by refiection and 
chssification of one's own experience; (3) Education has for 
its inunediate object the development of the power of thought, 
Dot the impartation of knowledge. In these respects his in- 
Buence has been as far reaching and is bs potent to-day as is the 
influence of the practices in the Greek schools of that period. 
Consequently an exposition of his ideas and influence is a com- 
ponent part of the history of education. 

Hato (420-348 B.C.) — While the influence of Plato upon 
cduationat theory and upon the thought life of educated men 
^ been lasting and profound, his influence upon school prac- 
tice dther immediate or ultimate, has been sli^t Hence 
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this discussion can but briefly notice a few salient points in hia 

educational theory and his [diilosophy. 

Pluo igned RdoHon of Plato's Views to Those of Socrates. — Plato agreed 

^^^ with Socrates that the great need of the times was the fonnula- 

ai cduotioa tion of a new moral bond in life to replace the ancient wealth 

and worth of Old Greek society rejected by the individualism of 

the New. Like Socrates, he attempted to formulate a new basis 

for the moral life which should give sufficient scope for theindi- "^ 

vidual and at the same time provide ample recognition of the 

claims of institutional life. Plato agreed with his master that 

this new bond was to be foun(>iD ideas, in universal truth, in the 

Di'icunedthfl intelligence through which men were united by nature. To 

kTO'^^fedee ^"^ virtuc Consisted in knowledge, or in whole-thoughts as 

.u basis of opposed to Opinions. Socrates was content with this l!br- 

'^'^"' mulation of the purpose of education and of life and with the 

development of the power of attaining to this knowledge in 

the few whom he tai^ht. But Plato, profoundly interested m 

the nature of these whole-thoughts, carried his investigation 

Hence hii much farther. This work of detennining the nature of knowl- 

metaptiTBcs g^jgg^ [jis metaphysics, is a most important part of Plato's 

philosophy. 

DiJecdc In regard to method Plato also acapts and elaborates the 

!!^^J^ dialectic of Socrates. He defines dialectic as a "continuous 

ideas." Um- discouTsc With one's Self." While Socrates found this power in 

' **' all and conversed with Pericles or the street cobbler alike, Plato 

considered that this Icmging for the supreme good, this power of 

attaining knowledge, was to be found only is a few. To him 

this vision of eternal truth was a function of a special or sixth 

sense, a "sense for ideas." Hence^ althou^ the influence of 

Socrates fell in with the democratic tendency of the times, the 

influence of Plato was more reactionary. In his ideal schemes 

of education he returned to an aristocratic govenmient of a 

socialistic nature. In this ideal republic philosopfaeis were to be 

the rulers. The philosopher is he who knows the highest good. 

He alone can determine to what extent the phenomenal existence 
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I ii^irozimates the idea and thus attains to the good. He alone, 
Iben, can detennine that disposition of men and things which 
irill result in the moral advancement and ultimate peifecticoi of 
the race. Sodety must be so reorganized that tUs "lover oi Soddj 
wisdom" shall control and direct its activities and relationships. J^J^j^br 
Education should aim to develop this sense for ideas in every thoae poKu 
ndividual in whom the capacity exists, and should prepare and ^. .-^^ 
.direct each individual through the guidance of the philosophers byphiioM- 
for the performance of those duties which by nature he is most ^'^ 
fitted to perform. 

The Republic, or The Dialogue on Justice, is Plato's exposition 
of an ideal society conforming to these requirements. While 
the educational scheme therein expounded has had little insti- 
tutional effect, few books have enrcised greater influence over 
Ike thought life of succeeding ages. 

Plato finds in the individual these faculties: the intellect, Pijdtoto^ 
irtiose virtue is prudence; the passions, whose virtue is forti- "'■™'*'* 
tude; the desires or appetites, whose virtue is temperance. 
* iTiereforB, when in the life of the individual the intellect re- 
strains the passions, rules absolutely the desires, and thus con- 
tn)b action; when the passions serve as an ally of the intellect; 
*hen the desires render absolute obedience, — then the virtues 
^piDpriate to each are attained, and justice is maintained in the 
^e of the individual. Thus it would be also in society if each 
dass, corresponding to these faculties, should perform its CanMpond 
•ppTDpriate function. Corresponding to the faculties of the J^^^^ 
DuiiTidual, there are in society three classes: the philosophical 
class, devoted to the pursuit of knowledge, whose virtue is wis- 
<^; the soldier class, devoted to warfare, whose virtue is honor; 
&e industrifil class, devoted to trade and crafts, whose virtue 
13 money-making. If the philosophical class should rule; the 
soldier class, protect and ddTend according to the direction of the 
first; the artisan class, ohpy and support the other two, — then 
social juaice would be attained. 

Membership in these classes is to be determined, however, 

F 
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Punctfor of by DO rule of caste. Through a system of education which dis- 
educahon for ^yg^ ^^j develops the qualifications of the individual for 
membership in that class for which nature has fitted him, virtue 
in the individual and justice in society are to be obtained. To 
education is thus consciously ascribed a much broader function 
than ever before; for it now is to provide for the fullest develop' 
ment of personality in the individual and for the maintenance trf 
a perfect form of society. Through education the conflict be- 
tween the old and the new Greek life is to be solved. 

The education of children and youth outlined in The RxpMie 
is similar to that of the Athens of Plato's day. Gymnastics and 
ThtiupMic music, the latter consisting of both music and literature carefully 
selected, form the substance of it. Higher education is divided 
into two phases, — scientific and ^ilosophic. The scientific 
period extends approximately over the years from twenty to 
thirty and includes the subjects of arithmetic, geometry, music, 
and astronomy. Following this, five years are to be devoted 
to the study of dialectic, or, as we would say, of philosophy. 
This is the earliest formulation of the curriculum that has re- 
mained in vogue from Plato's time to our own, and his is the 
earliest full discussion of the educational value of these subjects. 
The Laws is another of Plato's educational works. Written 
in his old age, it is reactionary in character and its outline of 
education resembles that of the Old Greek period. 

The Permanent Vaine of Plato's educational writings is to 
be found in the principles formulated. From his theory of 
ideas and his theory of the good, Plato develops in The Republic 
the fundamental ethical principle that each individual should de- 
vote his life to doing that which by nature he is best fitted to do, 
— that is, to accomplishing his own particular good in life. 
Thus he will attain to that which is the highest for himself and 
1 accomplish the most for society. From this there follows the 
fundamental pedagoeic^jjrinriDle thV it is the function of '^- 
cation to determine what each individual is most fitted by nature 
to do, and Jhen to prepare him for this service. This is the for- 
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nnlation of the Greek ideal of a liberal education. While it 
most be admitted that this solution is but a formal one, yet any 
practical solution is detennined largely by a previous theoretical 
scheme. Thevalue of a clearlyformulated theory, whichwiUgive 
an ideal to work toward, is clearly indicated by the chaotic condi- 
tioo of our educational practice of to-day, which possesses neither 
fcnnal ideal nor unified practice. 

In his scheme Plato provides the same education for women as Educatioa tt 
for men and gives one of the earliest defenses of women's edu- ''""^ 
catkoi. In this, as in other respects, Plato is far beyond his own 
and subsequent times. In many concrete practices, as well as in 
foimulationoftheory,his educational discussions have shaped the 
ideab of educators of all periods. His dialogues contain the 
chief exposition of the Socratic method. Consequently despite 
the impracticability d the scheme. The Republic must be con- 
sidered as one of the most important educational treatises ever 
written. 

The Practical Influence of Plato is to be seen in the formation Outcome fa 
of the philosophical schools of Athens (p. 75); in the direction ^^^^"^^a,, 
which he gave to the work of these schools; in the determinaticm aoFiucai 
<rf the school curriculum <A many following centuries and in the 
final formulation of the Greek idea of a liberal education. In 
discarding the practical value of all the subjects of study as 
subordinate to that which they possess as mental disciplines, 
as a means for developine; Dower of thought through use of the 
dialectic method, Plato gave the earliest formulation of the dis- 
ciplinary conception of education as identified with the liberal 
education. It was the discipUnaiy rather than the liberal use Dndpiiiui^ 
0* these subjects and the disciplinary rather than the liberal J^"'™'^ 
elemmt in Plato's theories that survived during the Middle Ages. 
In one other respect Plato infiuenced the education of the follow- 
ti^ centuries. 

By making it apparent that there might be a life of high aspira- 
tion and endeavor separable from and higher than citizenship, 
the way was prepared for the establishment of the Christiaa 
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Church. Even in The Republic the philosophers were, so to 
speak, outside the ranks of citizenship and exercised their con- 
trol from without by despotic authority. In reality the philoso- 
phers of the Platonic group had tittle or no interest in public 
affairs. With the organization of these and similar groups 
of philosophers ioto schools, an institution extra-state, even 
extra-socifj, was formed. Membership in these schools cams 
to be looked uptm not only as permissible, but in the highest 
degree worthy. When the Christian religion was intro- 
duced, it was genendly considered merely another one d these 
schools, holding peculiar doctrines, following ideals of con- 
duct sharply differentiated from ordinary social customs, and 
considering the type of life represented by it as greatly superior 
to the Ufe of the ordinary citizen. So it found the way well 
prepared, both in theory and in actual practice, by Plato and 
his followers. 

Aristotle (384-322 B.c.)was the one of these Greek educational 
theorists that had the greatest influence upon subsequent times. 
In his breadth of interests and activities he approximated mod^ 
em times,and by common consent bears the reputation (A the best 
educated man of any a^. 

Formulation of the Educational Ideal. — To Socrates and 
Plato the bond which was to unite individual interest and social 
welfare and thus to serve as the aim of education, was knowledge. : 
to Aristotle this aim was happiness or goodness. To the former, 
the possession of knowledge by the individual constituted 
virtue; to the latter, virtue lay in the attairmient of happiness 
or goodness. 

Vulue, then, consisted not in knowledge — that is, wise in- 
sight — but in a state of the will. A state of the will is not so 
much a condition as it is a process; hence goodness, the highest 
end attainable by man, is not a condition but an activity. 

Reality to Plato consisted of ideas, — of pure thought. The 
highest possible attamment of an individual, then, was knowl 
edge. Reality with Aristotle consisted in the accomplishment 
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of its es4 by any giv^n object, entity or fact, — in the perform- Radi^ ini 
lace of its appropriate or highest function. Hence reality is |^jj^ 
■ctivity, or performance of function, or a "becoming," whether tioniog 
k be a phenomenon of nature (physical) or of man (social). 

The good for man is the functioning of the hi^est part d GooduMoi 
man's nature, that is, his reason. The reason functions when it j^^*^ 
auitrok conduct. Consequently there are two kinds of );ood- dunctar 
ness, "goodness of intellect" and "goodness (A character." 
The first of these is produced and increased by teaching and is Hww unite 
ibe product of experience and time. Goodness of character is ^^]|J^ 
the outcome of habit. As nature does not give to some or .cknwnt* iuo 
widihold from some goodness of character, every man is capable °°° 
of attaining or receiving this goodness by formation of right 
habits. Goodness as a whole consists, then, in weU-being and 
vdl-doing. Well-being is the goodness of the intellect, connected 
dosely with possession of the universal truth ctf the Platonic 
school and providing for the development and the welfare of the 
individual. Well-doing is the goodness of action, acquired 
thnnigh habituation, and represents the social aspect of the ideaL 
Virtue does not consist in mere knowledge of the good, but in 
the functioning of this knowledge, — of ideas or principles. In 
this respect Aristotle, while a foreigner to Athens, represents 
more truly than Plato the commcm attitude (A the Greeks pre- 
liously mentioned, in considering goodness as some form of 
efficiency or excellency,as some superiority in conduct ratherthan 
in a state of mind. 

Happiness is the result of such activity, of such functioning of Btpstot^ct 
ideas, in actual Ufe. Consequently man's highest excellence, his K*^^* 
goodness, is f^ain found to be the putting into operation, in his caiat 
Sfe with his fellows, of these ideas or principles of conduct <rf 
universal validity. Thus Aristotle gives the most perfect solu- 
tion of the problem of life and the problem of the aim of educar- 
ticn that was accomplished by the Greeks. 

The Method of Education. — In brief, the method of Aris- 
Mk is objecrive and scientific, as opposed to the philosophical 
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or introspective method of Plato. Plato seeks truth through the 
direct visioQ of reason and seeks the confirmation of reason coily 
in the consciousness of man. Aristotle seeks truth in the objec- 
tive facts of nature and of social life as well as in the soul of man, 
and seeks confirmation primarily in the historic consciousness of 
the race. 

To Aristotle the dialectic method of Plato, which sou^t 
truth in the supersensuous region of mind, product truth 
of only formal value; be, on the contrary, sought for truth 
in the experience of the race, and developed as his method the 
inductive process. This he applied both objectively and sub- 
jectively. The Socratic dialectic had been applied only to the 
thought world. Aristotle first found the meaning of his terms 
and of his facts in the general consciousness of mankind. Then 
he sought for confirmation by the introspective process. The 
inductive and deductive processes of reason had been distin- . 
guished previously and, of course, as modes of thought, had been 
coextensive in their history with the history of the human race. 
But with Aristotle they became conscious procedures. He it 
was that first formulated the logic of each. 

Not only more widely than any man previous to his times, 
but also more widely than any man in subsequent ages, Aristotle 
used this inductive process. Since in the formulation q& his 
philosophical system he applied it to all previous systems of 
Greek, thought, he represents the culmination of the Greek intel- 
lectual life ; and, ota the other hand, since he applied it exten- 
sively to wholly new fields of investigation, he became the father 
of modem science. 

The Organiaaium of Education, approved by Aristotle, is 
giv«i in The Politics. Here, as with Plato, the system of edu- 
cation forms a component part of the system of the state. Not 
for more than two thousand years after this period is education 
again considered as a ftmction of the state and treated as a part 
of politics. 

The scheme approved by Aristotle is composed of elements 
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ibawn chiefly from Atbeman education and is similar in many 
Kspects to that of Plato. The child imtil six years of age 
should be trained by the parent. Beyond this period it should 
be controlled by the government, but at the same time the parent 
is also responsible for the moral education. 

Gymnastic training should aim to devebp good habits and 
cootrol of the passions and appetites; it should not aim at mere 
superiority in athletics nor at the development of the roughness 
and ferocity of soldiers. The traditional subjects of music and 
Literature are accepted as the appropriate means for moral and 
the earlier stage of intellectual education. 

All citizens are to share in this education a'ike, though slaves 
and artisans cannot attain to citizenship and hence not to the 
good life, since "it is not possible to care for the things tA virtue 
while living the life of the artisan or the slave." 

The details of the higher education, that of the rational part TtufMHa 
of the soul, — the one phase of education which was an end in ^,'*"^ 
itself and constituted the good for all the rest, — are not given. 
The treatise ends here abruptly, and that subject upon which 
Aristotle, above all others, could have thrown light, is left with 
mention only. From his other discussions, however, we know 
that this higher education would contain a large element of Bi^Krwhi- 
malhematics, — especially of geometry, because (rf its traming °'^°".°'* 
in deductive reasoning, — and also oi the two mathematical 
sciences, physics and astronomy. Ffoiu Aristotle's own exam- 
{de we may presume that it would include the biological sciences 
■nd, above all, dialectic, including both the philosophical and 
lot logical studies so thoroughly developed in his own schooL 

Following this theoretical or intellectual education, or rather ibe aduca- 
■IcH^ with it, comes the practical education in 
This includes two types of activities, the oractical c 
iDd the theoretical or legislative and judicial. The citizen 
f^lops from the former into the latter and comes to devote 
nwre and more of life to purely intellectual pursuits. Finally 
t^ best acquainted with divine things enter the priesthood. 
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Thus gradually the practical life passes into the "speculative," 
and the lesser goods are developed into the highest good of all^ 
— the life good in itself. 

Practical Influence oj Aristotle. — It was no figure, of speech 
that Dante used vdien he termed Aristotle "the master td those 
who know." The Ethics, the science of "well-being," and The 
Politics, the science of "well-doing," have exerted a profound 
influence upon the intellectual life of man at all subsequent 
periods. Aristotle was the first great scientist — the greatest 
systematizer, in fact, that the world has ever known. The basis 
for scientific thought in any line of intellectual activity was first 
consciously formulated by Aristotle in his Organon, a series of 
treatises on logic. So fundamental was Aristotle's influence in 
these respects that the scientific thinker as well as the person in 
everyday life is indebted to him for many of the most expressive 
terms in language. Such words as "end, " indicating the final pur- 
pose or cause, the term " final cause" to indicate end in this sense, 
the word"form," the word "matter"and the term"subject-mat- 
ter"as we use it in education (from the term indicating the timber 
which the carpenter uses), such words as "principle," "maxim," 
"motive," "faculty," "energy," "habit," "category," "mean" 
and "extreme" are all the results of his ^orts to systema- 
tize knowledge. 
Bcginoingi Through the pardal formulation of the inductive method 
ofihenMurj ^j ^^^^ application Li tiiought to new leases of reality, ahnost 
whoUy neglected befcre his times, Aristotle became the origina 
tor of many modem sciences. Among those upon which he 
wrote treatises are physiology, mechanics, natural philosophy, or 
physics in its broader principles, and the corresponding biologic 
science, natural history. 
knfluenceon Universally recognized as the greatest of the ancients, Aristotle 
th« Middle Yfis supreme down to the time of the fifteenth-century Renais- 
tubscquent sance. Through scholasticism (Chapter IV, Sec. 4) his work 
ciD^ became the basis of aU studies and of all educational institutions 

during the Middle Ages. In fact, it might be said that during 
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those ages all secular writings, save a few by this one man and a 
few others that were based directly upon his, dropped out of 
human interests. 

His immediate influence in Greece was not so fundamental inubediate 
His school of adherents, the Peripatetics, did not rise tp his ^"^^ 
standard, made little or no use of induction, and spent their time 
in writii^ commentaries or fruitless interpretations and adapta- 
tirais, mostly upon isolated topics. The writings of the master 
were carried to Asia Minor (287 B.C.) where for nearly two hun- 
dred years they were lost. When finally recovered, they found 
their way to the Alexandrian library and htter to Rome. 
Through translations into Arabic the knowledge of Aristotle 
' was kept alive among the Saracens. This study first centered at 
Bagdad, but later flourished throughout their empire, and was 
carried into Spain. During the early university period this 
Saracen learning brought about a revival of the interest of 
European peoples in the master and purified their knowledge 
of his works. 

THE COSHOPOLITAIT PERIOD OF GREEK EDUCATIOV.— Cultuic«>d 
General Characteristics. — The period of transition included tuaiulcin 
about one hundred years. Bythe middle of the third century B.C., higheateem, 
the individualistic tendencies had triumphed and the character- aulticintii^ 
istics of the new education had become fixed. The intellectual nuure 
life was held in high esteem; but it was a life of intellectual re- 
tirement. The relation of education to societyand the obligations 
of the educated man to his fellows were now forgotten. If this 
was true of the more intelligent and moral classes, it could not 
be expected to be otherwise with those engaged in the practical 
life. For the latter, education had come to be an intellectual 
ttaining to enable one to make the best use of his p>ersonal oppor- 
tunities. 

Two general educational features characterize this age, ex- 
tnding as it does to the period of the dominance of the Christian 
Qiurch. The first of these characteristics is the: — 

S(nad of Gmek Culture. — During this period Greek 
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culture Spread throu^out the imown world. Through the 
military and administrative genius of Alexander the Great the 
preliminary conquest was made; through learning, art and in- 
stitutions the Greek conquest was made permanent. Within 
a century after Alexander's death (323 B.C.} the habits and cus- 
toms of all the East were colored by those of the Greeks. 

Greek schools, Greek theaters, Greek baths, Greek institutions 
of every type, were to be found in every city in the East. At the 
time of the Mohammedan conquest, after almost a thousand 
years of vicissitudes, the city founded to bear the name of the 
conqueror possessed 400 theaters, 4000 palaces, 4000 baths, and 
a library of 700,000 volumes. 

Through the work of the Greeks during this period learning 
became, as it is now, universal; it was the possession of no pecul- 
iar people, and became independent of time and place. 

As culture became universal and education individual in its 
nature, new types of educational institutions came into existence. 

The Rhetorical Schools constituted one of these types. The 
wandering sophists (pp. 55-7), opposed so bitterly by Socrates 
and Plato, flourished for only about a century. By the latter part 
of the fourth century B.C., their work had differentiated and re- 
sulted in the formation of two distinct types of schools, t he rhe- 
torical and the philosophicaL The work of the sophists and the 
philosophers had given scientific shape to the study of grammar, 
rhetoric and logic. In a brief time this work was formulated 
into a regular course of study with appropriate methods. Numer- 
ous rhetorical schools resulted. By preparing for the practical 
activities of life, through training in oratory and in the new 
knowledge of the times, these schools appealed very effectivety 
to a lai^ portion of the intellectual class and soon became 
numerous and influential. 

As Socrates formed the transition from the early sophists to 
the philosophical schools, so Isocrates (393-338 b.c.) represented 
a similar transition to the rhetorical schook. There were 
many similar schools before his time. But with him the transi- 
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tian from the teaching methods of the sophists to a distinct type 
of institutional work holding definite aims was complete. The 
school of Isocrates did much toward making Athens the center 
ri the intellectual culture of the world; for schools like his con- 
tinued to offer for many centuries the highest practical training 
not only to the Greek, but to the Oriental and to the RomaD. 
While these schools were all private, they formed a component 
part of the higher educational system. 

Dialectic and Pbiloeopliical Schools differed from the rhetori- Fourgn 
cal schools in that they afforded a training in argumentative ^^, 
power. Their interest was in speculative questions of meta- numenx 
physical or ethical import.* These questions were usually '" 

debated in private. Consequently such schools had little direct 
bearing upon public welfare; certainly they afforded no train- 
ing for the practical activities of the day. Plato, Aristotle and 
other philosophers gathered around themselves groups of stu- 
dents that were soon organized into schools. Sudi groups were 
tau^t first in the pubUc gymnasia and later in private grousds 
attached to these gymnasia. Plato taught in the Academy, 
Aristotle in the Lyceum. Zeno taught in the public porch (stoa) 
of a temple and founded the school of the Stoics; Epicurus 
tau^t in his own private gardens and founded the school 
of the Epicureans. Many minor schools also grew up. Each 
of these schools oi thought, minor as well as major, not atHj 
embodied an intellectual training, but developed into a sort 
of religious cult. Such groups of philosophical teachers and 
students formed, as it were, secret religious societies which 
aimed to control die conduct as well as to determine the in- 
tellectual life of adherents. Allegiance to these was substi- 
tuted for allegiance to the state, and thus these schools 
assisted in furthering the individualistic tendency at the ex- 
pmse of the state. 

Hie character of the work of these schoob became very difFer- 

ent bom that in the time of their founders. From the very first 

' Sec PUto'a Diaiogues tor tyftM. 
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Their work the scholarchs — or heads of these schools — attempted to set 
S'rfW forth the ideas of the respective founders. There was little 
position attempt to apply the?deas of the great teachers in investigation, 
ment*" TO research or even in discussion of new topics. Their work came 
Jongerthsto* to be morc and more largely that of appreciation and comment. j, 
l^Ttj!^ i*latonism, Stoicism and Epicureanism adapted themselves to 
iitiveinquiiT phases of Roman ideals of life. But not only did the Lyceum fail 
to develop new doctrine; it did not succeed in keeping alive the 
old. For the most part the work of these schools, though di- 
rected toward a different object, became as formal and artificial 
as the work of the sophists. In all there grew up a reverence for 
the written word that had great influence, literary and religious 
as well as educational. Educationally this formalism was a' 
distinct decline. 

Tlie Universities of the Grecian world were the out- 
growths of these philosophical and rhetorical schools. While 
there were several such groups of schools, two alone are worthy 
of special mention and have been given the title of university. 
ud»ewlty«l The University of Athens resulted from the combination <rf 
iuit» ftum three of these schools, the Academy, the Peripatetic school, — 
ihecomu- as that founded by Aristotle was called, — and the Stoic. Be- 
e^!eUciute ^^use of the depredations of war all had been compelled to 
mininit ind move into the city. By a combination of the state education 
tofbiaX ^ the ephebes (p. 4a), — which was now reduced to one year 
sdioob and had become optional, — with the more intellectual work 
of the philosophical schools a permanent institution was 
formed whose head was elected by the Athenian senate. The 
boys were required to attend lectures in the three philosophical 
schools, and teachers of rhetoric and logic were added. Student? 
came to the new school from abroad; many of these being ill 
prepared, this gave opportunity for work to numerous private 
teachers, tutors, and assistants. In time there grew up the 
elaborate structure of a university, as we know it in modem 
times. 
The Roman emperors, Vespasian (69-79 a-d.), who first gave 
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imperial support to the university, Hadrian (117-128 A.D.) impauimp 
and the Antonines (138-180 A.D.), were specially interested in S^veniiy 
making the University of Athens the center of learning for the byUieRo. 
Empire. While the professional staflE was probably but ten or ^ *"''*' 
twelve in number, its work was supplemented by that of a large 
number tA assistants and instructors, paid from the fees of the 
studmts, and by that of a large number of pedagogues who at- 
toided the younger and wealthier students. 

Student life was now prolonged to a period from three or four 
to even seven years in length. The ephebic organization de- 
generated into one resembling student clubs or secret societies. 

As the center of classical learning and hence of pagan influ- Suppnaion 
ence, the university aroused the opposition of the early Christian ^i^""*" 
emperors and was suppressed by Justmian m 539 a.d. aj>. 

Th€ Universily of Alexandria, during the earlier Christian Umwni^ of 
centuries, supplanted Athens as the intellectual center of the JJ|^|^ 
world. Under the influence of the Ptolemies (333-30 B.C.), bythe 
the purpose of their master Alexander to make this new city the "°™*" 
center of Greek influence, of power, and of learning in the East 
njjis carried out. They founded and supported a museum iti great 
and library where men of letters and of science resided at royal ^"^ 
expense. A most extensive collectitm of Greek, Jewish, Egyp- 
tian, and Oriental manuscripts was secured for this remarkable 
library. 

Not cnly did Alexandria possess the manuscripts of Aris- A«i«nom[- 
totle, but here alone, of all these institutions of higher learning, and mube- 
was the Aristotelian method of investigation employed. To be '^^ *""* 
sure, this was during only one or two brief periods and then, for 
the most part, only in the subjects of astronomy and geography. 
Here was formulated the Ptolemaic theory of the universe, which, 
tbou^ wrong in its fundamental conceptions, was so nearly right 
in its methods that it served with remarkable accuracy as a basis 
(or determining the motion of the heavenly bodies and the pre- 
diction of astronomic events. Here, too, Archimedes of Syra- 
cuse carried on most of his labors and made many <A bis 
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discoveries in physics. Here Euclid perfected that branch cA 
mathematics which bears his name. But for the most part, it 
must be admitted that the work at Alexandria, like that in 
the Grecian philosophical scboob, consisted in little else than 
dreary comment and exposition of what the master or, more 
often yet, the corrupted manuscript version of the master said. 
I Here the early Christian Fathers were educated, and from the 
^'chSlS north African intellectual centers proceeded that formulation of 
Christian doctrine that is yet accepted as orthodox. 

With the fall of Alexandria into Mahometan power (640 a.d. ), 
all this intellectual activity ceased. Some interest, however, 
was transferred to the Arabs, to be revived later in Saracen science 
and philosophy at Bagdad and Cordova. The library was de- 
stroyed by tiie first caliph, furnishing, it is said, fuel sufficient 
for four thousand public baths for a period of six months. 
Greek C08- FUSIOH WITH ROMAN EDUCATIOir. — After the Roman 
X^^ Conquest (146 B.C.) Greek culture in general was rapidly ap- 
becomei the proprfated by the Roman conquerors, and the education of the 
Roman edu- cosmopoUtau period extended its boundaries without changing 
'^^^ its character. In its later phase, when "captive Greece took 

captive her rude conqueror," Roman education is but one aspect 
of the cosmopolitan education of Greece. 

SnOURT 

The Greeka first worked out the various aspects of peraonality uid strove 
in thdr education to produce the development of these in the indindual 
thiDu^ education. The full attainment of this purpose was secured through 
ft long historical evolution. During the Homeric period Greek ideals wert 
concentrated into the t}rpe9 of the warrior and the councilor, in whom the 
social aspect of the educational ideal was emphasized. The SpaTti\ii3 9o n- 
tiDued this extreme emphasis on the social aspect of education and elabo- 
rated a scheme in wfaidi the entire society was organized for educational 
ends. In Ath«)a_the individual was ^ven more emphasis; the state de- 
tennined ibe'staDdards, but the family prodded the education. Schools 
of two types, one for music and literature, tbe other for gTmnastics, were 
Mtablished. After Ionian Greece was Invught into dose contact with 
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other peoidea, tbe old conaervative educational ideals and practices were 
R[dacfed by those which gave greater scope to the individual. The sophists 
were instrumental in introducing the new educational practices. TheGreek 
ptiilosophets, especially Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, attempted to bar- 
moniie this conflict between the old institutional education and the new 
itwfividualistic one. The result was a statement of the problem of education 
in tenns of the present time. While their discussion of educational dm& 
methods snd subject-matter has had profound influoice from that time to 
the present, the suggestions of the Greek theorists as to educational orgaoi* 
zatioa had little immediate efTect The individualistic tendency continued 
oDtil checked on the political side by the Roman EmfMre and on the rooial 
■de by Qiristianity. But before this time the Greek education and culture 
bad become cosmopolitan in character. 
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CHAPTER IV 

TBI KOIUNS. EDUCATION AS TKAININO FOB PRACTICAL JXHt 

GENERAL CHARACTER OF ROHAN EDUCATION.— 

Dominant Instittttions and the Genius of tlie People. — The Theprao- 
gcnjus of the Romans was a wholly practical one. The great ^f''^*''^ 
ntpit of the Romans was that they accomplished concrete mam con- 
nsults by adapting means to ends. The Romaii was not one {1,^^^^^ 
vho found satisfaction in the attainment for its own sake to a chvmcter 
subjecdve state, — a state of happiness, a life of contemplation, q,^^ 
(tf {esthetic enjoyment, of intellectual activity. More char- 
acteristic of his genius was the striving for some external object; 
the accomplishment of some concrete piupose lying outside 
of his own thought life. He strove for some form of excellence 
01 achievement of material value to his fellows, and similarly 
striven for by them. 

The Greeks defined those things that have been deemed by 
iD ages the most worthy objects of the present life. Among 
these are aesthetic enjoyment, intellectual power, moral per- 
SDoality, political freedom, and that social excellence, called 
culture. The work of the Romans was the practical one of 
fnmishing the means, the institutions, for realizing these ideals. 
Hence they have ever been looked upon as a utilitarian people. 

SamoH Standard of Judgment. — Contrasted with the Greek DtefulneM 
tendency to measure all things by the standard of reasonable- "''^J^^ 
Dtss, or harmony, or proportion, we have the Roma n tendency Romm 
to judge ever by the usefulness or the effectiveness (^"V^ing. ■'""'^•'* 
Hot this reason the Romans tended to look upcm the Greeks as 
I naionary, unpractical people, while the Greeks considered 
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the Romans somewhat as sordid barbarians, with force of char- 
acter and military strength, but with no appreciation erf the 
higher aspects of life. 
RoDUMroiw ConiriinUions 0} Rome to Civilization. — The permanent 
i^mT^titu- contributions of the Romans to civilization were, then, of two 
tioiB,«nd great types, (i) Through their development and organization 
'^tSed vir- °^ ^^ *^^y furnished that institutional organization of life 
tucs that serves to a large extent as the basis of modern social life. 

(2) Through their influence on the practical virtues, chiefly 
by means of the law'and the state, but also later by the adapta- 
tion of the Stoic philosophy and the propagation of the Christian 
religion, they contributed to the exaltation of the moral con- 
ception of life. Thus it follows that they have exerted much 
less of permanent influence on education, in the narrower 
sense, than have the Greeks. No science, no speculative phi- 
losophy, no contribution to the abstract intellectual or (esthetic 
elements in education followed from their conception of life 
and of religion. Their whole influence was the practical one of 
adaptation and organization. 
The five Roman Ideal of Education ehown in their Conception of 

rigw^ot the Rigiita and Duties. —The rights of the Roman citizen were five 
dtiwn in number and all clearly defined by law. These were: the right 

of the father over his children (palria potestas); the right of the 
husband over his wife (matms); the right of the master over 
his slaves {potestas domintca); the right of one freeman over 
another which the law gave him through contract or through 
forfeiture (manus capere); and the ri^t over property {do- 
minium). The freeman received these rights by birth; but after 
the earlier centuries they could also be acquired either by 
naturalization or adoption or by enfranchisement. The duties 
of a Roman citizen corresponded to and grew out of his rights. 
Thedutia Now all of the duties of the father and of the citizen neces- 
"'^'"'*' sitated a definite training through the years of boyhood iA 
righti order that the appropriate abilities or virtues might be developed. 

Only to a slight extent was this training furnished by the sdiocd 
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evm in the later periods. Yet a definite education (A positive 
character and great value was furnished by the home. 

Bkmeats in this Educational Idtal. — In the perform^ce c< 
tliese-duties certain definite virtues or moral characteristics 
were demanded. These were all of an extremely practical char- 
ttttx and were formulated from an actual living type. Man- 
hood, as exemphfied in living men, in welt-known historical 
personages, or in mythical heroes, furnished the standards 
which the youth was expected to approximate. 

Foremost of these virtues was that of piety or obedience, virtue* ot 
Piety comprised both the religious idea of reverence and the ^^- "^ 
noticHi of filial regard for parental control. Together with new' 
modesty it approximated the Greek idea of reverence, the 
balance or harmony of conduct? Manliness, or firmness, or 
what we term character {conslantia) was a virtue valued by 
the Romans and exemplified in their lives more than by any 
other ancient people. 

As a result of this, the other virtue of bravery or courage had Courage, 
much more (rf the idea of fortitude than did the correspond- **^^*' 
ing Greek ideal. Since " Rome must never conclude a peace hoaettr. 



save as victor;" so no Roman must ever voluntarily quit a ' 
strife before having vanquished. Herewas none of the fear 
of excess that characterized the Gre-k. To these virtues were 
f irf added two more homely ones, characteristic of a practical people 
only and growing out fA a life of industrial activity, where 
actual participation in the toil of life was considered a duty 
ind not a disgrace. These were prudence, especially in the Dutjthe 
management of one's business affairs, and honesty or fair 2!^^^° 
<lealing in all economic relations. Earnestness (gravitas), 
M^ety in ccHiduct, or dignity of bearing was substituted for the 
Greek idea of gracefulness. Viewed from the standpoint olt the 
individual, all these virtues were summed up in the ideal of 
duty: from the standpoint of the state, in the ideal of justice. 
Thou^ at the beginning the Greek ideal of virtue was largely 
ihit of devotion to the state, the ideal of physical bravery soon 
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ceased to be its chief element; their moral ideal was ever for- 
mulated in tome form of virtue in terms of personal satisfaction. 
(L^Jt In time their ideal came to be formulated in terms of hap- 
g iness or in termToi mtellectual activity . The Roman ideal, 
<Hi the other butd, ever continued to keep as its basal element 
the idea of bravery or of virtue in the sense of devotion to the 
state. Virtue, then, in terms of duty, as stated in principles 
or in law, remained the Roman omception of life. Life in 
terms of personal virtue is the idealistic formulation <rf life; 
life in terms of duty is the moral ccHiception of life as formulated 
by the practical man. 
The home The Practical Education. — The Home as the Center oj Edu- 
^l^^tat w*"***- — 1° * conception of education that has to do for the 



Ltn OF A Roman fkou Infancy to Manhood 

FmB ■ Suo>plu(iu. (SiJwol lib U ib« center] 

most part with the formation of moral character, schools can 
hold but a minor place as an educational means. And so it 
was at Rome. Their place was taken by other institutiwis, 
chiefly the home. The power of the father exalted his functions 
and made the family the social unit, even in many legal respects. 
The moral importance of the home, as well as its legal and social 
importance, was emphasized. The father was respraisible for 
the moral and physical training of the boy. The mother held 
a position far superior to the place of women in Greece. Within 
the home she was dignified with a position of independence 
and responsibility. She was more the companion of her husband 
socially and more his partner in his man^ement of the home 
than in Greece. She herself reared and cared for her own 
diildren, instead of turning them over to a nurse. The boy, 
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wfaen somewhat grown up, became the companicHi of his father 
instead <& being turned over to a slave or pedagogue, as with the 
Greeks. 

Biogropky _ as jfjdean s. — The influence of the home was sup- The we of 
plemented by that (rf concrete types of Roman manhood. No ''''SSd 
other people have so effectively used the personages of importance in ewir 
in their own history in forming the character of the youth S^^ 
of each generation. Their earliest literature consisted of the hjnm* utd 
k^nds and heroic tales of the early Romans. Their songs were ''*"^"" 
but the glorification of these same deeds. Something similar 
to this occurred in Greece in the earlier period. The Grecian 
heroes, however, were demigods or were ccmstantly protected 
by the interposition of the gods, and hence were beyond imi- 
tatioD by the wiser men of later generations. The Roman 
heroes, on the other hand, possessed virtues and performed 
deeds such as could be imitated by every Roman boy. 

Imitation as the Method. — From what has been sud it The Romu 
follows that the most u nport_ant characteristic of the method ^"^^ 
< jf Rom M education was i mitation . While the Greeks empha^ unce of im- 
sized the assiimlative character of the soul and hence sought ^^^^j. 
educational results by creating an environment of cultural value the Greeks, 
through public works of art, religious ceremonials, dramatic ^^^^^ 
presentations, and a free and open life in public places, the ment 
Roauuii^ emphasized the imitative character of the soul and 
hence sought educational resul ts by placing before thejoutlLA 
amcrete c hara cter to belfoSowed. Though the pedagogue and 
tEeinspSer performed' a" somewliat similar service with the 
Greeks, yet the function of these was rather to control and 
direct; this was true at least of the pedagogue, who, because a 
Elave, was not to be imitated. The Roman youth was to be- 
axne pious, grave, reverential, courageous, manly, prudent, 
hcoest, by the di rect imitation of h is father and of old Romans 
tt so heroic a charac ter as to be embodied i n their legendg ftnd" 
his tories, yet withal men wh o haH'actii^y walked the streets 
SJTiad gathftfM m the Ji-oniS 
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Training, er In ODB Other important respect does the method of Roman 
^' *^^ education differ from that of the Greeks. With both peoples 
imporunt education was primarily a process of doing as opposed to one 
ttMinitruc- of instraction. Certain a ctivities WCT ejmdertakgi-tQ.fe'nn cer- 
tain approved habits. Su bsequent to t his earlier phase of their 
educational develo pment, the Gre eks added a process jrf in- 
sIfuctJ^"to ~make su ch habit s ratfonal; this the Romans never 
developecl~as a component part of their education. Thou^ 
in later periods they adopted the Greek school, it was not a 
native process; it neither formed an essential part of their con- 
ception of education nor became of general use and significance 
until well cm in the imperial period. 
/ The «ctiTt Then, too, there was a radical difference between the " doing " 
I ^,^!ti^'° P«>c«ss of the Greeks and that of the Romans. The Romans 
were » direct rejected as marks of effeminacy, gymnastic training, dancing, 
Mi^n^for music, literature; in brief, all such educational means as the 
! the utiTitia Greeks employed. Through games, it is true, the Roman boy 
1 "■*' gained in physical development to a certain extent; but not 

through any organized and systematized use of them. There 
were no gymnasia. Fhpical development was _secured on - 
the martial fipM-i ^d jfl thp rff.mp, and through actual e^ regS" 
with weapon s, su pplemente d by the actual tr''i'li"S "^ Tfll Ij^" 
cn the. iai^ In every respect ihe training (rf boys was either 
through an apprenticeship to the soldier, the farmer, the states- 
man, or by f t^tual participation in those activities that were 
later required of them as citizens. Thus in method we see 
the characteristic of the practical education, — the doing (rf 
the actual thing to be dtme. They had no appreciation whatever 
of training and instruction in certain selected activities that 
possess cultural value because they plant in the very nature of 
the child germs of a much fuller development in manhood. 

PERIODS OF ROMAir EDUCATION. — Roman education 
falls into two great time-divisions: one in which its ideals and 
practices were purely Roman, the other in which Greek in- 
fluence was prominent uid education became of a composite 
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or cosmopolitan character. Owing to the much more stable 
character of the Romans, this change was more gradual than 
the conesponding one in Greece and affected the masses di the 
people much less radically. 

The dominance of Greek educational practices and insti- Theinbo. 
tutiais did not become complete until near the fall 'of the qI^^ 
Republic (31 b.c.). In 55 B.c. Cicero (106-43 ^-C-) published cationd 
his work On Oratory, which was the first Roman exposition ^^^ 
of the Greek educational ideal. As Cicero was the first Roman fonned the 
to rise to power through oratory, that is by means of the Greek £,'^1^^ 
educati(Mi, this date may well be taken as the dividing point be- Romu edu 
tween the two eras. Each of these general divisicms falls into "*"" 
two sub-periods. 
^, (PERIOD OF EARLY ROHAN EDUCATIOn (753 to about Euiy Ro. 
J50B.C). — During thisperiod the features previoudy given ccm- J]""^!!^ 
cerning Roman education dominated completely. The rearing ' moral and 
(rf the child was in the hands of the mother, the training of the '~"' 
boy in the hands of the father. The home was practically 
the only school, though the boy early became the companion 
f& bis father in business, public and private, on the street, in 
the forum, and in the camp. Education was largely moral; 
discipline was severe; ideals were rigorous. The slight literary 
dement entering into their educati<m was that connected with 
the religious and choral service, and with the Laws of the Twelve 
Tables. These fundamental laws of the republic, adopted in,portuM» 
4SI and 450 B.C., remained the basis of Roman society for of the Lam 
*Iit)Qst a thousand years. In the functitm they performed, these -p^^i^ 
Itws resembled those of Lycurgus ; though they dealt not with Tabia 
education, but with the power of the father, property rights, 
idigious serviras, political and miUtary obhgaticms, and similar 
subjects. In the broadest sense, they constituted the frame- Constituted 
*OTk of Roman society and hence embodied the ideals of life J^lJ^^j^ 
that gave to education its concrete ends. The relation <A the traimnc of 
laws to education in the narrower sense consisted, first, m the Jj^"*'^ 
definite embodiment of the power of the father over the child 
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and his duty concerning his training; second, in the custora 
followed for many generati(»is of requiring eveiy boy to learn 
the tables as they were posted in the Fonim and to become 
perfectly familiar with their meaning. This in itself ofTered no 
insigni&cant intellectual training. Its practical character, 
however, made such training very different from that which the 
Greek boy acquired from a similar familiarity with Homer. 
The school During the latter part of this period, elementary schools fur- 
""li^ *^ nished the rudiments of the arts of reading, writing, and arith- 
■ "diTer- metic. Such elementary schools were known as Utdi (ludus, 
"'"" — play, sport, or a turning aside),^ a name which indicates 

that their function was only supplementary and that they were 
not essential to the real education of the Roman youth. These 
schools were of a purely private character, and were held in 
some home or in an unfrequented nook or porch of a temple or 
other public building. Even in the matter of truning in the 
arts of reading and calculating, these schools evidently rep- 
resented a "diversion" from the ordinary custom (rf training 
ig in the home. 
or«Jutlin-T_ PBMOD OF IHTRODUCTION OF GREEK SCHOOLS.— 
oTg^S" "^^ *""* '"*•" ^^ middle of the third century to the middle of 
ide» the first century constituted a period of transition, during which 

Greek customs and ideas were introduced. This period coin- 
wiih the cided substantially with the period of national expansion through- 
^Jj^jon out the peninsula of Italy. Previous to this time Rome vras 
of Some only a local community; after this period Rome became aa 
empire which had, necessarily, to acquire a cosmopolitan culture. 
By the time of the opening of this transitional period, the ele- 
mentary schools (schools of the literators, they were also called) 
Theeiemetit were quite numerous and they soon came to be known as schools 
™Vro- °^ ^^ grammaHsts as well This of itself indicates that a tran- 
mui prod- sition was going on, A.bout the onening o f thig pfi r'"^ ^ ivjlis 
AndroninK (384-304 b.c.) franslated the Ody jx^y jritff T-*'Jn- 
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The book was soon introduced into these schools, giving them 
a more literary content than they had hitherto possessed. The 
translation of other Greek works followed rapdily ; and Latin introduc- 
literature took its rise at the same time. This growth of literwy u^^*" 
material soon produced a radical advance in education, namely, element into 
the introduction of the Greek grammar school, distinct from '' 

the ludus in form and superior to it. The exact time of intro- 
duction is difficult to determine. The Greek Andronicus, pre- The Greek 
viously mentioned, was (in 27a B.c.) brought as a slave to Rome E^^" "^ 
from bis home in southern Italy, and after securing his freedom «dboaU 
is said to have becc»ne a teacher of the Greek and Latin lan- 
gu^^es. Other teachers, of Greek origin, followed; though it is 
probable that these early teachers did little more than give some 
sli^t knowledge of the language and hterature, chieSy in trans- 
lation, to a chosen few. Certain it is that by the time of the The Gm^ 
decree c^ expulsion of philosophers and rhetoricians issued by ^^^^ 
the Senate in 161 b.c. a higher type of Greek teachers had 
^ipeared. Thus the Greek grammatical and rhetorical schools 
were both established. 

The subsequent introduction of the Latin rhetorical school not Latin grua 
(Hily supplemented the work of the Greek rhetorical schools, ^rtori'cj 
but gave a much wider scope to this formal or rhetorical ichoob 
education, since it affected a much larger portion ttf the popu- 
latitm. In 02 B.C. the censors issued the following decree: — Decree of 

the Senate 
" It is reported to ua that certain persons liave instituted a new kind of 9> "-(=; 
dsapline; that our youth resort to flieir schools; that th^ have assumed Jf^^'oj 
die title of Latin Rhetoricians; and that young men waste their time diere gnmmai 
fcr whole days together. Our ancestors have ordained what instruction it 
is fitting their children should receive, and what schools they should attend. 
These novelties, contrary to the customs and mstructions of our ancestors, 
ve neither approve, nor do thc^ appear to us good. Wherefore it appears to 
h« our duty that we should notify our judgment both to those who keep 
mch schools, and those who are in tbe practice of frequenting ihem, that 
ih^ meet our disapprobation." 

That the reception given to these schools had not been a 
hear^ (me and that theii influence was not general until the 
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Support imperial period, is evidenced by the fact that the instances ol 
■d!^^ the few notable men who underwent a rhetorical training and 
ftcDCTKi pro&ted practically by it, such as Cicero, Pompey, Oesar, Mark 
" '^ Antony, and even Augustus, are cited by Suetonius as unusuaL 

He states that by slow degrees, rhetoric made itself manifest 
as a useful and honorable study, and that many persons de- 
voted themselves to it, both as a means of defense of personal 
rights and as a means of acquiring reputation. The custom 
of sending the youth to Greece to receive this rhetorical training, 
/> as in the case of Cicero, became established durii^ thb period. 
The generJ^n THIRD OR IMPERIAL PERIOD. THE HELLENIZED 
Z^^rwk ROMAN EDUCATION.— Durihg this period, including about 
learning and a half century B.C. and two centuries a,d., the Romans attempted 
e ucation ^^ introduce the new wine of Greek culture and intellectual 
activity and individualism into the old bottles of Roman in- 
stitutional life. Never before, perhaps never at any time, has 
one people attempted to appropriate so thoroughly the intel- 
lectual life of another. The native vigor of the Roman char- 
acter made it possible to do this without a complete surrender 
of their own characteristics, and consequently rendered some 
modification of the Greek mtellectual and educational char- 
acteristics necessary. The Romans never acquired the intel 
lectuaUty, the versatility, or the originality of the Greeks. At 
best, they perfected the form of literature; at worst, their 
education became one of pure form possessing little real value. 
Thb was true in the later centuries of the empire and is re- 
vealed in their intellectual life and literature. 

The general means by which the Romans appropriated the 

Greek culture was by the adoption of the Greek educational 

institutions. 

Workoftha The School of the Literator (or Ludimagister). — Even during 

*^^t»ry jjj[g period this elementary school never attempted to give more 

literar? in than the merest rudiments of the arts of reading, writing, and 

chwacier calculation. Since reading was taken up in the grammatical 

school as a fine art, it is probable that, when the boy had mas 
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lered the art .of reading ordinary p^vse, be was immediately 
tnusfeired to the higher school. By the time of Cicero, the 
Laws of the Twelve Tables disappeared from the elementary 
schools, and their place was taken by portions of the Latinized 
Odyssey or by versified moral maxims. 

This phase of education, bemg non-Grecian, never received 
any general attention, nor such teachers — often mere slaves 
— my public esteem. 

The School of ttie Orammaticua now became a definitely Definite or- 
fonnulated educational institution with an elaborate method, a ^^j'*"" 
fized cuiricuium, and public support. Such schools were of »« tcboob 
two types; one for the teaching (rf the Greek language, the other 
for the Latin. Quintilian recommended the learning of the 
Greek language first. The Latin Grammar Schools were to be 
found in every city m the empire, and they remamed as one of 
the most per^tent institutions of the old pagan civilization until 
the overthrow of Roman culture by the bwrbarians. The master 
was called a literatus or a grammatkus. The major part Litentwe, 
of the work of these schools was, as the name indicates, ■^""7"*' 
the study of grammar. But grammar included more than the dudedundei 
term si^iifies with us, for it related to the study of both the «»•«»" 
linguistic elements and the literary products of the language. 
And literature might be — and certainly was in the conception 
t& Quintilian — a broader concept than with us. It included 
the work of the historians and of the scientific writers as well 
IS of the poets. 

For the Romans, the worid of learning had become iden- other tno- 
tical in outline with that of the Greeks. It is certain that ^^^^ 
to some extent mathematics, music, and rudimentary dialectics into the 
vere introduced into the grammar schools. In all of the studies |~ 
mentioned, the practical character of Roman life was never lost 
si^t of; their use never became identical with that in the Greek 
schools. Gymnastics and dancing were never introduced; the 
fomier was taught only in connection with military training, 
*nd the latter, if ever, in the home. 
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Traioingin Thiough the traiiuDg in declamation the work. <A the gram* 
*"''"'*'''"' matical school merged into that of the rhetorical school But 
in its main purpose the former was different from the latter- 
in the grammatical school the object was to give a masteiy of 
the language, a correctness of expression in reading, in writing, 
and in speaking, and to do this through a familiarity with the 
best Greek and Latin authors. Thus the literary educatior 
developed by the Greeks as the highest form c^ the liberal edu- 
cation was further developed along the definite line of a practical 
education for the life of affairs. 
rt;,iMntiaa Hw School of the Rhetof was the culmination of this practical 
SmTtSr Wterary education. Similar to the schools of the sophists, or 
Uwyer aiid of the later rhetoricians of Greece, these schools furnished a 
J^^ direct preparation for the life of affairs at Rome by a 

thorough training in oratory. Consequently they were patron- 
ized only by those who expected to devote their lives to a public 
career. During the later imperial period such a life became 
the distinctive characteristic of the members f£ the senatorial 
class, 
wide Kope To the Roman, the power of the orator represented the various 
■£ the func- ways in which an educated man in modem times can make his 
xatoT ' knowledge effective in the service of his fellow-men. It is not 
so much that the Roman conception of education is narrow, 
but rather that the social organization of the times gave but 
few facilities for bringing intellect to bear upon practical affairs. 
The great warriors of the times were also great orators ; indeed, 
they were often great leaders because they were great orators. 
The orator was greater than the philosopher, because the orator 
included the philosopher. The functions performed in modem 
society by the pulpit, the press, the rostrum, the bar, the legis- 
lative debate, even by the university, were in those times all 
performed by the orator. Hence at its best the Roman ideal 
was a great one. It is only when we come to consider its 
ordinary realization that it appears formal, artificial, and 
restricted. 
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The riietorical training of the youth began at about the Attended by 
fifteenth year of age, the time the boy laid aside the toga pratexta J^J^J"^ 
and assumed the dress of manhood. Then, if destined for a ttigt 
public career, he entered the rhetorical school to supplement 
the thorough linguistic training he had received in the grammar 
schools. The length of time spent on this stage d education 
«QuM depend upon his interests, his abilities, and the schools 
heattenc^d. 

The routine of the school ccoisbted for the most part in dec- Rovtliie 
hmation and debate. At its best, however, the rhetorical ^J^^, 
school included much more than this exercise in debate. Ac- 
cording to Quintilian, the grammar school should thoroughly 
acquaint the boy with all literature; and the rhetorical school, 
in a similar manner, should give him a knowledge of music, 
of arithmetic, <A geometry, of astronomy, and of philosophy. 
Quintilian enumerates the qualifications of the orator as follows: 
a knowledge of things (gained through a mastery c^ literature); 
a good vocabulary and an ability to make careful choice of 
words; a knowledge of human emotions and the power of arous- 
ing them; a gracefulness and urbanity ctf manners; a knowl- 
edge of history and of law; a good delivery; a good roemoiy. 
B^ond this he holds, also, that no one can be a good orator 
unless he is first a good man. 

libraiieB and Univemties. — In a most literal sense the higher libruia 
education of Rome was an imitation of Greece. Its earlier *"^J* 
Hbraries were taken as spoils from the Greeks, just as the earliest a^ Gi^ 
of its higher teachers were slaves or refugees from Greece as a 
lesult of the Roman conquest. In 167 B-C. the conqueror 
Paulus iflmilius brought over the first of these libraries; Sulla 
and later conquerors brought others. Augustus founded two 
public hbraries. During the golden age of Latin literature, 
books multiph'ed, many libraries were founded, and all the The onivfc. 
^purtenances of an age of culture abounded. With the library ^n^e^ty* 
founded by Vespasian (69-79 a*^*) "* the Temple of Peace, VespiaiM 
elected after the fire of Nero, the university of Rome had its origin. 
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Under Hadrian (117-138 a.d.) and the later emperors interested 
in literature and education, this was developed into a definite 
institution termed the Athenssum. Mote attention was given 
to law and medicine than to philosophy. The liberal arts, 
especially gnumnar and rhetoric, were fully represented both in 
the Latm and in the Greek languages. Later, teachers of archi- 
tecture, mathematics, and mechanics were appointed by the 
emperors, — at least by Alexander Severus. These lines of 
instruction represented the entire work of the university. There 
was nothing m the way of investigation or of creative speculation. 
All mstnictioQ consisted in formal discipline such as was given 
in the lower schools or in the mere exposition of the subject as 
organized by the Greeks. 

While grammar and rhetorical schools were distributed over 
the provinces, the same cannot be said of the universities. 
Aside from those in the Greek centers of culture, all of which 
were in the East except Massilia (the modem Marseilles), there 
were no other universities under the Roman regime. The estab- 
lishment of libraries in provincial towns was an occasional 
occurrence. 

Support of Schools by the Empire. — Although the number 
of schools increased during imperial times to such an extent that 
scarcely one provincial town was without its grammar school, 
yet it can hardly be said that a system of schools existed. There 
was no governmental oversight of these schools; there was no 
compulsion in their establishment. But owing to the fact that 
the government, both imperial and municipal, came to the sup- 
port of these schools, many of them lost their private character 
and in that sense may be said to have constituted a system. 

Several of the early emperors followed the example of Ves- 
pasian in building up the Atbenieum. But Antoninus Pius 
(138-161 A.D.) was the first to systematize the encouragement 
to education and to extend it to lower schools. He conferred 
upon a hmited number of grammarians, rhetoricians, and phi- 
losophers in provincial capitals and smaller cities many of the 
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prml^es of the senatorial class. These privileges included ex- PriTflegeni 
emptiou from taxation and other governmental burdens. Con- ^^^^cd m 
stantine (r. 306-337 a.d. ) extended these privileges and made them tucho* 
the basis of the privil^es of the Christian clergy. In many 
cases, Gratian (367-3S3 a.d.) duplicated from the imperial 
treasury the amount comributed from municipal treasuries 
for the support of schools. In 376 the same emperor established 
a salary schedule for teachers throughout the empire. The 
apostate Julian (361-363) required the certification of teachers CertiGcatioii 
as a means of eliminating Christian teachers from pagan schools. \J%^^ 
In 425 Theodosius and Valentinian made the imperial govern- mpin 
ment the sole authority in the establishment of schools and 
declared any attempt to found a school by a private party to 
be a penal o£Fense. This is the nearest approach made to an 
imperial system of schools. But by this time educational and 
intellectual interests had declined, and schools had ceased to 
have the influence and importance they formerly possessed. 
Yet these steps in the building up of the system parallel quite 
closely those taken by the few modem governments, such as 
Gennany and France, that have built up a state system of schools, 

Educatiooal Writers during ttie Imperial Period. — The lit- Educational 
erature on Roman education is much less abundant and less ^^^ 
important than that on Greek. Seneca is the one writer whose 
point of view would be likely to approximate most nearly that 
of the Greeks. Although he considers education to be in close 
cmitact with life, he has little to suggest except stray observations, 
full of truth and still often quoted, but offering no underlying 
[ffinciples of education. Among his famous maxims are these : 
'We should learn for life not for school;" "We best learn by 
teaching;" "The result is gained sooner by example than by 
precept." 

The rem^dnder of the literature falls into two general classes. Educational 
The first includes incidental references to educational customs I*'?*^"',-- 

,. ,->.. ■ ..,.1.'" Latin "* 

and mstitutions. Our uiformation concemmg the education of datura 
the Romans is drawn, for the most part, from brief reference 
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scattered throughout Latin literature, be^nning with Plautus, 
and including among the writers of the fiist two centuries 
of the Christian era, Horace, Martial, Juvenal, Seneca, 
Suetonius, Tacitus, Fliny the Younger, and Marcus Aurelius. 
In the other class are included the theoretical or scientific 
discussions of the problem of education as it appealed to the 
Romans. The most important of these are the <j e Oraiorec d 
Cicero, the de Oratoribus of Tacitus, and the d e InslUtUione 
Oratoria of Quintilian. The latter is really the first scientific 
exposition of the whole problem of education, including pur- 
pose, method, ciuriculum, and organizaticm, ever written. 
It consists of the most matter-of-fact discussions of all problems 
relsting to the school and is entirely typical of a practical people. 
QuJntOiM Qutntihan (35-95 a.d.) was not only the most prominent writer 
the most g,, education, but the most successful of Roman teachers. He 
Romui cdu- was among the rhetors first subsidized by Vespasian and was 
c«or given the highest marks of esteem by his contemporaries. 

Though he acquired great wealth through his teaching, he did 
not claim that he possessed great originality, but rather that 
in his practices, as later in his writings, he sunmied up the best 
Q results of the work (A his predecessors.' 
D«lta«in TTFOURTH PERIOD. DECLIME OF ROMAH EDUCATIOT . — 
the Roman "Yn'form, this Grecianized Roman education continued to flourish 
power and and to dominate until the extinction of the Roman imperial 
socid mo- poorer in the West during the fifth and sixth centuries. In 
spirit, the decline began with the gradual loss of liberty by the 
Roman citizens shortly after the opening of the Christian era. 
ReU decline 1'he decadence in literary quality and in the intrinsic merit 
in the third of this grammatical and rhetorical training did not come imtil 
the later part of the third or the early period of the fourth cen- 
tury. Long before that time the significance of this education 
had departed. As in other aspects of Roman society, the in- 



' For aeleclions of those poitions of Roman literature that relate to edu- 
ilion in ibe school, see Monioe's Source Book o} tht History of BdueaUam for 
It Cruk and Roman Ptriod, Ft. 11, Cb. VII. 
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sdtntioDal form persisted loi^ after selfishness had destroyed 
the purpose, after corruption had destroyed the spirit, and arti- 
ficiality had taken from it all real influence upon the lives <A 
die people and all real social significance. The education 
of the Christian Church was gradually replacing the education 
daboiated by the Roman from the material borrowed by them 
from the Greeks. The great merit of the Roman adaptation 
had been its close relation to the practical needs of political 
and institutional life. This was now lost. When the practical 
bearing of a practical education is lost, there is nothing left to 



The limitation which most characterizes the decline is the Aduiedn- 
fact that this education was for the upper class only. This *'''**"™' 
education is to be judged, not as the practical training of a 
whole people, but as an adornment to a hollow, superficial, and 
usually corrupt society; not as the expression of the highest aims 
in life, but as a dilettante interest, and more often still, as an 
affectation; not as a stage of development possible for an entire 
people, or for individuals of any rank, but as an attainment 
cr even a mere badge of distinction of a favored class. As 
the old political power and opportunity for pohtical activity 
disappeared, as the municipal government became mere ma- 
chinery for collecting taxes, as the army became filled with bar- 
barians, the upper class, now more numerous than ever, turned 
to the one remaining feature of early imperial Rome, — its 
culture. 

These centuries were not without many minor writers of merit, Fonn«i « 
and able systematizers, especially grammarians. This is espe- ^"^^ 
dally true of the fourth century. With the return to paganism educmtion 
under the ap ostate Emperor J uhan (361-363) — a revival in 
itself largely inspired in tne schools — tnet'^ OCllufffed a revival of 
the classical culture and of schools, which is spoken of by histo- 
rians as a distinct renaissance of learning. Donatus (about 
400) in the West and Priscian (about 500) in the East perfected 
the grammatical analysis of the language in text-books that were 
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to renmin the basis of linguistic study and hence of education 
FroerMin until the sixteenth century. Gr&mmarians and rhetoricians 
grimm.«ic«i ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ j^^j^ .^ ^^^ ^^^ estcem. Rhetoricians had 

followed the conquering Roman armies into Gaul, as do traders 
a modem conquest, and had gained a hold upon the Romanized 
Celtic civilization that rendered possible the survival of this 
culture in that province after it bad disappeared elsewhere. 
The wander- In addition to the rhetoricians and grammarians located in the 
Swcri^kT" cities, wandering sophists o» teachers traveled from place to 
place. Speaking of these. Professor Dill says: — 

" If he was a tnan of reputation In his art, people rushed to hear bim 
declaim, as they will do in out times to hear a great ^ger, or actor, or 
popular preacher. Provindat governors, on a progress throu^ a district, 
would relieve the tedium of official duties by commanding a display of word- 
fence or declamation by such a master as Proaeredus, reward bim with tbe 
most ecstatic applause and conduct him home in state after the perform- 
ance. . . . This power of using words for mere pleasurable eSect, on tbe 
most trivial or the most extravagantiy absurd themes, was for many ages, 
in both West and East, esteemed the highest proof of talent and cultiva- 



Soda] futU- 

itr of ihit 

education 



Such being the ideal, it is not to be wondered that the wcvk 
of the schools was of the most artificial and ineffectual character. 
Tbe study of philosophy had disappeared altogether from the 
schools and found but few devotees among the cultured, and 
here, too, merely for a show of learning. Except in Rome, even 
law attracted but slight attention in these Western schools. 

Such ideab of culture stopped all progress. If the Hellen- 
ized Roman educaticm ever possessed any of the liberalizing 
tendencies that it did with the Greeks, it had long since lost 
all of them. The practical merits of Roman education had 
disappeared quite as completely. Down to the close of the 
»xtb century these schools existed throughout the European 
provinces and gave to the early Church in that region a forma] 
training in the culture of pagan society. 

In portions of Italy some of these schools — modified by the 
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ecclesiastical influence, it is true — survived the dark ages. Rented 
In Gaul, where the Goths accepted Roman culture, they per- „oii«ta 
sisted well into the seventh century. But with the coming of the »=hociU 
Franks and the spread of monasticism the few surviving ones 
were replaced by the schoob of the monastic ordera 

SDHHARY 

Tbe Roman contribution to civilization was the practical one of institu- 
JODS as means for realizing ideals or social purposes. Consequently they 
contributed to education much less of permanent value than did tbeGiceks. 
On the other hand, they furnish the best illustration of tbe practical educa- 
tkm. Thdr educational ideals during the earlier periods were wholly 
moral ones, that is, relating to practical conduct. The home was the chief 
educatioaal institution, imitation the chief method, Uography and the 
ptactiad process of life the chief educative means. Shordy before the 
opening of the imperial period and of the Christian era, Greek ideals came 
to domioate and Greek educad<»ial processes to be adopted. This es- 
pedally affected higher education. Consequently, for the reminder of 
Rnnan history, a modified system, including both Greek and Roman ele- 
nwnts, prevailed. The Greek literary and culture elements appealed chiefly 
(o the higher classes and left untouched the great masses of the people. For 
dK9e hif^ter classes, an elaborate system of grammar and rhetorical schools, 
tad even numerous libraries and some universities, were developed. Tbe 
peat achievements of Latin literature were products of the very earliest por- 
tion of this period, when the Roman genius had lost none of its virility, and 
die Greek educaticn had been adopted only to a slight extent. In a com- 
paratively short time, this imitation of the Greeks became wholly artificial, 
educatioD became very formal and unreal. Roman life tended at the same 
time to become very corrupt, government became despotic, tbe eariy indi- 
vidualism and virile character of the Romans was lost, and the dominant 
education ceased to have any vital connection with the life of the dmes. 
Consequently a new education, that furnished by the early Christian Church, 
gradually replaced the old. Roman education lost its social important, 
iboii^ its structure continued to persist even after the barbarians had sozed 
eoDtrol of tbe emigre in the West 
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SIGHIFICAITCE OF MEDIAEVAL EDUCATION. — By sue- PoUtkai 
cessive decrees (312, 313, 311, etc.) of the Emperor Constantme, ^^SJi^ul 
Christianity became the official religion of the Roman empire, tion of rq. 
So far as formal acceptance was concerned, it soon came to t^^** "^ 
prevail throughout the empire. After the surrender d the 
imperial ofBce in the West (476) the political control was in- 
direct until the re&tablishment of the imperial office by Charles 
the Great (800). Meanwhile, to all practical purposes, the in- 
stitutional control of the people had passed to the Church. 
But not even yet could it be said that the masses of the people 
were Chrstianized in spirit and in conduct. The political 
cmversion of the Roman populace had left their ideas and 
their conduct but slightly modified. True the gladiatorial shows, 
the exposure of infants, and similar pagan customs were sup- 
pressed in time; but at heart the masses of the people experi- 
enced little change. The conversion of the barbarians during 
the sixth and seventh centuries was also largely of a political 
character. 

Both with the decadent Roman and with the barbarous Goth Great need 
and Vandal, the great need was a schooling in conduct and pouticjcott 
spirit through the substitution of new ideals of life and new mo- *<» " 
tives of conduct. Neither the education nor the religion of the , " 
Greeks and of the Romans gave this. But under the dominance 
of Christianity education received a wholly new character, 
lustruction in doctrine and training in Church ceremonials 
were substituted for the intellectual element; a rigid discipline 
in oiaduct, for the physical and rhetorictd training. 
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DDtniQBnt Education became a rigid regime in preparation for some 
^erofetrtj futuie State. From the point of view of this discipline, all that 
ChriMiBn ^as an outgrowth of natural interests was to be suppressed; 
everything connected with this world and its activities was 
evil; all consideration for the development of personality and 
the cultivation of xsthetic taste or intellectual activity was a 
gross sin. From the sixth to the thirteenth century, the in- 
tellectual element was practically eliminated from education. 
Even when reintroduced, it was still under the dominance of the 
disciplinary conception. The subordinate types of education 
whi(^ developed during the long period of the Middle Ages, 
before the classical Renaissance of the fifteenth century, are but 
Diidpiinvy various expressions of this disciplinary conception. Through a 
^e^Did^ *** rigid training, physical, intellectual, moral, the individual was 
lectuai edu- to be prepared for some state, remote from the present both in 
btroduMd" *'"'* ^^ •" character. Under the dominance of the Church and 
of monasticism this future state became the future life. For the 
entire period there prevailed a new conception of education, 
antagonistic both to the liberal, individualizing education of the 
Greeks and to the practical, socializmg educaticoi of the Romans. 

§ I. EAHIY CHBISTIAN EDUCATION 

The educv 1SS, NEW EDUCATIONAL IDEAL. — In the various solu- 
u thil^j tions of the moral problem of life offered by Plato, Aristotle and 
ideal round other Greek philosophers, the key was found in the intellectual 
rsthe* rtso i*t"re of man. Since high intellectual attainments were pos- 
in the iniei- sible only to a few, such solutions were aristocratic in nature and 
tureofmui p^>^'^ >Q application. Opposed to this, Christianity offered 
the solution found in man's moral nature. Since the moral 
nature is common to all alike, or at least is possible of develop- 
ment in all, such a solution was universal in its application. It 
was in no ideal of immediate happiness or of any activity of the 
rational nature that Christianity discovered its solution of the 
world problem. It was in the idea of Christian charity or love, 
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— that expression of personality which is most individual and iDdindiul 
most complete and which at the same time, from its very nature, drawc^*' 
finds its expression in objects or personalities external to itself, bannoaized 
Thus in the moral nature, which pagan religion had so slightly ^ ^^^ 
affected, and which Greek philosophy had but dimly appre- tian Oia^ 
bended, a new basis of life was found and a new solution of *" 

the fundamental educational as well as ethical problem was 
secured. 

This position led to an indifference on the part of the early and indiffmnea 
mediaeval Christians to the intellectual and sesthetic features of l^'l^^^ 
the Graeco-Romaa education and culture. Christianity also ei«n««» 
offered its greatest boon to classes wholly neglected in the 
economy of pagan society and Grecian culture. When it was 
furt*-er realized that the literature, culture and schools of the old 
dviiization furnished the strongest intrenchments for paganism, 
there grew up a general hostility between Hellenism and 
Christianity that at £rst had not been evident. Thus moral 
and religious elements replaced the intellectual, ssthetic and 
physical elements in the dominant educational ideals and 
practices. 

A complete readjustment of social and educational factors Readjun. 
occurred. Religion with the Greeks and Romans was chiefly |^"^^nj 
a political concern. It had little to do with personal morality edueotioaU 
and right conduct. Ethics had been associated with philosophy. '***^ 
Under Christianity, reUgion was dissociated from politics. 
EJiics and morality, through their new connection with religion, 
were given an unprecedented hold on the masses of mankind. 
With this new alignment of religion, ethics and politics, there 
■Mat other readjustments of vital interest to education. Re- 
EgiMi lost its previous relationship to aesthetic culture and to 
Bterature, philosophy its intimate connection through ethics 
with the practical life. The new moral and religious character 
cf education, excluding the ssthetic and intellectual phases so 
essential to the education of the classical world, persisted iox 
many centuries. 
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ATTITUDE OF THE EARLY CHRISTIANS TOWARD 
PAGAIV LEARiniTG. —The relation of Christianity to the pa- 
gan learning and culture divided the leaders of the early Church 
into two quite well-defined groups. One group held that this an- 
cient learning contained much that was valuable for Christians 
and for the Church ; that much of it confirmed the teachings of 
the Bible; that philosophy as well as Christianity was a search 
for truth; that all phil^phies contuned some valuable truth, 
though not the highest and not complete; and that Christianity 
should therefore include all this ancient learning and build upon 
it. The other group recalled the scom of the Greek phil(»o- 
phers, the insults and the atrocities heaped upon Christians by 
the representatives of this heathen culture, and the immoralities 
contained in their literature and sanctioned by their religions. 
Therefore they held that there could be no compromise between 
the truth and the world ; that philosophies when connected with 
Christianity produced only heresies; that literature and culture 
in general represented merely the pleasures and the seductions <A 
the world. They believed that those who were instructed in the 
legends of Homer, in the myths of Zeus and the gods, got from 
them nothing but lessons of impurity, and, hence, that such 
literature and in fact all ancient learning should be rejected as 
hostile to the purposes and interests of Christianity. 

In general the view friendly to this learning prevailed in 
the earlier history of the Church and especially in the East 
among the Greeks. The hostile view became more general in 
the West and prevailed among the Christians of those parts 
even before the overthrow of the old social structure by the 
barbarians. It was but natural that the Christians of the West 
should identify heathenism with this ancient culture, for the 
chief hold which the old religion retained upon the people was 
through this literature; the most forcible opposition to the 
progress d the Church came from the class most conversant 
with this hterature; and the chief stronghold of the pagan 
regime was in the schools. With such a hostility it is not to be 
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wondered that learning almost ceased to exist, and that there 
followed for some centuries the period commonly termed " the 
dark ages." 

Since this attitude of the Church explajns to a large extent Ruaoute 
the amdition of education for a thousand years, some further uontJSe 
e^laoation of it should be given. One of the most important Wcateni 
causes of this attitude has been mentioned. It is the fact that f^und in 
^ great mission of the Church, as Tr°)' fti ihf pfnt n"H of the ^ 'u'r 
times, was amoralj >ae; — AtfdedwSiis was the belief prevalent the Chmth 
throughout the early Church that the second advent of Christ 
was near, and that consequently learning, culture and in fact all 
mundane affairs, were of trivial importance. The persecution 
and the exile which many Christians in the £rst three centuries 
were compelled to undergo deprived them of all opportunity for 
the acquisition di pagan learning, even if they had desired it, 
and destroyed all inclination to attain to the most distinctive 
possession di their persecutors. In the following section, on 
mcHiastidsm, one other great reason for this indifference is 
discussed more fully. This is ag2gtici^_or the oppositicKi to 
all worldly interests and to all that gives satisfaction or pleasure 
of a natural or human character. Two other reasons, one 
operative in the earlier centuries, the other in later times, explain 
in part this indifference of the Church to learning. In the early 
period its success was largest with the lower class of people, to 
irtunn its message brought a wonderful deliverance. They 
were disinclined, through nature, through sympathy and through 
traditi<H), to take any great interest in the culture that had been 
made possible only by their debasement. In the later period, ud fa tiw 
die strength of the Church was found in the new Teutonic ^^^'^ 
peoples, whom the Church rused out of barbarism, but to whom auiTeiu 
it was impossible throu^ut many generations to impart the 
graces of culture. Again, the unification of the Church in 
the West and its reputation and desire for orthodoxy acted as 
a check not only upon learning, but also upon the spirit of 
inquiry, which was fostered or permitted in the East Icmg after 
it bad disappeared in the West. ,-. , 
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Attempt of The Attitude of the Greek Chiistien Fathers toward Leaxs' 

%^xi (o '"S '^ typical of the attitude of the Church in general. Many of 

identify them had been Greek philosophers before their conversion and 

lowphrand *U of them had been pupils in Greek schoob. All encouraged 

christiaD the study of literature and philosophy. Clement of Alexandria 

(c. t6o-c, 215), one of the fonnulators of the theology of the 

Christian Church, held that the Gospels were perfected Platon- 

ism and that " Plato was Moses Atticized." He taught that 

pagan philosophy was " a pedagogue to bring the world to 

Christ." Another of his doctrines was that God had made three 

covenants with man, — the law, the gospel and philosophy. 

Most of his teachings and writings were directed toward the 

recondhation of faith and reason, of Christian revelation and 

pagan philosophy. In this general attitude, Justin Martyr 

(c. loo-c. 175) and Origen (c. 185-c. 254) agree. 

By the time of St. Basil (331-379) and Gregory of Nazi- 
anzus (c. 335-c. 390), the opposition of the Christians to pagan 
learning and especially to Greek philosophy had become more 
pronounced. But both these Fathers unite in the protest of the 
Later Greek earlier ones against this prejudice and in the effort to show that 
J^i'V Greek hterature is full of principle and event, of precept and 
diScuity, example, helpful in instruction and leading to the higher life. 
BibUi^^T*^ However, the opinions of these later Fathers is not so imqualified 
this recoa- as that of the earlier. It is only within limits that learning is 
fli«'^" recommended. Chrysostom (c. 347-411), though not m con- 
demnation, it is true, yet with greater disparagement, writes, " I 
have long ago laid aside such follies, for one cannot spend all 
one's life in child's play." And Basil, writing on the education of 
children, thus sums up his judgment, expressed fully in a much 
longer discussion: "Are we then to give up literature? you 
will exclaim. I do not say that; but I do say that we must not 
killsoub. . . . In fact, the choice lies between two alternatives: 
a liberal education which you may get by sending your children 
to the public schools, or the salvation trf their souls which you 
secure by sending them to the monks. Which is to gain the day, 
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scjence or the soul ? If you can unite both advantages, do so by 
all means; but if not, choose the more precious." 

Attitude of ttie Latin Church Fathers. — In the West, by the Lwin i«. 
fourth century, especially among the Roman Christians, Hel- *raist^t(r 
knism had become almost synonymous with hostility to the i«H«>]e 
Church. This b true, notwithstanding the fact that most of the 
Latin Fathers — Tertullian, Amobius, Lactantius, Gregory, 
Augustine — had been teachers of oratory or of rhetoric. Ter- 
tullian, in his chapter On Schoolmasters and their Difficidties, 
denied that a Christian could be a teacher of ancient learning. 

To St, Jerome (331-432), the translator <rf the version of the Jerome's 
Bible accepted by the Church for centuries, this conflict between Tjf'™ "5 

■ ^ ' Its represen 

the classical learning and the Christian faith became most tatiTeBignib 
dearly defined. Perhaps no single event of this general conflict "°" 
had so great an influence upon succeeding generations, as that of 
Jerome's famous vision (374). Dreaming that he was dead and 
dragged before the judgment seat, he was asked the question, 
" Who art thou? " Upon answering, " A Christian," he heard 
with the stricken conscience that repeated its awful warning to 
many successive generations, the terrible judgment, " It is 
false: thou art no Christian; thou art a Ciceronian; where the 
treasure is, there the heart is also." 

In the case of St. Augustine (354-430) as in that of Jerome, Cb«nge in 
8 retrograde movement from an earlier devotion to classical ^^Augut 
learning is to be found. Until middle life a teacher of rhetoric tine 
and oratory, Augustine bad partially completed an encyclo- 
pedic treatise on the liber^ arts. Intellectually the most active 
and the most brilliant of the Fathers of the Western Church, and 
exerting the widest, the deepest, and the most far-reaching 
influence of them all, he called his extended learning into service 
in combating the many heresies in the Church. Thus although in 
his earlier years he sanctioned " the spoiling of the Egyptians," 
as he termed the study of the classics, at a later period of 
his life his sympathy for classical learning was much restricted. 
He discountenanced its use and is supposed to have been 
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personally responsible for the prohibition of philosophical and 
literary study made by the Council of Carthage. 
ThediKi. EARLY CHSIStUUV SCHOOLS. Christian Life a Schocd- 
c^Mm i^' — 1° its reaction against this corrupt society of the last 
life wai k pagan centuries, life in the early Christian Church was in itself a 
schooling of very great importance. To be sure, this was not a 
schooling of an intellectual character, but we have previously 
seen how fonnal and how futile was the intellectual education of 
Rome tor some centuries (rf the new era. Education was now 
to possess very httle of the intellectual element for a thousand 
years. The early Church was concerned in the moral reformat 
tion of the world, in the destruction of the state of society already 
described; for this reason it turned its attention wholly to the 
moral education of its own membership and thus to the regen- 
eration of society. 
The training Catcchtimeiul Schoolfl. — The earUest aspect di the life v& the 
OT^^SS«i Christian Church that approximated a formal schooling was the 
orgutiied training given to converts both young and old. As in heathen 
' countries at the present time, so it was necessary then to post- 

pone the reception of such converts into full membership until a 
period of probaticm for instruction in doctrine and trial of 
Christian life had been passed. Such probationers were called 
catechumens, and such schools, catechumenal schools, 
incorpon- Catechetical Schools. — As the Christian leaders at Alexandria 
Gred Umii. *°^ other Eastern centers came in conflict with the Greek schools 
iDgmto of thought, it became more and more necessary to equip the 
faMaunen leaders and the ministers of the Church with a training similar 
Mid teacheit to that of the Greeks. For some centuries Alexandria was the 
center of this intellectual and theological activity. In 179 Aj). 
Pantsenus, a converted Stoic philosopher, became head of the 
school for catechumens at Alexandria. Throi^ him and his 
successors both philosophy and rhetoric — in fact all the Grecian 
learning — were brought to the service of the Church. Fanteenus 
was succeeded in turn by the two most noted of the Greek Church 
Fathers, Clement and Origen, from whom came the earliest 
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fonnulatioa of Christian theology. Simitar, though less im- 
pwtant, schools grew from the catechumenal schools elsewhere. 
These were the catechetical schools. However, since the schools 
for catechumens used the same catechetical method, the term 
caUckaical schools is often used in a more generic sense to in- 
clude both. 

E^nscopal and Cathedral Schools. — In time such schools Inrarpm*- 
CMne to be organized by each bishop for the training of the ^^^^^ 

the Church 

- — orgsnizatjoa 

under the 
coDtrol of 



A Catbkdkal School 

dogy for chtirdies under his supenrisi(m. As the life of the 
l^ts gathered in these central places was brought into sub- 
jtctitm to reguUr rules or canons, as was first done in 354, it 
became possible to regulate the work of such schoob more 
■^finitely. Dining the fifth and sixth centuries the Church 
«)uncils legislated that children destined for the priesthood 
ihould be early placed in these training schools under the chai^ 
t* the bishop. In the West such schools were more commonly 
ciQed cathedral schools, from the buildmg in which they were 
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located. After the overthrow of Roman culture by the ba< 
barians, when education had completely fallen into the handf 
of the Church, these schools with those of the monaster i<« 
remained the only ones of the West. 

% a. KOMASnCISlC. education as a llOEAL DISCIPLIMK 

The !»<»»■ SCOPE AKD mPORTAnCE OF MONASTIC EDTTCATIOIT. — 

^™""s^ The term monasticism in its most general application indi- 
imder nika cates the organization of those who have taken special vows of 
a religious life and live according to rules controlling conduct in 
most minute detaib. For this reason they are generally termed 
the regular clergy, as opposed to the seculu clergy, who do not 
live under special rule and who pass their lives in close associa- 
tion with the lives of the people. 
Honutic We have noted the establishment of cathedral or episcopal 

'^'""1? schools under the control of the bishop, for the training of the 
mo« impor- scculor clcrgy. But in western Europe, from the seventh cen- 
UlJ'^^'J^ tuiy to the Reformation, the most important type of school was 
educational that of the monastery. Under these must also be included the 
d'urinR'ih^ schools of the mendicant friars, which were established during 
Middle Aj[(« the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries (p. 153). After the 
Reformation, other monastic orders, termed leaching congre- 
gations (p. 201 ), were organized especially for educational work. 
Since the term monasiic education indicates a great variety 
c& activities, includes the work of a great number of orders, ajid 
covers a scope of territory from Egypt to Ireland, and a period 
of time from the sixth century well into modem times, only 
its most general characteristics can be here discussed. 
Monutic ORIGIN OF MONASTICISM. —The primary idea of mo- 

•^^^^ nasticism is asceticism. In its original significance, asceticism 
found In was the training or discipline of the athlete in preparation for 
"t^^dh *^* physical contests. In its figurative use it indicates the 
subjection or the disciplining of all bodily desires and human 
affections in order that the mind and soul may be devoted to thr 
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interests of the higher life. Found in some degree in alt belief^ 
it was given a special prominence in many religions, — in the 
Jewish, the Persian, the Egyptian and in several of the Grecian 
[MoGophical sects, — with which Christianity early came in con- 
flict. In all of these the highest ethical thought was that of 
rising to spiritual excellence and insight through the elimina* 
Cion erf all natural and material wants. Through fasting, 
penance, flagellation, or through prolonged and enervating 
physical exercise, the quiescence of the physical nature and 
the complete eradication of temporal interests were obtained. 
Thus the Christian ascetics united in themselves the Stoic Theele- 
virtues of contempt for pain and for death and of indifference to "hrtiti'jui 
the vicissitudes of fortune, the Pythagorean customs of silence i 
aad of submission of the physical nature, and the Cynic neglect 
(rf the obligations and the forms of society. The ascetic idea 
found support in Christ's commands to take no thought for the 
moiiow, to sell all one's goods and give to the poor, to forsake 
father and mother, wife and children, and, above all, in the 
frequent exhortations to world-renimciation and to the devo- 
tion (rf one's self to the service of spreading the gospel. 

The particular occasion of the rise of monasticism in lotioduc- 
ihe East was the intimate relation of Christianity to other ^^^J^";^ 
Oriental religions. The particular occasion for its spread in the theWew 
West was the development of the secular character of the Church 
and the worldly life of its communicants after the general 
inchision fA the Roman population within the formal limits of 
Christianity. The first prominence was given to monasticism 
^ St. Anthony, who in 305 fled to the desert on the shore of the 
Red Sea and there subjected himself to a series of physical 
penances which became the model for a long line of exacting, 
ingeniously devised and herocially endured practices for the 
mortification of the fiesh. Monasticism was transferred to 
Rome by Athanasius (296-373) and Jerome (340-420). In 
fl>e West the monks lived in communities rather than in isola- 
tion IS hermits, as was the usual custom in the East. 
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Rubiaf 1H)NASTK; RULES-— Atfiisteachofthesegroupsfoimulated 

^ll^!^ its own niles. Among these was Benedict, a patrician who had 
ded from the corruption of Rome and had attracted many by 
his life of spiritual devotion. In 539 he drew up b set of rules 
fCH- his own ccBnmunity. Through the mfluence of the popes 
these rules were soon adopted quite generally by the monastic 
communities in western Europe. These rules were not nee- 
cssarily exclusive, but were at first adopted as supplemental to 
the local rules. During the tenth century the Benedictine rules 
were made more rigid by the "Cluny refonn." During the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries still more rigid rules were adopted 
by a variety of new orders. The most notable of all was the 
Latvnilca Cistercian Order, founded in 1098. The rules of this ordef 
enjoined absolute silence, provided fra the solitary life so far 
as possible, simplified worship, and applied in their churches 
and ceremoniab provisions more rigidly ascetic than any pre- 
viously formulated. 

The original rules of St. Benedict were seventy-three in 

number. Nine related to the general duties of abbots and 

monks; thirteen to worship; twenty-nine to discipline, errors, 

penalties; ten to the administration of the monastery; and 

twelve to various topics, such as reception of guests, conduct of 

monks while traveling, etc. The distinctive feature of the 

ProviiioD for Benedictine Rule was insistence upon manual labor (rf some 

iaboruid in ^i"*^' *dded to the implicit obedience which the monk must 

coDM- render to the abbot in the performance of this work. In very 

quenccs great divergence from the ideas and habits of the monk (rf the 

East, indolence was termed the enemy of the soul. To provide 

against this, at least seven hours a day must be given to some 

kind of toil. Thus many of the evils that had come into 

monastic life as a result of idleness were eradicated. The 

more subtle evils of a subjective kind, arising from enforced 

solitary confinement and a brooding over imaginary evils by 

minds little adapted to profit from such a course, were also 

eliminated. The Benedictine Rule is the first recognition fA 
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the value of manual labor in education. Though the conroption 

of education and the value placed upon the manual activities 

in this moral training were both veiy diSerent from those in our 

own time, they were a great step beyond the position of the 

Greeks and Romans. From this provision came most c& the SodalnlM 

social benefits of monastidsm in the West, — for monasticism J^^^ 

was an education in the broadest social sense of the term. In 

tbe cultivation of the soil the monks furnished models for the 

peasantry. They introduced new processes for the craftsmen in 

wood, metal, leather and cloth. They gave new ideas to the 

uthitect. In a way they stimulated and fostered trade among 

the mercantile class. They offered asylums to the poor, the 

sick, the injured and the distressed. They drwned swamps 

ind improved public health and pubUc life in almost every way. 

The Benedictine rules also provided that two hours ti each 
day should be devoted to reading; indicated the portions of the 
Bible and of the Fathers to be read; provided for the reading of 
tbe Bible during the meal hours; and through minute rules saw 
lo it that these times for reading were not to be wasted in idleness, 
in sleep or in talking, 

IDEALS OF HONASnC LIFE AHD EDUCATIOff. Asceti- EducitiKi*! 
dsm an Idaal of Discipline. —The rules of monastic life mi^t S^^^rtfc 
present the greatest variatiwi; its ideals were everywhere the tuk« 
sune. In all places and in all ages its dominant ideal was that 
of asceticism. The virtue of the monk was often measured by 
his ingenuity in devising new and fantastic methods of mortifying 
(Ik flesh throu^ fasting, through eating insufficient and in- 
■ppropriate foods, through taking insufficient sleep, through 
wearing insufficient clothiag, through assuming unnatural 
postures of extreme discomfort and maintaining them some- 
times for months, through uncleanliness of body, throu^ bind- 
ing the limbs with ligatures, throu^ loading the body with 
chains and weights, through every means which would reduce or 
"en destroy the natural wants or which would produce suffering 
bom insufficient care for them. This irrational regime mi^t 
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either destn^ or weaken the mind. In any case it would make 
it subject to aboonnal visions, which would be increased by the 
terror of such temptations. However, this seems seldom to have 
been noticed by the monks. All these forms <A discipUne were 
for the sake of the spiritual growth, the moral betterment of 
the penitent. All these, as the very significance of the word 
asceticism indicates, reveal the dominant conception of educa- 
tion which prevailed throughout this long period, — the idea of 
discipline of the physical nature for the sake of growth in moral 
and spiritual power. The ideals of monasticism were usually 
summed up in the three ideals of chastity, poverty and obe- 
dience, or more technically, conversion, stability and obedience. 
'Negative Social Significance of these Ideals. — Thus, in a manner, the 

^Uirfihwe monastic ideal had its negative as well as its positive signifi- 
dcaii cance. In its three great ideals it negated the three great in- 

stitutional aspects of social life, — the family, mdustrial society 
and the state. It represented a type of discipUnary education 
which left out of accoimt these three great classes of needs of 
society and emphasized and developed those moral virtues that, 
in a restricted sense, foimd ejcpression largely through the Church 
and religion. 
'ositfre On the other hand, mooasticism became in the larger sense 

^^ '" "' an educational force of very great importance to society as a 
iriiole. Each one of these monastic ideab introduced new 
factors into social development. For example, the habit of 
obedience, with its accompanying virtue of humility, presented 
as great a contrast as can be imagined to the strong individual- 
ism d the barbarian and the arrogance of the Roman. The 
ideals and habits of the monks entered into the reorganization of 
society in the institution of feudalism, revealed themselves in 
the crusade movement, and probably did more than any other 
single factor in the subjection of the rude Teuton to the restric- 
tions of civilization and culture. 

HONASnCISM AIVD LITERARY EDUCATION. — As we 
have seen, monasticism was not primarily a scheme of education 
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b the literary or school sense. Its concepti(m of education Education*] 
related to the formation of moral and religious character alone. ^^^^^ 
Many, consequently, have resented any criticism of the learning icterwcre 
(s of the educational efforts of the monks as altogethei invalid, ^ ^j^,!" 
m the grounds that an institution or a class of people is not to 
be held responsible for that which it does not explicitly under- 
take. It is true that until the organization of the teaching orders 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the monastic orders 
did not make education a controlling aim; on the other hand, 
it is also true that, from the seventh to the opening of the thir- 
teenth centuries, there was practically no other education but 
that offered by the monks. Moreover it was the Church and the 
monastic institutions which were responsible for the facts that 
no other conception of education existed and no other educa- 
tional institutions were tolerated. 

Study in the Monasteries. — St. Benedict provided for seven ProriifoTii 
hours of labor, chiefly manual, though it mi^t be literary; and t£ mcM*Sc 
for from two to five hours of reading each day. Some similar ruio 
provisions had been made before by St. Basil in the East. 
From these provisions, imposed only as matters of discipline for 
the monks, came most of the indirect social benefits of monasti- 
cism. If the monks must read, they must be taught to read, 
they must have books, and they must in turn teach the novices 
loread and copy manuscripts. Hence, without any word in the 
niles concerning schools and with but the briefest reference to 
the training of the youth accepted for the monastic life, without 
any direct reference to the copying of manuscript or to the study 
fi literature or to the preservation of books, all of these things 
followed. 

But there were other causes contributing to make the results Ga** oppor 
of this one provision so great and so far-reaching. In those ^^^,^^ 
restless ages of rude culture, of constant warfare, of perpetual «. inclined 
lawlessness and the rule of might, monasticism offered the one 
opportunity for a life of repose, of contemplation, and of that 
leisure and relief from the ordinary duties of life which are 
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essential to the student. Hence the youth, who came at the age 
most impressionable and most given to the pursuit of ideals, 
was influenced toward the life of reflection and of study. Those 
also who had been bereft of family and of protection found in 
the monastic cell a retreat and in study a consolation. While 
those worn out with a life of toil, or shocked by the brutality and 
callous indifference about them, found in the monastery a 
natural resting place, and in the pleasures of a life of reflec- 
tion and of study a legitimate reward for the burdens they had 
borne. 

Thus it happened that the monasteries were the sole schools 
for teaching; they offered the only professional training; they 
were the only imiversities of research; they alone served as 
publishing houses for the multiplication of books; they were the 
only libraries for the preservation of learning; they produced 
the only scholars; they were the sole educational institutions 
of this period. In each of these lines their activities were, to be 
sure, meager. But the opportunities were meager, and, how- 
ever great the needs, the conscious social demands of the times 
were more meager still. 

Every monastic rule — and they were much more numer- 
ous than this brief account would seem to indicate — either 
authorized indirectly or commanded directly the study of 
literature. The most famous monasteries in every country 
were those noted for their learning and for the training they 
afforded. Typical of these were those of Fulda and Hirschau 
in Germany; those at Tours, Corbie, Bee, andClimy in France; 
of St. Gall in Switzerland; of Glastonbury, Malmesbury, and 
Canterbury in England; of Monte Cassino in Italy. While 
these were exceptional institutions, there were many others that 
adopted as their motto, " Love the study of Scriptures and you 
will not love vice." 

The negative aspect of th's relation of monasteries to study 
must also be noted. The Scriptura Sacra, which the monks were 
commanded to study, included all religious writings, but it did 
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not go beyond these. Moreover, study was never an end in interest in 
itself, but simply a disciplinary means or an occupation for other- i"eS°^e 
wise idle moments. The instant study became an end or a aioneiQi- 
pteasiire in itself, the very purpose of its introduction into the 
monasteries was negated. Further, it is just as erroneous to 
argue from a few exceptional cases, such as St. Gall, or Monte 
Cassino, that " to the monk of the tenth century no knowledge 
was unfamiliar," as to argue from other occasional instances 
that they knew nothing. It is quite evident that many monks 
were entirely ignorant- that many monasteries gave practically 
no attention to learning; and that those which gave attention to 
secular literature were comparatively few. To most monks the 
study of ancient literature, disapproved as it had been by the Dangers in 
Church for several centuries, represented distinctly the interests J,f*^^i 
and the temptations of the world. The desire for such study was literwute 
indulged in only at a distinct risk or as a positive sin. Such 
study was a gratification of human desires, a satisfaction of the 
tastes, that was distinctly hostile to the idea of asceticism. 

In addition to this, such studies were the cause of heresies. Greek phi- 
Quite as prominent in its early history as they are now were the origUi of 
many divisions within the Christian Church. Even as late as the heresies 
period of St. Augustine, these numbered eighty-five according 
to his own enumeration. As a result of thb, both error of 
judgment and the state of intellectual doubt came to be looked 
upon as sinful. One of the most commendable traits of ancient 
society withm the polytheistic period of Greece or Rorae or in 
the later skeptical cosmopolitan period, was toleration of be- 
liefs. To this fact Christianity itself in its early days owed very 
much. But to the Christian, tolerance of a belief that might 
mean eternal damnation to those enslaved by it was no virtue. 
Hence the very basis of all intellectual progress — the spirit of 
inquiry and the desire for truth or reality, irrespective of its 
effect upon emotional states or religious beliefs held as a matter 
of faith — was wanting to these ages. 

Schools in the Monasteries. — Except for the training of the 
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monks themselves or of the youth offered for monastic life, the 
monasteries made little provision during several centuries foi 
schooling of any kind, and that given was chiefly of a religious 
character. The arts of reading, of writing, of singing, and of 
calculating the Church calendar were necessarily given, though 
probably the last -vr^s 
reserved for but a few. 
Later supplementary 
rules required a no- 
\itiate of two years, 
and stipulated that 
no member should be 
received into the order 
under eighteen years 
of age. As boys not 
yet in their teens were 
often accepted, a pro- 
longed schooling and 
discipUne were pro- 
vided. 
" Previous to the last 

of the eighth century such schools throughout western Europe 
were very rudimentary. The learning of the monasteries 
was very meager, and there was no opportunity for the 
education of boys not destined for monastic life- Then, 
through a movement headed by the Emperor Charles the Great 
and his minister Alcuin (pp. 125-8), monastic schools became 
more numerous and of better grade. Soon they came to pro- 
vide an education for youth not intended for monastic life. 
Such pupils were called extems in distinction to the interns, or 
those destined to take the monastic vows. It was not until the 
eleventh century that there was any education to speak of out- 
side of monastic schools, and not until the thirteenth century that 
there were any marked changes in the character of education 
given in any institutions. During all of this period it might be 
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said that every monastery was a school, and that all educatioa no demand 
was either in the monasteries or under the direction of monks. '"' ^^"^ 
It must be remembered that the masses of the people of these the Chuith 
centuries were little more than barbarians and that they cer- 
tainly took much more natuially to warfare and destruction 
than they did to school- 
ing. The Church and 
the monastery must 
not be held altogether 
responsible for the fact 
that schools were not 
more numerous, and 
that the character of 
tiieir work was not of 
t higher grade. That 
earning should be 
preserved at all was 
no inconsiderable serv- 

' A Monk in the Scriptorium 

The Coping of Man- To the 

nacripts and the Preservation of Learning. —Through the """™">( 
work of the monks in the copying of manuscripts, whether mBnuacripts 
as a form of monastic discipline or through real interest in "" "*" *• 
learning, most of the writings of the past that we now have of ihe phyn 
were reproduced frequently enough to prevent their anni- ^1^?*"°* 
hilatton. This activity continued from the period of the 
formulation of the Benedictine rules. In later centuries 
the scriptorium, or general writing room, was an architectural 
feature of most monasteries. That this work of the copyist 
was not merely mechanical, but was designed to have an intel- 
lectual and moral effect as well, is indicated by the words in 
dedication of the scriptorium: "Vouchsafe, O Lord, to bless 
this room of thy servants, that all which they write therein may 
be comprehended by their intelligence and realized in their 
wwks." 
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On the other hand, the monks have often been accused ol 
destroying the literature of the past. Many of the extant manu- 
scripts devoted to the chronicles of the monastic foundation, 
to wearisome comment on some older sacred writings, or to the 
disquisitions of the Schoobnen, are written on parchment from 
which a previous writing, usually of some classical texts, has 
been removed by chemical or mechanical process. In this way, 
undoubtedly, many classical texts were destroyed. Such were 
chosen for destruction with the distinct feeling that they were 
unworthy of preservation. Possibly in this way some ancient 
texts have been lost for all time. It is now believed that this 
custom was not nearly so general as was formerly supposed. 
It was probably due to a scarcity of parchment, especially dur- 
ing the thirteenth century. 

The Monasteries as Depositories of Literature and Leaming. — 
One service which monasticism performed for learning cannot 
be gainsaid. \Vhatever of ancient learning and literature we 
have preserved to us to-day, is lai^ly owing to the monks. 
Though the Arabs added much during the later Middle Ages, even 
then such additions were given into the possession of the monks. 

While the majority of monasteries possessed but few books 
probably none outside of a strictly religious character, there were 
many that possessed hundreds and some few whose volumes 
mounted to the thousands. The few monasteries especially noted 
for their learning had large libraries, and gave particular atten- 
tion to the collection of books through the exchange of duplicates 
made by the monks. Among these more noted foundations, 
there existed a very definitely regulated system of exchange. 
Several of the later orders made special provision in their rules 
for this interchange and for the requisite work of copying; 
some few made it a means of financial support. But with the 
founding of the universities and finally with the invention of 
printing, the monasteries ceased to give much attention to this 
activity; or at least, with changed conditions, the literary char- 
acter of their service no longer appeared conspicuous. 
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The Honks as Literaiy ProduoerB. — Though the range t& The mooki 
their interests was not broad, yet until the general appearance ^^j,jj. 
of vernacular literature in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, Uvuof 



This included the lives of the saints, short moral tales or sermons, 
— such as are collected in the Gesia Romanorum, — fiiblical 
or patristic conunent, and monastic chronicles. During the 
latter half of the Middle Ages the literary product of the School- 
men and erf the vernacular poets became far more important 
than that of the monks. Yet the Schoolmen were practically 
all monks, for the most part at least were nominal adherents of 
the two great friar orders. 

The one other class of secular writings besides the chroni- 
cles is that devoted to the discussion of the Seven Liberal Arts 
or of one (rf the component subjects. 

The Literary Heritage of Monasticism: The Seven Liberal i>e*eiop- 
Arts. — The Middle Ages possessed in outline all the knowl- the Seven 
edge of the few preceding and the few succeeding centuries; ^^"^ Am 
but in its content this knowledge was immeasurably more me^er 
than that of either the preceding or of the following era. 

It was far from being in its ancient form, — for most of the 
original writings had disappeared, — but consisted of the knowl- 
edge of the ancients organized in a much abric^ed form by a few 
learned men, chiefly of the fifth century. The expression. The 
Seven LibertU Arts, as inclusive of all learning, came into vogue 
at this time. Long before the fifth century, however, practically 
all these differentiations into subjects had occurred; but it was 
reserved for the ecclesiastical and symbolical tendencies of 
the Middle Ages to limi t the sciences definitely to seven. Plato 
had shown the distinction between what now came to be called 
the trivium, including grammar, rhetoric and dialectic, and the 
quadnvivm, including arithmetic, geometry, music and as- 
tnmomy. Varro, the most learned of the Romans, wrote, in 
the last pagan century, upon the liberal arts or studies, which 
included all of these, together with architecture, medicine 
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and philosophy. Quintilian, in his treatise on eduction, omitted 

dialectic and arithmetic from the liberal studies. St. Augustine 

(p. 107) wrote a treatise on two of these subjects and stated that 

he intended to write on live others. Writing in the same period, 

Capella completed his treatise on the seven in which all knowU 

edge was presumed to be summarized. 

The content ConietU of the Seven Liberal Arts. — One can hardly estimate 

^ ™*"'^ the extent and the value of the learning of the Middle Ages until 

broader then the Content of these liberal arts is noted. Geometry, for ex- 



L Representation of the TRiviuif 

A Woodcul of ihe Tliineentb Ceoluiy 

ample, always included the rudiments of geography; astronomy 
included physics; grammar included literature; rhetoric in- 
cluded history. The actual extent to which the hterature of 
the ancients found any place whatever under grammar and 
rhetoric is a question to which very diverse answers are given. 
Isidore and Cassiodorus (p. 124) knew Greek and possessed 
a small library of Greek classics; but during the following cen- 
turies, the knowledge of the Greek language almost disappeared 
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fttmi western Europe. Even the indirect knowledge of Greek 
literature, through Latin summaries or through extended ref- 
erences by such writers as Boethius, was very meager, as, 
indeed, was that of Latin literature. Some of the writings di 
Virgil and of Cicero were well known. For the most part, 
however, monasteries possessed but very few of the wcu'ks of 
classical authors. The general attitude toward this literature The hortOe 
and its study was distinctly hostile. Alcuin tells his pupils at ^^j'^jer 
Tours, "The sacred poets are sufficient for you; there is no atureua 
reason why you should sully your mind with the rank luxuriance ^" "* 
<A. Virgil's verse." 

EDUCATIONAL WSITERS OF THE EASLT HIDDLB 
AGES. — A few of the most important of these deserve to be 
mentioned. 

Martianus Capella, a representative of the pagan culture erf c>peiu'i 
North Africa, wrote (between 410-427 A.D.) a treatise entitled JJ^^'' 
The Marriage 0} Philology and Mercury. Throughout the first «iiJ Jftrcwj 
half of the Middle Ages this was used more widely than any other 
book as a text of the ancient learning. The godMercury desires 
to marry, and all the machinery of the pagan heaven is set in 
motion, first to determine to whom, and then to celebrate the 
consummation of the marriage to the most learned maiden, 
Philology. The seven bridesmaids, or handmaidens, presented 
by Phoebus, are the Ars Granmiatica, Ars Dialectica, Ars Rhe- 
toiica, Geometrica, Arithmetica, Astronomia, Harmonia, and 
each, as led forward in the ceremony, gives her parentage and 
expotmds to the assembly the substance of the art typified. 
These speeches contam, in the driest (rf text-book form, prac- 
tically all of the learning of the schools of these centuries. 

Bo«tiiiiis (c. 4S0-524) was the most influential of all the Tot-booki 
learned men of the early Middle Ages. His chief service was "* BoHhiw 
to give to several succeeding centuries the little knowledge of the 
Greek writers, especially of Plato and Aristotle, that they pre- 
served. While some of his briefer treatises gave impetus to the 
eaily scholastic movement, his more important works were not 
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known until the twelfth century. He gave to the Middle Ages 
logic and ethics, or the basis of the entire dialectic element in 
their education. He also wrote on arithmetic, geometry and 
music. These works of his were extensively used as text-books; 
some continued to be employed in some universities until well 
into the eighteenth century, 
utenuyio- Casslodorus (c. 490-585) was the prime minister <A. at least 
Jji^^j^j^ four of the early barbarian emperors, or Gothic kings, and thus 
ao educatiai served them as the interpreter of Latin culture as well as the 
exponent of their will to the conquered Romans. The latter 
half of his long life was spent in a monastery which he himself 
had founded. Here he wrote for his monks commentaries, text- 
books and an educational treatise containing a presentation of 
the seven hberal arts. Cassiodorus laid much emphasis upon 
study t^ the monks, urged them to give attention to classical 
writings, and directed that those without interest in letters 
should devote themselves to agriculture. These should read 
Cato, Columella and others writers on agriculture. Much of 
his wealth he devoted to the collection of manuscripts. It was 
through his influence that the custom of copying these as a spe- 
cific part of the work of the monasteries, became established. 
To the influence of Cassiodorus was largely due the dissemi- 
nation of the custom, begun by one of his monks in 563 aj>., of 
dating from the Christian era. 
EtymtUfi- Isidore (c. 570-636), bishop of Seville, is the distinctive rep- 
of Udore resentative of the mediieval learning. For his monks and clergy 
he composed an encyclopedia called Origines or Etymologies, 
which purported to be a summary of all knowledge worth 
knowing. This served as a conunon text in all the sciences. 
To gun a general survey (tf the text-books of the early Middle 
Gtawnan Ages, there should be added to these few works the Grammars 
of Donatus (c. 333-400), and of Priscian (c. 500) and The 
Distychs of Cato (said to be the work of Cato the Elder, 234- 
149 B.C.). This latter was a selection of moral sentiments m 
versified form, illustrating grammatical and rhetorical structure. 
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{ 3. THE CASOLINGIAK itEVXVAI. OF LEAKHINO 

THE WORK OF CHA21LES THE GREAT (r. 771-814).— Thefwtoa 
The (Hie important aspect of educational history from the seventh ^ tomu 
to the twelfth centuries that was not wholly mcmastic, was the tonic de- 
revival of learning under the Emperor Charlemagne. The task ' 
of this great emperor was to unify the work of the Teuton and 
that of the Roman, to adjust the barbarian Frank to the Roman 
culture, to transfer the foimdations of social organization to 
the German, who was hereafter to build upon it the structure 
of modem society. The transfer of the religious element had 
been made through the Holy Catholic Church, and the barba- 
rians were now at least nominal Christians. Through the Holy 
Roman Empire, established by Charles in 800, Uie political 
and legal structure of society was finally accepted by the Teuton. 
There remained to be added to these forms of external unity, 
that internal unity which consists in a community of ideas, dl 
language, and of the cultural elements of social life. It was 
the ambiticm of Charles to bring about this union, by the adopticHi 
d the Latin language, of the learning of the Church, and of 
such of the Roman culture as survived. 

In 7S3 Charles called Alcuin from the cathedral school at TiupaiK« 
York to assist him in this work. For a century or more pre- J^^^^ 
ceding this time, Irish monks had been largely LDstnunental in 
missionary and educational activities on the Continent, and the 
cht^lsins of the court of the Merovingian kings had in a way 
attempted to foster learning. But this school of the palace was 
developed by Alcuin into a definite institution, patronized by 
Charles himself, by other members of the royal family, and by 
the youth of the nobility. From it Charles drew many xA his 
assistants in the adminbtration cA his great empire. While 
the work of the school was very meager in its literary character, 
yet its importance was great owing to the influence which it 
exerted as an example. In 787 and following years. Charles 
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issued his capitularies upon schools, which have been considered 
by some, thou^ in a somewhat figurative sense we believe, 
to be the foundations of modem education, — "the charter 
tA modem thought." They commanded the study of letters 
both by the clergy and by the monks. 
The capitu- The capitulary of 789 says: "Let every monastery and every 
autaind abbey have its school, where boys maybe taught the Psalms, 
the refomiB the system of musical notation, singing, arithmetic, and grammar; 
ed^a^^ and let the books which are given them be free from faults, 
and let care be taken that the boys do not spoil them either when 
reading or writing." Charles's officials, the must dominici, 
were empowered to visit all monasteries, in order to enforce the 
provisions of these edicts and to see that the monks lived ac- 
cording to their rules. At least in one bishopric, that of Orleans, 
there was an attempt to carry out similar provisions in regard 
to the parish churches, and thus to form a system of elementary 
schoob. This gives basis to the extravagant claim that elemea- 
tary education for the lower classes was more general in France 
in the eighth century than in the early half (^ the nineteenth 
century. The other extreme of interpretation is given by Gibbon, 
who summarizes the whole movement by saying that " the em- 
peror strove to acquire the practice of writing, which every 
peasant now acquires in his infancy." 

Alcuin (735-804), on account of his influence upon Charles, 
as seen through these various edicts, is generally regarded as the 
most important educator during the first half of the Middle Ages. 
The abbacy of Tours, which Charles bestowed upon Alcuin in 
794, was the most important ecclesiastical office in France. 
Its landed possessions were almost a department ld extent, and 
it was offered as a reproach to Alcuin that he was master of 
twenty thousand slaves. This monastery Alcuin made the 
center of learning in France as well as the center of influence 
in the Church. To him flocked the youth desirous of learning, 
and from the monastery went out an ever increasing stream of 
influence in the work of his pupils and disciples, in numerous 
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! throughout the land. In Alcum's later years, his 
ideas <A education grew more restricted. He rejected the study w* idcM 
of the classical literature, to which as a youth he himself had ^"^"'^ 

' •* non were 

been addicted; he emphasized the ascetic aspect of the monastic nairow 
tnuning; he limited his pupils and the monasteries in general 
to the study of the sacred writings. On the other hand, he took 
pains to build up a great library at Tours, sending copyists 
to England for this purpose, and encouraged a like activity 
and interest in the other monasteries. Though his learning 
was i»t)bably as great as that of any one of his century, yet his 
scholarship was limited. His great service was to bring learning 
to the support of the Church, and in conjunction with Charles 
to demonstrate that intellectual training was quite as essential to 
the welfare of society as efforts at pinety religious and moral 
betterment. 

Following Cassiodorus, with whose writings he was familiar, WueuioMl 
and from whom he borrowed in his own writings on the liberal Aicuin 
arts, he identified these Utter with the seven pillars of the temple 
of wisdom and thus gave Biblical sanction to such study. He 
himself wrote on Grammar, on Rhetoric, on Dialectic, on Ariih- 
metic, and on The Seven Liberal Arts. The treatises on the 
special subjects are in the catechetical form, — that tA question 
and answer, — so familiar for centuries to come. Some of them 
are almost puerile in character. The arithmetic consuls of 
fifty-three propositions, of which forty-five are in simple reck- 
oning. Many are in arithmetical and gecnnetrical proportion, 
with little or no idea of principles involved. Severid are trivial 
catch questions of modon almanac variety, such as " After a 
farmer has turned thrice at each end of the field, how many 
furrows has he drawn?" Alcuin's reputation as a scholar 
depended upon his several works on grammar. 

Rabanus Matinu (776-856) was the ablest and most noted Theichool 
pupa of Aicuin. As the abbot of Fulda, the first and most im- J^^*** 
portant monastery and school in North Germany, he exerted R«b4iiiw 
an infliM^C" in tUs region similar to that of Aicuin in Frank- 
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land. Like Alcuin, he had some slight knowledge of Gie^ 
but being of more virile mind his cbi^ interest was in dialectic 
instead of in grammar. Dialectic he terms the science of 
sciences, which teaches us how to teach and how to learn. 
One of his important works, The Ediuation of the Clergy, con- 
tains a treatise on the seven liberal arts and hence covers the 
entire field of education of his day. 

Joannes Scotus Erigina, or John the Scot (c. 8io-c. 875), 
the most noted successor of Alcuin in the palace school, was 
called by Charles the Bald, about 845, from the British Isles 
as Alcuin had been by Charles. Of greater scholarship than 
either Alcuin or Rabanus, he introduced the study of the Greek 
language and brought a wider knowledge of the ancient learn- 
ing, especially cd the Greek Fathers, than had hitherto been found 
among theTeutons. With a much more liberal attitude toward 
the pagan authors, with whom he had a fairly wide acquaintance, 
he made the work of Capella the chief text in secular learning 
in the monasteries. Of more vigorous mind than any of his 
predecessors, he laid more emphasis upon the study of dialectic 
than had any before him. Being somewhat heretical in his 
views, he stimulated an unprecedented activity in theok^cal 
discussion. With John the long conflict between realism and 
nominaUsm really begins. The work and influence of Rabanus 
Maurus and John the Scot lead directly to the great revival 
of intellectual interest in the eleventh and the twelfth centuries 
which will be discussed tmder scholasticism. 

{ 4. 8Cra>LASTK:E5H. EDUCATION AS AN INTELLECTUAL 
DISCIPLINE 

HATURE of scholasticism. — Scholasticism is the 
term given to the type of intellectual life, and hence of edu- 
cation, that prevailed from the eleventh to the fifteenth century 
inclusive. It was largely responsible for the origin of univer- 
sities and represented the work of these institutions for three 
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or four centuries. Scholasticism produced a vast literature Scfadaitt 
which possesses very distinct characteristics of its own. Its tvpeef 
um was definite, though narrow; its subject-matter restricted; intdiectual 
its method keen and subtle ; its outcome fruitful in the develop- do^oucd 
ment of certain mental traits and abilities. As a type of in- during the 
tellectual life, scholasticism has been as grossly abused and as Aps 
much underestimated during the centuries following its over- 
throw by the Renaissance movement of the sixteenth century, it ii not a 
15 it was over-valued by its own devotees. Scholasticism is ^^^ 
not characterized by any group of principles or beliefs, but is 
rather a peculiar method or type of intellectual activity. 

THE PUKPOSE OF SCHOLASTIC THOUGHT.— "Qie^dom- With the 
inant__ch^icteristic_fif the mtellectual life of the early half of jowno? 
the Middle Ages^w as the attitude of unques tioned obed ience medie»«i 
to_ authority; of receptivity to all doctrines, statements or inci- there re" 
dents sanctioned by the Church; of dependence upon formal luitcda 
truths dogmatically established; of an antagonism to any state ouou^t* 
of doub t, of questioning or of inquiry as wrong and ^nful in 
itself. By the eleventh century a new attitude was necessary. 
Heretical views had crept in from the East and had to be met 
by argument as weU as by force. A few men d exceptional 
learning, especially John the Scot of the ninth century, bad 
suggested many questions that could not be ignored. The 
study of dialectic, which had received new and imprecedented 
emphasis from the time of Rabanus Maurus, had stimulated 
an interest in intellectual activity and in the logical formu- 
lation and statement of religious beliefs. The Crusade move- 
ment had broken down the isolation and the rusticity of the 
people of the West through their contact with the variety of 
beliefs in the East. All these changes stimulated new intel- 
lectual interests and made it necessary to state religious beliefs 
in new forms. 

The purpose of scholasticism was to bring reasonjf* fh** ai^p. sappg^ gf 
porf"c?~faith; to strengthen the religious Ufe^ and the Church J^*^ 
t^ the development c& intellectual power. It aimed to silence 
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all doubts and questionings through argument. Faith was, 
however, still considered superior to reason. The cf^o ut 
fHieltegam (" I believe in order that I may understand ") of 
Anselm was the dominant principle throughout the period. 
Church doctrines had long been formulated; they were now to 
be analyzed, defined, systematized. 

Educationally, the purpose of scholasticism was included 
within this broad purpose. Scholastic training aimed to de- 
velop the power of formulating beUefs into a logical system and 
the power (A presenting and defending such statements of 
beliefs against all arguments that might be brought against 
them. At the same time it strove to avoid developing an at- 
titude of mind that would be critical of the fundamental prin- 
ciples already estabUshed by authority. In a more general 
way the aim of scholastic education was to systematize knowl- 
edge and thus give it scientific form. But to the scholastic 
mind knowledge was primarily of a theological and philosophi- 
cal character. The scientific form valued was that of HftH^ irtivn 
Ijjgic. In this, the aim of scholastic education was brilliantly 
successful. Most exhaustive systems of knowledge, compassing 
the whole range of their interest, were elaborated. In some 
cases these systems were of such profundity that they have few 
rivals in more modem times and even yet serve as both basis and 
content of the intellectual life of large portions of modem society. 
The third aspect of the educational purpose of scholasticism was 
to give to the individual a mastery of this knowledge, now 
reduced to propositions and syllogisms, all systematized into a 
logical whole. ^ 

THE COnTEnr of scholasticism. — Scholasticism was 
the complete reduction of rehgious thought to It^ical form. 
Since this organization was furnished entkely by the logical 
writings of Aristotle, scholasticism is often defined as the union 
of Christian beUefs and Aristotelian logic. All other phases 
of knowledge were subsumed under the religious. All legiti- 
mate knowledge had to be sanctioned by the Church; i1 
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had to be given its place in the system of scholastic thought Ginn % 
and reduced to the appropriate logical fonn. To do this was ^^^^' 
the task <tf the Schoolmen. 

The primaiy interests of the times were in the great doc- stBtemeDt oi 
trines of the Church concerning justification, predestination, c^hln'^ 
the Trinity, the freedom of the will, the doctrine of the eucha- terms of 
rist. The proper philosophical statement of these and of ^^Ht'**' 
similar doctrines, the reduction of all to a harmonized system, 
their presentation with answers to all objections to the ortho- 
dox view and with refutations cd all unorthodox interpretations, 
constituted the content of scholastic literature. Now it happened 
that during the very same period when circumstances emphasized 
the necessity of supportii^ by reason the beliefs of the Church, 
a certain fragmentary knowledge of the fundamental philosoph- 
ical problems discussed by Plato and Aristotle became prev- 
alent. In the very natiu« of the problem, the interpretation 
of the orthodox views came to depend upon the acceptance of 
some such view of the nature of reality as that of Plato, and the 
heretical theological views became bound up with a metaphys- 
ical doctrine contradictory to that of Plato. 

Plato's views that ideas, concepts, universals, constituted the NomiDaium 
only reality, became accepted by the orthodox Schoolmen under *"' 
the name of realism. By the Schoolmen such general concepts 
were regarded as the archetypes in the Divine reason, and the 
various phenomenal existences and the species were regarded 
as merely copies or refiections of these thoughts of the Deity. 
The view that such ideas or universals are only names, and that 
reality consists in the individual concrete objects, — in the 
species of Aristotle, — was termed nomtnaiism. The conflict 
between these two schools of metaphysicians continued long 
and loud, through four centuries and in innumerable volumes. 

But these views were of more than metaphysical interest; Fntctiod 
they compassed all interests. Consider, for a moment, the ^^SiuL- 
application of the views ctf the fundamental doctrines pre- Mphicai 
viously suggested. At this period the doctrine ot transub- ***** 
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staotiation had peculiar practical importance, on account (rf 
growing heresies, especially the Manichean. Believing thai 
all matter was evil, the followers of Mantcheus held that Christ's 
life was only an appearance and that the true God was not the 
God of the Old Testament. Now if ideas, ».e. what Plato called 
substances, are realities, as the reaUst held, and are hence in- 
dependent of the accidents, attributes or qualities which identify 
them in the concrete and which to the nominalist constitute 
the only reaUty, then it is possible to distinguish between the 
substance and the accident, and it is possible to ctmceive of 
a change in the substance without any coiresponding chaise 
in the attribute. Thus the Church justified its behef in the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation, or the actual change in the bread and 
wine of the sacrament of the Lord's Supper. Thus this sacra- 
ment of the Church, wherein contact between Christ and the 
flesh was demonstrated daily, was an answer to the heresy that 
the divine could not have hved in contact with a wicked world. 
The explanations of other doctrines were very similar. So these 
philosophical views furnished characteristic solutions to all 
theok^cat problems. 
Oruiidia- The educational content of scholasticism ctmsisted in the 
most noted of these systematized schemes of learning, with 
the innumerable comments upon them. During the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries the two most noted of these were con- 
structed, — The Sententia of Peter the Lombard (c. iioo- 
c. ii6o)and the Summa Theohgica of Thomas Aquinas (1225- 
1274). The former of these was the most generally used text- 
book of the remaining scholastic centuries. The latter was, and 
yet remains, the most complete and thorough presentation of the 
knowledge of the times, or, to be more exact, of the theology of 
the Church. It is still accepted by the Roman Catholic Church, 
as the orthodox presentation of its beliefe. 

PreUminary to the mastery of such summaries of knowl- 
edge, scholastic education demanded the mastery of the science 
of logic or dialectic as a preparation for the practice of the art. 
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hi general, the content of scholasticism and of scholastic educa^ 
tKHi deals with the abstract and immaterial; while the tendency 
in current education is to reject all subject-matter of this nature 
and to deal only with that which is concrete and material ia 
character. 



THE FORlf OF SCHOLASTIC KITOWLEDGE. —The idea Logical <» 
of organizing knowledge according to the mental development JJ^*^^ 
(rf the student is an idea of much later development. The com- jcca of 
plementaiy principle, that of organization biued upon the logic ^^ 
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of the subject, was fixed upon education for many centuiiea 
by this period of scholasticism. Hence in the introductory 
subjects, such as grammar, which the child first attempts in his 
school work, the most formal logical arrangement was adopted. 
The subject was presented to the child for his masteiy in the 
order in which it appeals to the most mature mind. Previous 
to this time, the catechetical arrangement, that of questions and 
answers, was much followed, even in treatises upon the seven 
liberal arts. But with scholasticism the systematized, logical 
form prevailed almost to the exclusion of the other. 
fhe mMhod THE METHOD OF SCHOLASHCISH was that of logical 
aiuiy^ analysis. In reality there were two distinct methods used by 
the Schoolmen and in the universities as well. The one in most 
general approval was the analytical. The entire subject if 
a treatise by a Schoolman, or the entire text if a course of lectures 
in the university, was divided into appropriate parts, then into 
heads, subheads, subdivisions, etc., down to the particular 
proposition of each sentence. Each topic was examined most 
minutely after the manner of Aristotelian logic, under the 
headings of formal, final, material and efficient causes ; of 
b'teral, allegorical, m}rstical and moral meaning. Thus with 
analyzed text and comment upon the basis of each division, 
the student was overwhelmed with a multitude of fine meta- 
physical distinctions. 
The method The Other and freer method was that of stating the propo- 
of multiple gition, then the several possible interpretations with the diffi- 
tatioD culties of each interpretation, with the final selection of the 

favored one. The solution favored gave rise to other problems* 
these in turn suggested varying solutions with their appropriate 
answers. In respect to definite conclusions and to the syste- 
matic arrangement of knowledge, this method was inferior to 
the former. But in its stimulus to thought, to the freedom of 
inquiry, and to general progressiveness, it was far more bene- 
firial !n its influence. 
DEVELOPMENT OF SCHOLASnCISM. — The doctrinal 
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disputes in dialectic form, especially those concerning transub- SoMt 
stantiatitm, began with Scotus Ejigina and his follower Beranger '^°' 
(d. 10S8). Then logical and philosophical interests were wholly 
subordinate. During the eleventh centuiy the conflict between 
realism and nominalism became definitely formulated in the 
discussions between Ansehn (c. 1034-1109) and Roscellinus Anadm 
^d. 1106). Anselm was called the father of scholasticism. 
Hie critical work of Roscellinus was continued by one of his 
pupils, and one of the greatest of the Schoohnen, Abelard Abdud 
(Petrus Abelardus, 1079-1142), who, however, opposed the 
extreme nominalism of one of his teachers as he did the realism 
of William of Champeaux, his other teacher. His philosophical 
positicHi, strikingly similar to that of Aristotle — a fact then 
unknown — was the compromise view of conceptualism. Ac- 
cording to this view universals are existent, though not inde- 
pendent of the phenomenal form in which they exist, save as 
ctmceptions in the divine mind before creation. Abelard's 
position regarding the great philosophical question was a con- 
ciliatory <»ie; but his real influence, and his writings in general, 
were far from it. His most influential work, Sic et Non (Vea 
and Nay), was a coUection of passages from the Bible and from 
patristic writings, designed to show the conflicting ideas or 
views of the religious and ecclesiastical authorities, but giving 
no decision concerning their solution. Consequently inquiry 
was stimulated and the im[>ortance of research empha^zed. 
But the unanimity of ecclesiastical authority being ques- 
tioned, doubt was thrown upon its reliability. Abelard 
held that reason was antecedent to faith, and that much of 
Christian belief could be supplied by reason. The arrogance 
dl ecclesiastical authority was thus shattered. Though the 
man and his writings were condemned, his life blighted by per- 
secution, and his views regarded as heretical, yet his influence con- 
tinued to exist as one of the most poweriul forces in scholastic 
tbou^t during the following period. 
The thirteenth and the fourteenth centuries constituted the 
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The gnat period of the complete dominance of scholasticism. During 
ce„tuiM« tliis period philosophy and theology seem to have been in com- 
plete sympathy; the widest extension was given to philosophical 
thought in its Christian dress; theological views were elaborated 
into most perfect and complicated systems; reason and faith 
wore in fullest accord. 
The work THE GREAT SCHOOLMEN. —The first of the Schootmoa 
ton S^l'' *° ^ acquainted with the entire philosophy of Aristotle and to 
RreuSduol- employ it in the service of theology was Alexander of Hales 
""" (d. 1345), The Irrefragable Doctor, author of Summa Theotogia. 

Bonaventura (1221-1274), The Seraphic Doctor, a Platonist 
rather than an Aristotelian in his philosophy, represented as did 
the Victorines of the preceding century the mystical tendetKy 
in thought and education. Albertus Magnus (i 193-1380), 
called The Universal Doctor, was the first to reproduce the phil- 
osophy of Aristotle in systematic form and with constant r^er- 
ence to the Arabic commentaries that constituted so large a part 
erf the new knowledge of the times. Thomas Aquinas {1225- 
1374), The Angelic Doctor, was the most influential of all. 
In his great work (p. 131) he represents the cuhnination of 
scholasticism, and is its authoritative exponent both in his own 
period and in subsequent times. Joannes Duns Scotus (c. 1271- 
130S), The Subtle Doctor, was famous as a founder of a school 
of theology rival to that of Thomas; his work, however, was 
rather of a critical and negative than of a constructive char- 
acter. 
WflfiBm of Tlie long line of great Schoolmen was closed by William d 
^^^ Occam (1380-1347), The Invincible Doctor, who revived again 
Duicc of the nominalistic views. His work was rather an attack upon the 
uomiDiiiim gjjjjj^ realistic system than a formulation of specific doctrines. 
In general, Occam denied that theological doctrines could be 
demonstrated by reason, and held that they were wholly matters 
of faith. He held that particulars alone were real and that uni- 
versals were mere conceptions of the mind. Thus he prepared 
the way for the careful, concrete study of the objects of naturs 
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ind of the mind. Whatever was vital to the spirit of progress 
now lived in nominalism only, and soon passed over into 
the new spirit of the fifteenth-century Renaissance. The old 
scholasticism persisted, but it no longer represented the pro- 
gressive intellectual life or the most vital educational ideas and 
procedures. 

MERITS AKD DEMERITS OF SCHOLASHC EDUCATION. latcRrtfa 
—The first greayimitaii^of the Schoohnen, and one sufficient ^^^^ 
to call forth the condemnation of the modem mind, is that they it; <d ccm- 
ne ver stopped to inquire concerning the validity of the material '^"'^"^ 
with which they dealt or to ascertai n whether they had all the 
data b efore attempting t^tt r oaclusion. A second and related 
fimitation is that the material they dealt with w as abstract and 
metaphysiral ant j gag nftt -ci pplemented by" any knowledge 
trf the concrete and physical, The truths they reached pos- 
sessed only formal value. Such truths would affect primarily Formal 
the thought life, and only indu^ctly and remotely the conduct ^J^I^d"' 
of the people. One further decided limitation of the Schoolmen 
was the fact that i Buch of their discuss ion possessed no reality ; 
not only no reality in the concrete world d everyday life, but also 
so validity in thought. Much of it consisted merely of endless 
and profitless discussions about words and terms. Even against 
the greatest d the Schoolmen such a criticism is often vaUd. 
On the other hand, much of the modem contempt for the School- 
men in this respect is based upon a failure to apprehend their 
point of view and their interest. To them aU questions must 
be given a philosophical form and a theological bearing. Hence 
such trivial or even sacrilegious questions as those which are so 
(rften quoted as indicative of the puerihty and utter worthlessness aurge «( 
of scholastic ieaming in reality deal with subjects regarded as of ^^tJ** 
vital unportance in our own times. " How many angels can miiuiider- 
stand on the point of a needle?" "Can God make two hills ■'™^« 
without the intervening valley? " " What happens when a 
mouse eats the consecrated host?" — all such questions con- 
'xal beneath their simple form the profound inquiries conceming 
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the relation of the finite to the infinite, the attributes of the in> 
finite, the nature of reaUty. Give them a fonn that only the 
trained metaphysician can understand and they constitute the 
profundities of modem thought; give them such form as the 
untrained adult or the youth just beginning his course of scho- 
lastic studies can comprehend and handle, and they form the 
" monstrosities " of the Schoolmen. 



§ 5. THE UNTVERSITIES 

Grew out ORIGIN OF UNIVERSITIES. — Under the stimulus of the 

^^*^J^^ interest in dialectic, a number of schools connected with the 
ment and cathedrals and monasteries sprang into prominence in the later 
^tdirio^ eleventh and early twelfth century. The essential elements of 
of the times the early university — the students and the teachers — were 
found at Paris before the middle of the twelfth century. With 
the eleventh century western Europe, especially the Church, 
began to throw oS the incubus to enterprise and the obstacle to 
greater intellectual freedom^ that existed in the belief that the 
millennium was at hand. The fact that during the tenth and the 
eleventh centuries the Northmen, the last of the migratory 
Teutons, accepted a settled life and gave to France and England 
a period of comparative peace, permitted a development of the 
interests of a stable civiUzation. Though they showed Uttle 
appreciation as yet for the cultural aspects of life, these same 
Normans, in fact the Teutons in general, were endowed with 
virile minds. Hence they were drawn to dialectic discussion, 
as they could not have been to a mere literary study of apprecia- 
tion; and more and more, as other lines of activity were reduced 
to the orderliness of a complex society, they turned their genius 
into intellectual lines. This new Teutonic blood affected Italy 
as well as England, France and Germany. The papacy and the 
Church in general had recovered from its [>eriod of greatest 
degradation, and through its struggle with the Holy Roman 
emp>erors had acquired new strength and new interests. This 
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affected intellectual pursuits and stimulated the study of dialectic, 
theology and canon law. The development of commercial 
enterprise and municipal government, especially in the Italian 
dties, stimulated secular interests and secular learning. Mean- 
while the Crusade movement had begun. The isolation of Euro- 
pean society — which under early feudalism had not really been 
one society but a series of isolated groups — was broken down. 
The communication of ideas was stimulated and the intellectual New intd- 
horizon expanded immensely. It was discovered that the " bar- ^""^ '"'*' 
baiians " of the East had reason to consider, in turn, the people 
rf the West as " barbarians." The attitude of inquiry and of 
freedom of opinion, which belonged to the East, began to 
affect the West. This contact with the East and with Saracen 
learning, not only brought to Europe a knowledge of Arabic 
culture and science, but it also furnished in the thirteenth 
century a completer knowledge of Aristotle and of Greek 
philosophy. 

These influences combined in varying proportions: no two Nonnl- 
universities were fotmded by the concurrence of exactly the ^^^^^ 
same circiunstances. Each had some causes of origin peculiar <nigi>i of 
to itself and all the earliest ones were, in 1 " 
one or two special studies were pursued. 

THE FOUITDINO OF THE UldVERSITIES. — In southern 
Italy, where the contact with the Saracens, the Normans, and the 
old population of Greek origin was intimate, and where a more 
direct acquaintance with Greek literature was preserved, there 
had grown up, in connection with the monastery at Salerno, an Saiono 
interest in the study and practice of medicine. The work and 
teachings of the monks along these lines were stimulated by the 
6rst Cru:»ade and the fame of this school was spread abroad by 
the returning knights. Under the shadow fA the monastic in- 
fluesce there grew up a school for the teaching of medicine, 
which in a way became the first university. In 1224 the school 
was united with that of the neighboring city of Naples and char- 
tered by Frederick II as the University tA Napl«. 
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In the northern Italian cities, struggling as they were with the 
German emperor for their rights, a new and vital interest grew 
up in Roman law. The emperor based most erf his claims to 
authority upon the rights of the old Roman emperors; the 
cities sought to check these claims by a knowledge of charters, 
of edicts, and of legal limitations that had long been forgotten. 
There grew up in several <rf these cities schools for the study of 
law. That at Bologna was made famous by the greatest of these 
early teachers, Imerius (1067-c. 1138), in the same manner that 
Paris had been rused to distinction by Abelard, and large 
numbers of students collected here. 

These bodies of students and teachers were given privileges 
in the form of a written document from emperor or pope, which 
became the charter or charters of the institution. It was only 
much later that an institution was organized by conferring on it 
outright all desired privileges. At Bologna the first charter was 
given by Emperor Frederick I, in 1158. Paris received its first 
recognition from Louis VII in 1180 and was recognized by the 
pope about the same time. Its full recognition came in laoo. 
At Oxford and Cambridge the date of the formal recognition by 
charter is yet more difficuh to determine, but it was somewhat 
later. In all these cases the large groups of students and teach- 
ers had existed for some time previous to charter organization, 
and schools had existed tmder monastic or Church control in 
all these centers for an indefinite period. 

Chartered institutions, that is those possessing special privi- 
leges, quickly came to exert peculiar influence and were rapidly 
multiplied. During the thirteenth century nineteen cA these 
institutions were created by popes and monarchs; during the 
fourteenth, twenty-five more were added; and during the 
fifteenth, thirty more. 

STRUCTURE Ain> ORGAKIZATIOll OF UNXVERSTTIES. — 
Other features of the universities that distinguished them from 
previous schools were their government, democratic in its 
nature; their location in centers of population rather than in 
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lonote spots, such as those sought by the monasteries; and their 
special p rivileges , legal and pecuniary. 

'Ktril^es (^ Uidvenities. — In general, these charters con- Vniwnitkt 
ferred upon all masters and students, and even upon their ^^^^f 
attendants, the privileges of the clergy. Such privileges ez- the Church: 
empted students from ofl&cial service; from military service, 
except under speci&c limitations (e.;. at Paris only when the 
enemy were within five leagues of the city wall); from taxation, 
especially the petty local exactions; from contributions, etc. 
One of the most important of these privileges was that of internal 
jurisdiction. Just as the clergy had obtained the right of trying <^ Jurfidic- 
Iheir own members in all civil and many criminal cases, so in ownm^ 
turn the imiversities developed much the same power over their <>«■: 
own members and their adherents. The civil, or at least police 
jurisdiction, which the German university yet exercises over its 
student members, and the S[>ecial favor of a privileged standard 
of conduct which the American college student claims, are 
survivals of this once extended right. The other important 
privilege of universities is that of granting the degree, which ofgrutiiig 
was merely the liranse to teach. Previous to this time this t^^*** 
privilege had been granted only by the Church through the 
archbishop, the bishop or one of their subordinate officers; 
and thus tiie Church had controlled the method and the content 
of teaching. 

These privileges possessed a sanction not granted by 
diarter but developed by usage, known as cessatio, the right 
of " striking " or of moving the university, if its privileges 
were infringed. Thus the importance of Oxford dates from 
a migratijCHi from Paris in 1239; the importance of Cambridge 
from a similar disturbance at Oxford in 1209. 

The RationB and the University. — These privileges had to be Divition of 
amferred upon more definite bodies of people than the studium "^"ng 
gmeraU. The most natural division of these heterogeneous bodyiwo 
masses of students and teachers, drawn from all over Europe at '^'^ 
a time when territorial tines were very indefinite and national 
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distinctions were more genetic than territorial and political, 
was that of language and kinship. Hence studests and masters 
organized into groups according to their national affiliations. 
And it was to these nations singly, or more often in group organi- 
zation, that privileges were granted. Such a body was called 
unkrersitas magislrorum et sckolarium. The term universHas 
means primarily " all of us," and had the general significance 
of our word corporation or association or company. In time, 
but not until the fourteenth century, this one word came to 
be used instead d the previous more general term. 
AmiigssiB- At Paris there were four nations, the French, the Normans, 
^^^"" the Picaids, and the English (after the Hundred Years' War 
began, the last was changed to German). In Bologna there 
were at first four universities; then two, the Cisalpine, consist- 
ing of seventeen nations, and the Transalpine, of eighteen. 
Finally, all were amalgamated into one organization. 
The fscui- The Faculties. — The organization of the nations had to do 
develop^ with conduct, civil rights, and ecclesiastical jurisdiction. It had 
ment little direct reference to the studies. In time, however, it be- 

came necessary to regulate studies and methods, — in fact, 
scholastic procedure in general. The faculties were therefore 
a somewhat later development 'than the nations. The term 
itself, quite as indefinite as the term university, simply meant 
knowledge or science; but in time it was applied to a depart- 
ment of study, as faculty of law, theology, arts, etc., and finally 
to the body of men, previously termed consortum magislrorum, 
that had control of a particular department of study. This 
body was originally composed of all who had' taken their 
degree, and as it developed, obtained control of 8p^ granting of 



The rector OoTeming Body and Other Officials. — The nations elected, 
andcouncU usually annually, a procurator or councilor; each faculty, a 
dean; and these representatives together, a rector of the uni- 
versity. This official head of the university possessed only 
delegated power, was usually elected anniially, and in the South 
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was usually a student. By the sixteeuth century, these head 
officials had become for the most part political appointees, and 
the nations had long since lost all material authority. 

DEGREES.— The nature of the degree and of the entire 1 
work of the university can best be understood by a compari- 
son with some simpler as- 
pects of mediaeval life 
which the student life par- 
alleled. Such, for example, 
is the chivalric education, 
with its seven years of train- 
ing as a page and seven 
years as a squire preceding 
the acquirement of full 
knighthood (p. 149). A 
similar parallel can be 
found in the making cA a 
master in any craft or mer- 
cantile pursuit, where the 
youth had first to serve 
seven years as an ap- 
prentice; then as a Journey- 
man he served under a 
master for a further period, 
during which he received 
a wage; finally, he became a master possessing full rights 
in the guild. In quite a similar way the youth of thirteen 
or fourteen who wished to study the liberal arts, or to prepare 
himself for teaching, was obliged when he appeared at the 
university to enroll himself with a master who was, for the time- 
being, responsible for him. Here he served an apprenticeship 
of from three to seven years, until he learned to read the ordinary 
texts in grammar, rhetoric and logic, and to define the words and 
determine the meanii^ of phrases, and the use of terms and 
Whoi he could define and determine, he 
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continued bis studies and at the same time, as a journeyman 
workman, gave instruction tmder the directioa of a master to 
the younger boys. After this further period of study, in which 
he familiarized himself with the required texts and learned to 
carry on logical disputations, he was permitted to demcmstrate 
this ability, as a journeyman workman makes a " masterpiece," 
by defending in public a thesis. His opponents were the 
members of the faculty, or those who already possessed the 
degree, since these were the " masters " of the Arts which he 
professed. This having been done successfully, he was given 
the degree, the licentiate, the mastership, the doctorate — 
whatever it might be called. Master, doctor, professor, were 
synonymous terms in the early university period. Such a 
degree signified that the possessor was able to dispute as well 
as to define and determine, and authorized him to teach publicly, 
».e. admitted him to the " guild " of teachers. He was now on 
a parity with other members of the faculty, and could teach in 
the free competition into which they all entered. 

The preliminary degree, the baccalaureate, was in the be- 
ginning simply formal admission to candidacy for the license, 
and was not a degree in itself. During the fifteenth century it 
"'"■" became a distinct stage in the educational process and hence 

quite well defined as a minor degree. 

SchoiMtic THE METHODS AITO CONTEHT OF 0HIVERSITY STXTO- 

" lES have been discussed under scholasticism. After the opening 

of the thirteenth century, the course of study was determined 

by papal bull or university statute. In the school of arts were 

used the grammatical works of Friscian, a work on grammatical 

Tejti-booka figures by Donatus, the logical works of Aristotle given through 

•^j in Porphyry and Boethius. The CategorUs and the de IiUerpreta- 

tione of Aristotle, and the Isagoge of Porphyry, from which 

originated the reaiistic-nominalistic controversy, were known 

in the translations of Boethius. The remainder of the Organon 

was known only through summaries or other writings of Boethius. 

To these latter the greatest attention was given, and much time 
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IQ additioQ to the long hours in the lecture room was spent in 
listenii^ to endless disputations or participating in them. 
At Paris the statutes c^ 1215 introduced the Ethics oi Aristotle, Dominuce 
and in 1255 his Physics, Metaphysics and his treatise On the •'"i*'*'* 
5wl were added. These works of Aristotle, previously inter- 
dicted at Paris, had been introduced somewhat earlier in other 
unirersities. Elsewhere some other introductory works on 
logic might be substituted. Up to the middle of the fifteenth 
century, Aristotle controlled the work of the universities. The 
study cS logic dominated the trivium, and rhetoric was given no 
attention whatever. The study of geometry and astronomy 
bad made some Iprogress, especially in the Italian universities 
and in the University of Vienna. The work of the professional 
faculties consisted, likewise, in the study of a few fun- 
damental texts tt^ether with innumerable commentaries upon 

The early university education was wholly an education Ancducati:i 
of books, with a very limited selecticm in each particular ''*'°°'* 
5eld, but still those that were looked upon as fumisbii^ 
in the written word absolute and ultimate authority. It was 
directed much more to the mastery of form and the develop- 
ment of the power ctf format speech, especially argumenta- 
tion, than to the acquisition of knowledge, or to the pursuit bm did de- 
of truth in the widest sense, or even to familiarizing the ^^^ 
student with those literary sources of knowledge which, though debate 
lying within his grasp, were outside the pale of orthodox ecclesi- 
astical approval. 

THE mFLUENCE OF EARLY UNXVERSTTIES. — The PoUtkdiir 
p(ditical influence of the universities, both direct and indirect, fi"*"™ 
vas marked. They furnished the first example of purely 
democratic organization. Freedom of discussion concerning 
politicat as well as ecclesiastical and theological matters here 
found its first home. While for the most part the sympathies 
of the universities would naturally be with the privileged classes, 
whose privileges they themselves had obtuned, yet the university 

L 
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often became the mouthpiece of the commoD people in oppositipn 
to king or priestcraft. 
Gbtc some The right of the university to a voice in the government, to a 
toflt^^ seat in the parliaments of France, England, Scotland, is a 
of thought recognition c^ this political authority and of the fact that the 
■ndofipeedi university had become a great " estate." Questions of state 
and of controversy between state and Church, such as the 
divorces of Henry VIII of England and of Philip of France, were 
submitted to the arbitration of the universities. The university 
often spoke for the nation in opposition to the papacy. In one 
instance the king of France and the university compelled the 
pope publicly to recant his views and to apologize, and in 
another secured the deposition of the head of the Church. 
Largely through the influence of the University of Paris the 
great schism in* the papacy and the " Babylonian Captivity " 
were ended. In a similar way the university became an author- 
ity in the settlement of disputed doctrinal points, and in the 
determmation of questions of heresy. In holding this balance 
of power, it tempered the extreme views (rf the papacy and 
especially of the papal representatives, — the friar bodies, — 
and thus mitigated, if it did not entirely eliminate, the operations 
of the inquisition in the north of Europe. 
K stimuiui But it was in regard to the intellectual life, restricted, formal 
[°_^'^'" and meager though this was, that the greatest influence of the 
tmiversity was exerted. Intellectual interests were now crystal- 
lized into a great institution, recognized as almost on a parity 
with Church, state and nobility. This interest and its resulting 
institutional organization were so reduced by the fifteenth 
century as to possess little more than formal life. Yet even then 
the university provided a retreat for the rare geniixs who kept 
alive the spark of real intellectual life and so maintained a 
home for the new intellectual spirit when it did come. How- 
ever hostile it may have been during these centuries to innova- 
tion, to radicalism and to rationalism, yet in preserving the 
spuit of speculation the university kept alive the spirit of inquiry. 
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And out <tf it came such men as Roger Bacon, Dante, Petrarch, 
WycUffe, Huss, Copernicus, — the men who brought the modem 
qutit. 

S 6. CHWALBV. EDtTCATION AS A SOCIAL DISCIPLINE 

HATDRE AND ORIGIN OF CHIVAUIT. —Chivalry repre- ChiTiirr 
sents the organization within secular society of those recognizing ^j^^^ 
the highest social ideals and attempting to realize them through of u ideal 
definitely established forms and customs. Chivalry was to the ^^Z^ 
secular life what monasticism was to the religious life. It did Bpondingta 
not necessarily include all of the nobiUty, but only those who ^5^J^*° 
definitely accepted the highest obligations of a social character, ivom life 
Knighthood and the chivalric character were not inherited as 
nobility was. The institution of chivalry represented the 
education which secular sodety received, and the training in 
knightly ideals and activities formed the only education of the 
membeis of the nobility. Like all education during the Middle 
Ages, this education was a discipline, both for the individual 
and for the social class; but the intellectual element in it was 
even slighter than in monasticism. 

The OTigin of chivaliy is foimd in the character and customs Origin found 
(rf theTeutons, in the structure of later Roman society, and in the ^^"^ ^ 
Christian Church. The Church directed the energies of the «uviv>ii of 
Teutons into particular channels and discovered to them in many ^"^|^ 
of the teachings ot Christianity a bond of sympathy between tme, ud in 
the Church and the worthier traits of character of the l^barians. ^^"^ 

THE IDEALS OF CHIVALRY form a very different concep- 
tion of personal virtue from that d classical society and involve Strength ud 
scHoe radical modifications of the elements of the early Christian 1],^^ idcaii 
ideal In speaking of the leader of the first Crusade, Cornish 
thus describes the knightly character, " We observe in them 
reckless courage, perscmal pride, and self-respect, courteous 
observance of the word of honor, if piloted according to 
certain forms, disregard of all personal advant^e except 
military gbry; and, on the other hand, savage ferocity, de- 
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liberate cruelty, anger indulged in almost to the point of mad- 
ness, extravagant display, childish wastefulness, want of mili- 
tary discipline, want of good faith alike to Christians and 
infidels." Under chivalry these ideals, constituting the charac- 
ter of a gentleman, were very much more definitely formulated 
than in modem ages. As thus definitely organized, the knight 
summed up all duties c^ life under his obligations to God, to his 
lord, and to his lady. 

Chivalry perfonned for the secular life a service identical with 
that performed by monasticism for the religious life, in that 
it dignified the ideal of service and held up to a rude and violent 
people the ideal of obedience to rule and to personal command. 
While this organization of society had its demerits, sanctioning 
or fostering a contempt for inferiors and being a regulation rather 
than an eradication of evil, it is difiScuIt to overestimate its 
value in ameliorating the crudities and the barbarities of the 
life of the times through the new attitude toward service and 
obedience. 

Reverence for superiors, a consideration for mferiors, a gentle- 
ness toward the weak and the defenseless, a courtesy toward all 
women, were further amplifications of the ideal of service and 
obedience. A greater gentleness of manner, a consideration 
for others in deed and speech, in fact, a general amelioration 
(tf manners, followed throughout all classes (rf society. The 
general ideals of chivalry, its effect upon society and the indi- 
vidual, and, by reference, the character dL the education it de- 
manded are indicated in this summaiy from Cornish: " Chivalry 
taught the world the duty of noble service willingly rendered. 
It upheld courage and enterprise in obedience to rule, it con- 
secrated military powers to the service of the Church, glorified 
the virtues of liberality, good faith, unselfishness and courtesy, 
and, above all, courtesy to women. Against these may be set 
the vices of pride, love of bloodshed, contempt fA inferiors, 
and loose manners. Chivalry was an imperfect discipline, but 
it was a discipline, and one fit for the times." 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF CHIVALRY. —The edu- Seven 7<n 
otiwi of a knight was divided into two distinct periods: ^"^J*" 
that of the page, which covered approximately the period from leveii jttn 
the seventh to the fourteenth year, and that of the squu«, from *^**'*" 
the fourteenth to the twenty-first year approximately. Every 
feudal lord and the more prominent clerics as well, maintained 
a court that was attended by the sons and frequently by the 
daughters of the subordinate gentiy of his realm. It was the 
usual custom for all ranks of chivahy, probably growing out of 
the earlier custom of taking hostages, to send their chUdren 
from home. In some instances, though very rarely, schools were 
established. For the most part the training was given through 
a definitely organized household or court service. 

The page began with simple service about the castle, especially SerrfcM 
in attendance upon the ladies. As he grew older he waited upon p^***™*^ 
the table. This duty he continued to perform as a squire; udiquire 
and in addition to these, he was called upon for a great variety 
of personal services to his lord. All culminated in the office of 
"squire of the body," who was the immediate personal attend- 
ant upon the lord in battle and in tournament. 

The page and the squire were supposed to learn " the nidi- Meuing ol 
ments of love, of war and of religion." The " rudiments l^^^' 
of love " were coiuiesy, kindliness, gentleness, pleasant de- w", i<»e 
meaner, generosity, knowledge of the very elaborate formalities JJ^,^. 
<rf conduct, good manners, pleasant speech and the ability 
to turn a rhyme. Love was to protect the youth from the evils 
of anger, envy, sloth, gluttony and excesses of all kinds. The 
rudiments of love were to be acquired through service to 
the ladies and through the teachings of the minstrels. It often 
happened that to these accomplishments the squire added the 
ability to play the harp and to sing. In particular he was ex- 
pected to devote himself to the service and the amusement (^ 
the ladies erf the cotut. He participated in their hunting and 
hawking expeditions, in the entertainment (rf the court, perhaps 
by the reading of chivalric literature and by the game 6L chess. 
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The justing in the tournament was the chief preparatirai for 

war; in time it became a substitute. For this the jrouth was 

trained from his earliest years in the ability to ride, to handle 

the shield, to wield the sword, to tilt with the lance, to cast the 

Tbdr mfii- javelin, to exercise in annor, — in fact, in eveiy martial ezeicise. 

ury tnming Tilting at a revolving target, either in boats or aa horseback, 

was much practiced. Hunting and hawking not only formed 

the chief amusements of the nobility, but also furnished training 

for warfare as welL This training in the rudiments of war 

developed an ability to withstand all hardships of life in the 

open air, an indifFerence to pain, an abili^ to withstand hunger 

and fatigue. 

ReUgioui As the period for knighting drew nigh, the religious aspects 

nguficance (^ chivalry were emphasized. The prospective knight must go 

through ceremonies of purification; his sword was blessed by 

a priest, and in the initiation, frequently if not usually held in 

a church, he swore " to defend the Church, to attack the wicked, 

to respect the priesthood, to protect women and the poor, to 

preserve the country in tranquillity, and to shed his blood in 

behalf of his brethren." 

AbtenceoC In all (rf this training there was Uttle d the intellectual. In 

k«uj d«- ^^^ earlier centuries of chivalry it was an effeminacy to know how 

■nent to write; but in the later centuries the knowledge c^ reading and 

writing among both men and women of the upper classes was 

quite common. Knowledge of the French language — the 

language of chivalry — was quite necessary. Except for this 

and for the song and music of the minstrels, there was no titeiai; 

element in this type of education. 



{ 7. EDUCATION AT THE CI.OSB OF THE UDDLE AGES 

THE REHAISSAIVCE OF TEE THntTEEKTH CEirniRT. — 

From the previous consideration <A scholasticism and the 
universities, it will be seen that the later Middle Ages were far 
faom being " dark ages," that the intellectual interests of 
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these centuries were numerous and intense, and that the edu- 
cational activities were great. A further consideration di edu- 
cation during this period is necessary in order to understand 
more adequately the education of the Middle Ages and also to 
understand that transition to modem intellectual life which is 
called the Renaissance. The latter fifteenth and the early 
sixteenth centuries are usually considered to mark the intellectual 
transition from medifeval to modem times. But as will be in- 
dicated in the next chapter this transition, educationally, related 
diiefly to the spirit and the content of education. A preparation 
for this transition, in fact a leading cause of it, was to be found 
in the intellectual activity and educational advance of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. During these centuries 
there existed a place in the social organization for an intellectual 
life, that exerted profotmd influence, permitted much freedom, 
had definite character, possessed peculiar merits, and developed 
an appropriate educational system. 

Moreover, with the thirteenth century, the intellectual interests Educ»rtoni* 
and amtrol passed from the monasteries to the schools. While ^^' 
nominally ecclesiastical, the spirit of the schools was chiefly dungM 
secular. The leadership passed from Churchmen to doctors, ,i^Math 
who were preeminently logicians and hence inchned to ration- «*ntury 
alism. Intellectual interests which began by being wholly 
reUgious or theological in character ended by bemg almost 
wholly philosophical and logical The dominant conception 
of education remained the disciplinary one. The function of 
schoohng was to develop ability to state, to interpret, to define, 
to argue, concerning abstract conceptions. In respect to its 
outcome, however deep or intense its influence might be, this 
education was pecuUarly narrow. Yet on the other hand, intel- 
lectual interests received general recognition. Schools of all 
grades became abundant. The science of the ancients within 
this limited field became well known. The educational world 
needed only the development of the new spuit, which came with 
the fifteentii and the sixteenth century, to become modem. 
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The unitr A leading characteristic of the Middle Ages was its unity. 
ino the "^ There was an internal unity possessed by the intellectual life 
Middle itself. There was an external tmity of the intellectual life in 
^** connection with the religious, the ecclesiastical, the artistic, 

the political, the economical and the social aspects of life. This 
unity was found in the dominant religious thought. The thir- 
teenth century possessed a unity of life and of ideas beyond any 
other century in history. It was the last century in which this pe - 
culiar unified life of the Middle Ages dominated. Realism was 
the philosophy, not only of its religion, but also of its life. This 
unifying element was embodied in the dommance of the idtai 
Control of ^ of idcals as these express some form of authority. The 
Church expressed the al:«olute authority of the religious life. 
The scholastic theology expressed the same absolutism in reli- 
gious belief. The Holy Roman Empu% embodied this ideal 
politically, the feudal system socially, the guild system eco- 
nomically. So also in education, the universities on the institu- 
tional side and scholasticism on the intellectual side expressed 
the dominance of the same absolutism of authority. 
Attempt to As long as there was a widespread and general attempt to 
nnitv^urinK pi^servc this Unity of life, — that is, during the fourteenth and 
the four- fifteenth centuries, — the spirit of the Middle Ages persisted. 
fifteentiT Nevertheless, there were continual eruptions of individualism 
ceniurid and attempts to overthrow this absolutism, so that during these 
centuries the perfection and beauty of the system as seen in the 
thirteenth century no longer prevailed. 
Final tri- In the attempt to suppress these expressions of individuality, 

y^P"? P' . the harshness as well as the defects of absolutism, its growing 
ism during formalism, and its final lifelessness became apparent. It was 
the Rei.«is. jjQj yjjjjj (jjg j^^gj. fifteenth century that this effort to supplant 
period the dominance of authority by the general sway of individual 

judgment took place in what is known, far excdlence, as the 
Renaissance. Critical and destructive tendencies then came 
to dominate. 
The chief means for the expressi<m of new and consequently 
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somewhat heterodox interests was through the new vernacular The ver- 

literatures. With most (rf the Teutonic peoples, and the Celtic ""^"^ "^ 

r r I gUAgcs ana 

as well, there is a rudimentary literature in the vernacular literatuioft 

covering the entire Middle Ages. With the twelfth century, ' """ 



fostered by chivahy and by the Crusade movement with ac- 
companying motives, there was developed in court and palace, ""*'**'• 
by bard and minstrel, a wholly new literature. This literature, 
technically called the Middle English, the Middle German, etc., 
was an outgrowth similar to that of the troubadours of southern 
and the trouv^s of northern France. The amorous tale, 
knightly adventure, daring just or brilliant tournament, ex- 
pressed alike the interest of the court and the laity's dislike 
and suspicion of motive and conduct of monk and priest. In 
its expression of new interests and use of new forms, this 
literature formed the beginnii^ of modem literature, and at 
the same time was a force making for the overthrow of the 
dominance c^ authority and a channel for the expression of 
heretical views. 

Meanwhile there are a few aspects of education during these 
last medieval centuries, besides the universities, that demand 
brief notice. 

THE FRIARS OR THE HENDICAFT ORDERS came into TheFr«a. 
general control of higher education by the middle of the thir- /J^^^^ 
teenth century. The Franciscans, or Gray Friars, were founded the Domm- 
in 1212 and the Dominicans, or Black Friars, in 1216. The aim ***" *""*' 
<A the mendicants, differing from that of the earlier orders, was 
to save souls, to control people and to build up the Church. 
Consequently, they sought to control education. 

The Dominicans, or preaching friars, especially sought to became pon 
control leaders of thought and of the Church, and hence to l"*"*""- 
establish themselves at the universities. They soon had a con- fKton 
vent in every university town. Aiming first to " capture " 
bachelor or master, they soon sought to control the teachii^. 
The dominance of Thomas Aquinas indicates a success of this 
ambition in regard to theology, at least. The fact that these 
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bodies were preeminently preaching ordeis, as previous orden 
had not beea, called for a higher degree of intelligence and for 
more definite training. Hence these friais became educators 
in a double sense; first, in that they gave a more general edu- 
cation to all their members than any previous monastic order; 
second, in that, as preachers, they were teachers of the people 
and preeminently preachers di doctrine. 
OiMkkvD- INFLUEffCE OF SARACER LEARITING. —The study of 
i^ed'l^ong Grecian philosophy, on account of its heretical influences, had 
the Suiceu been suppressed in the Extern Church by the sixth century 
duk aget^if ^^^ found a home among the Syrians and especially the Nes- 
tbe We»t torian sect of the Christians in the region of western Asia. Here 
it came in contact with the Arabs and, with the Abbasid dynasty 
(f. 750 A.D.), was fostered in the capitals of the East. Learned 
Nestorians were summoned to the Saracen courts; translations 
into Arabic from the Syriac or the original Greek were made; 
mathematics and the natural sciences, more especially the medi- 
cal sciences, were fostered. During the tenth centuiy philo- 
sophical interests were similarly developed, especially under the 
leadership of Avicenna (980-1037). At the time, when the 
Christian schools of both eastern and western Europe were fall- 
ing into decay, the schools of B^dad, Basra, Kufa and other Sar- 
acen cities were growing into splendid activity and great renown. 
SaraccD In Spain, especially, centering in the school of Cordova, 

idw^^ta^ from the tenth century on, this learning received development 
Spain and many brilliant practical applications. Throughout thdr 

Western caliphates, the Saracens established libraries, higher 
schools similar to universities and, in connection with the 
mosques in many cities, schools for the instruction of children. 
While Christian Europe was enforcing as a religious belief the 
idea that the world was flat, the Moors were teaching geography 
from globes. When the Christians finally conquered the Mo- 
hammedans, they turned their astronomical observatories into 
belfries for want of any other use. From these Arabs came, 
in the tenth or eleventh century, the knowledge of Hindu 
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notation as a substitute for the cumbersome Roman method, sdentiec 
Knowledge of algebra, as well as of advanced arithmetical pro- J"^ pnwiic«l 
cesses, came from a similar source. In medicine, in surgery, in iatroduced 
pharmacy, in astronomy, in physiology, they added much that ^^' 
is now considered fundamental. They explained the refraction into Europe 
of light, gravity, capillary attraction and twilight; they de- 
tennined the height of the atmosphere, the weight of air, the 
specific gravity of bodies; they constructed various astronomical 
tables, and determiaed corrections for parallax and for refraction ; 
they invented the pendulum clock ; in conmierce, in geographical 
explorations, in- navigation, in improvements in all the arts of 
life, their culture was far ahead of that of the Europeans; they 
introduced the use of rice, sugar and cotton, and the cultivation 
of silk; they made Europe familiar with the use of the compass, 
of gunpowder and of cannon. Thus in many ways the Arab 
oilture served as an educational agency to bring the civiliza- 
tion of the West to a higher leveL 

But it b with its influence on the schools that we are more 
directly concerned. By the twelfth century all intellectual Decline o( 
vitality had been crushed out in the East, while it was in its ^""5" 
most flourishing condition in the West. In the middle of the iuiruufer 
twelfth century Rayraund, archbishop of Toledo, commanded jS^ ^.^^ 
a Jewish scholar to translate the leading works on Arabic phi- 
losophy intoCastilian; by monks it was translated thence into 
Latin. Shortly after this the Emperor Frederick II had the 
commentaries of Averroes and other Aristotelian writings trans- 
lated. Only a brief period intervened when, as a result of the 
Latin conquest of Constantinople, 1204, the Greek version of 
Aristotle became known and direct translations were made. 
By the thirteenth century rigid and narrow orthodoxy had tri- 
umphed m Saracen Spam. AristoteUanism and AverroSism 
were driven out from their previously flourishing seats to find 
a new home among the Jewish philosophers and in the Christian 
universities. 

REW TYI^S OF SCHOOLS. —The later Middle Ages were 
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well supplied with schools. Not only secondary but elemental; 
education was provided in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
in a more general way than ever before. Although monastic 
schools never recovered their importance after the Renaissance 
of the thirteenth century, cathedral schools grew into new promi- 
nence in the early university period, and were insufficient for the 
demand. Consequently, several new types of schools became 
prominent. 

The most numerous of these new institutions were the chantry 
schools. A chantry foundation — the gift of property to sup- 
port a priest in return for prayers for the soub of the benefactor 
and of his family or for certain stipulated purposes — was 
the most common form of benefactions to the Church during the 
later Middle Ages. Thus it happened that foundations for 
priests existed beyond all demand for parochial service. As 
the religious services required by the foundations could occupy 
but a small portion of time, it became customary to stipulate 
that such priests should teach the children of the community. 
The regulations of these foundations present the greatest varia- 
tions. Some provide for a small number of children, some 
for all comers; some provide that instruction shall be gratis, 
some permit a fee; some indicate that the merest rudiments were 
taught, others stipulate that instruction shall be given in grammar 
and the higher branches. 

Another type of school, more free from ecclesiastical control, 
was the guild school. It was very common for the merchant and 
craft guilds to support priests for the performance of all sorts 
of rehgious services for their members. Such a priest saw the 
children of the guild members received into the world with 
proper religious rites and saw them decently out ; he celebrated 
for them all the sacraments; frequently he kept school. Some 
guilds established schools of great repute, which have had long 
histories. The Merchant Taylors' School of London is probably 
the most notable. Ordinarily the school was only an elementary 
one, though it crften was also a grammar school for the children 
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of the guild members or for others. Such schook gave instnic- 
lion in other subjects than Latin grammar and frequently, 
even before the Renaissance, came to give instruction through 
the vernacular. 

With the coalescence of the guild organization and the early Burgher or 
municipal government, these schools, along with many erf the '"^ "*~^' 
parish schools mentioned above, became in many communi- 
ties the burgher schools. Such schools were controlled and 
supported by secular authorities and in the content of their 
school work better represented the economic interests and de- 
mands of the citizens. They were often taught by priests, 
though lay teachers became more and more numerous. In a 
similar way private schools, usually of most elementary char- Pri»«»« 
acter, even more responsive to new economic and social de- 
mands, sprang up. However irregular these private schools 
were, they yet contributed to the development of independent 
town schools. Clerical inspection was still almost universal, 
and the Church through the scholaslicus or some other episcopal 
officer, or even through the parish priest, sought to extend its 
jurisdiction over both private and guild schools. The attendance 
upon these schools imder Church control included both local 
pupils and the numerous wandering students of the time. The Thewto 
custom of living by begging and of wandering from institution ^ho°fr» 
to institution, fostered by monk and friar, spread from the uni- 
versity student dovraward until it mcluded the so-called ABC 
shooter as well. 

Concerning this entire subject of secular schoob previous to 
the Reformation, there is a question concerning the interpretation 
of historical material. Yet it is evident that preparation had 
been made before the Reformation for the secularization of 
education that was to follow. 

SUlOiAKT 

The dominant influence during the Middle Ages was the Christian le- 
li^on. Christianily offered a solution of the Greek sodal and educational 
' i the principle o( Christian love or charity, which harmonized 
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the bdividual and the sodal factors. This solution was found in the mora 
instead of the intellectual nature of man, and therefore furnished an idett 
possible of attainment by all. Education became dominantly moral and 
hence a discipline or a preparatoiy training. The Christian Church was 
at first friendly toward the clas^cal learning. But with the nomind in- 
clusion of the secular world within the limits of the Church, it became nec- 
essary lo emphasize the moral to the exclusion of the intellectual and 
literary elements in education. Monasddsm organized this moral educa- 
tion most minutely. Monastidsm required some knowledge of reading and 
writing, led to the copying of manuscripls, the preservation of literature, 
the writing of chronicles and a few other types of literature, and promoted 
the organization of schools. The later monastic orders were distinctly 
educational in purpose. With the revival of interest in theological ques- 
tions, logic and philosophy were brought to the support of religjon. Scho- 
lasticism was the result The world of knowledge was expanded and 
systematized into a unified whole. Univeisities sprang up in great num- 
bers and fostered the intellectual life. Meanwhile an education for secular 
society, now organized under the feudal system, had been e'aborated. This 
was the chivalric education, which organized the conception of education 
as disdpline into the training of page and sqiure as a preparation to the 
full activities of knighthood. After the dose of tiie thirtemth century the 
new individualistic interests found expression through the vemaculai' 
literatures, through commerce,tlTough the new intellectual interests, through 
the influence of the Saracens and friars, and through new types of schools. 
The tendency of all of these changes was to destroy the unity of thought and 
life so characteristic of th^ Middle Ages. 
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CHAPTER VI 

TEE B£NAISSANCE AND EUliANISTK: EDUCATION 

The Reoiii- WHAT THE RENAISSANCE WAS. —The classical Re- 
^^^ naissance of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries was primarily 
ofiiidivid- an intellectual, aesthetic and social movement. As such it 
^^^ caused profound changes in every phase of educational thought 
Buthorit; and practice. The logically perfect systems of thought, life 
tuafuid ^^"^ education evolved during the MidcUe Ages, as the products 
•odai u- of monasticism, chivah7 or scholasticism, were unstable because 
^^ of their very perfection. In their completeness they permitted 

no change, no progress. They made no provision for the indi- 
vidual. On the contrary, theessMiti gl fc ftt me of the Renaissanc e 
w as in f^JYifllial'''^'" I The systems of thought constructed by tfie" 
Schoolmen, and the social structures of monasticism and chiv- 
alry, were erected as palaces in which to live a perfect life. 
They proved to be but prisons. Hardly had the architects com- 
pleted the edifice than those for whom they were built overthrew 
them as symbols of their slavery. Yet from the debris of these 
edifices the few succeeding generations laid the foundation of 
modem thought and life. Thus the unity of medieval thought 
and life ultimately broke up into the multiple interests and 
activities characteristic of modem times. 
New in- Though the activities of the Renaissance were most varied, 

(iTSawoHd ^^^y "^y ^ summed up in three general tendencies, repre- 
of andeDt sentiTLg three great interests almost unknown during the Middle 
^J^^"™" Ages. The first of these new_ wgdf^° ^"■^ *W rpfll life of 
the j)ast. The GreeEs^JTlomans had possessed more varied 
interests and consequently a wider knowledge of life and of its 
pos^bilities than had the people <^ theMiddle Ages. The classic 
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ages had expressed this interest by means of a literature and an 
art incomparably superior to any produced during the interven- 
ing centuries, which had been indifferent to them. T >e second 
of these worlds was the subjective world of emotions, — of the (i) the lub- 
joy of living, crf~tEF'MntempIativiG~pTeasuries and~sati8factions Jj^^^j^ 
of this life, and of the appreciation of the beautiful. The 
interest in introspective observation and analysis was now 
from the esthetic and human pomt of view rather than from 
the philosophical and religious. The means (rf entrance to 
such a world as this is through the fullest participation in the 
activities and interests of the life around one. The purpose 
erf such a hf e is self-culture and improvement. The outcome 
of it is literature and art. Of this world medieval thought had (a) the nu. 
been wholly ignorant. The^ third of t hese worlds _was \\^ gf '^ ^"^^ 
jjiysical natu re. This realM was not only unknovm to the 
people ot tbe" mediaeval centuries, but any study of it had been 
considered ^oble and debasing in its influence on man. 

The first of these great world discoveries led to a wider and ThMeDew 
more intensive study of the Latin and Greek languages, and to a J^'^^ ^ 
devotion to the classic literature of both languages. Then fol- cUMie»i 
lowed a search for the manuscript remains of this literature until '''•™*'"*^ 
substantially all that we possess to-day had been brought to light. 
The passion for the collection of these manuscripts led to their 
multiplication, and finally through the discovery of printing to 
their general dissemination. The mistake should not be made, 
however, of confusing the means of this Renaissance with its 
cause or with its end. The recovery of the classical hterature was 
not the cause, for that lies far deeper and more remote in the 
whole movement of history and of thought. Not even in the case 
of the few notable leaders, such as Petrarch, who were possessed 
by a consuming passion for the recovery of the works of the 
ancients, was this the dominant ptupose. These books were 
merely means to that advancement in knowledge and that 
breadth of view and of experience which made these men the 
earlier leaders of this movement, 

H 
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to Mtbetic Through the study of these literatures, a new interest in all 

^P'^J^j"" which appeals to the imagination and to the heart was created. 

crMtioo, While the appreciation of the heautiful and the emotional in 

Uterary fonn was the most general, yet esthetic appreciation 

and artistic endeavor in every form became more prevalent than 

at any other period in history. 

Introspective analysis of the emotional life led to the pro- 
duction of art and Uterature, including poetry, the drama 
and romance; to an interest in sew motives as revealed in history 
and in contemporary life; and consequently to the formulation 
of the historical and social sciences. \Vhile at first this develop- 
ment seemed to be through the exclusion of the previously ab- 
sorbing religious interest, yet during the sixteenth century 
thought life again became dominantty religious, but (Hi a hu- 
manistic rather than on a scholastic basis, 
■ndtoin- Finally through the beUefs and methods of the Greeks, the 

di^^M* Renaissance students were led to direct observation and ex- 
perimentation with natural phenomena. These, in turn, led 
to geographical discovery and exploration both by land and by 
sea and to those astronomical discoveries that were to become 
the basis of modem scientific thought. This naturalistic aspect 
of the Renaissance led in time to a modification of all thought and 
connects directly with the work of Bacon and Descartes m the 
seventeenth century and with the physical and biological in- 
vestigations of modem science. Thus, in a very true sense, 
the educational development discussed in the three following 
chapters are but later phases of Renaissance influence. 
Th« transf- The transition from the old learning to the new was not an 
"^""' abrupt one; clear definition of the new spirit came about very 
gradually. Even its triumph did not involve the disappearance 
of the old spbit. Both in educational interests and in those 
wider ones involving the human intellect and the human spirit, 
old methods of thought, as well as old ideas and ideals, con- 
tinued active for many centuries. In fact, they have persisted 
even to the present day. But the dominant ideal which gave 
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character to the period soon came to be that developed by 
the new knowledge. 

THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. —As the political, religious influence d 
and intellectual life of the times centered in Italy, so also did ^^. '*^ 
the Renaissance movement. The period was the latter half 
of the fourteenth and all of the fifteenth century. The causes 
of this movement are discoverable in the influence of the uni- 
versities and in the intensity of the intellectual activity of the 
thirteenth century. The personal connecting link is found in 
Dante (1264-1321), whose spirit was partly mediaeval, partly ofDuta; 
modem. 

During the later mediaeval centuries a knowledge of the Latin 
classics was not an imknown thing, for the manuscript copies 
of many of these were in existence. Vergil at least was quite 
well known. But there was Uttle appreciation of their beauty 
as hterature, little sympathy with the interests of the classical 
times, and little toleration of the study of these classics, to the 
detriment of the study of dialectic based upon Aristotle, and of 
the patristic and scholastic literature in general 

Petrarch as the Representative of the New Spirit. — Against ofPetnirdi 
the dominant educational ideas of the times, agaiast scholasti- 
cism and Aristotehanism, Petrarch (1304-1374) strove with all 
his might. With his genius for leadership and his power of 
stimulating enthusiasm, he created a general interest in the SigniGcaoce 
classics in direct opposition to the ordinarily accepted interests in(lt|^t"b* 
of students, dt institutions of learning, of the Church and of dasxicai 
Churchmen. Petrarch was not alone in this. But he holds a "'"'"* 
place in the history of education as the hrst great representative 
of a new type of intellectual life. To-day, when we can readily 
obtMn a knowledge of the best that has been thought and done 
without going back to antiquity, it is difficult to realize the im- 
portance of this work. At that time there was no vernacular 
literature to speak of and the human interests of the Greek 
and Latin literatures had been replaced by the narrow reUgious 
and ecclesiastical interests of the Middle Ages. Consequently, 
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there is no parallel between the importance of the study of 
Latin and Greek in recent centuries and its importance during 
these centuries of the Renaissance period. 
AmeuKif The Woric of Petrarch and his confreres possessed more 
^^^^ than this negative value of protest gainst the restrictions (rf 
medievalism. It had also the positive merit of emphj 
I J the value of the op portunities of tliisJHe^^_self: 
" f thro ugh varied expenences. / Maiiy^sucfa activities or s 

(J experience had been wholly forbidden by the asceticism and 
self-abnegation of the mediaeval spirit. Petrarch's writings are 
the first in modem times to reveal the human soul in the whole 
gamut of passions, sufferings and aspirations. Here is first 
found that attitude of self-analysis that becomes a characteristic 
note in modem literature and thought. As a reaction against 
the all-controlling " other worldliness " of the Middle Ages, 
tme aspect (A this new motive was the substitution of the idea 
of a worldly immortality. This later gave rise to that revival 
of paganism characteristic of the Italian Renaissance. 
Petrudi'B In the narrower sense, none of Petrarch's writings are edu- 
^1^°°'' cational. The more important of them are his Sonnets in the 
educaUoiui vernacular, characterized by their introspective emorionaltsm, 
which give them an important place in the history of modem 
literature; his Lives 0} Ancient Men, wherein both Greeks and 
Romans become alive to modem men; and his very numerous 
Letters, wherein are revealed the development and the dis- 
semination of the Renaissance spirit. It is not the content of 
these works that gives Petrarch a place in the history of edu- 
cation, but the new conception of life which they reveal and 
the new spirit and content which -they give to education. This 
characteristic of Petrarch has a general significance also. As in 
l^^hid ''^ beginning so throughout its course, the Renaissan ce in Italy 
chu-icter- remained dom inantly personal and individufd. It did not 
it^M St ^^^ ^° reform the morals of the times or to remove the formalism 
naiHMce of the religious life and the narrowness of the political and 
institutional life. 
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Co-Iabmwrs of Petrarch. — Among the chief of these were vuiouiedu 
Boccaccio (1313-1375), espwcially notable in literature, and ^^^^ 
Barzizza (1370-1431), especially notable for scholarship, the work ot 
These, with Petrarch, led in the movement for the revival of ^'^^. 
classical Latin, for the recovery of the classical text, for the uboren 
multiplication of these manuscripts, and for the founding of 
libraries. In one remaining aspect of the educational Renais- 
sance — the recovery of the Greek language — Petrarch had 
little part. In Hebrew the Italians had no interest, but to them 
was due the restoration of Greek. Even among the Byzantine 
Greeks of the East, a knowledge of the classical Greek was a 
rare thing. While many travelers and some students had come 
in contact with the contemporai? Greeks and a few of the 
Byzantians in Italy professed to teach Greek, th e first real 
teadier of the classical G reek in the W estern world was Manuel 
Chry soioras (d. 1415). From 1397 to 1400 Chrysoloras lectured^^ 
at the University of Florence and later at other cities of Italy. 
Many flocked to his tuition; other Greek teachers followed 
his example; Greek manuscripts were brought over in great 
numbers; Greek grammars were written for Latin students. 
Shortly there was given to the Western world a new language 
and a whole literature, of infinitely greater wealth than that 
possessed, whether of classical L^tin, of patristic and mediaeval 
Latin, or of the vernacular. 

By the time the Renaissance movement had reached its Recorerjot 
.«nith in Italy and had begun to pass north of the Alps, the S^^'*^ 
classical Latin and Greek languages had been recovered. 
The largest part of the literature of these languages that we now 
possess had been brought to light, libraries had been founded 
and the new spirit as well as the new knowledge had been firmly 
established. 

MODIFIED CHARACTER OF THE REHAISSAHCE JS Center cfihi 
KORTH EUROPE. —The later Renaissance period, that of the ^^*'* 
latter half of the fifteenth century and the greater part of the north 
sixteenth, was modified in two respects, (i) By this time the ^"""P* 
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movement had run its course in Italy and had begun to decline 
into a formalism little superior to the old. (2) The movement 
shifted north of the Alps and, though first welcomed by the 
French, received its greatest development among the Teutonic 
peoples, 
.ate luliu In the South the new leaming tended to lose its wide interest 
R^ahMDce Jq nature and in life and the intensity of its belief in personal 
foinuti development. It tended to concentrate into merely formal study 

of literature, until on the educational side it degenerated into 
that type known as "Ciceronianism." With the northern 
peoples culture and aesthetic appreciation as a means of personal 
development were not emphasized to the extent to which they 
were among the Italians. In the North there was not the broad 
interest in life, in its possibilities and in its opportunities for per- 
sonal development ; in its pleasures and its legitimate interests 
aside from the religious and social. Moreover there was little or 
none of that interest in the investigation of nature and of life in 
the past that so characterized the earlier period. Erasmus, who 
represents the later movement as Petrarch did the earlier, had 
none of these. Since the archsological, lesthetic, philosophical 
interests of the early movement were for the most part expres- 
sions of self-culture as well as means of personal development, 
there was comparatively slight attention to them. 
rnterejB Id While m the North the movement was a narrower one so far 
Uit North of as it related to personal development, it was infinitely broader in 
rather tiuui another respect, — in that it resulted in social reform and im- 
^u^acto" provement. In the South the movement was aristocratic. 
In the North, until late in the sixteenth century, it was demo- 
cratic. All of the early leaders were social or religious reformers. 
With them the Renaissance movement fused with the Refor- 
mation movement. With Erasmus the interests that deter- 
mined his career in life, the side chosen in every controversy, 
the selection of classics to be edited or translated, were all 
determined by one aim. This was to remove the common 
ignorance which was the root of the gross evils of Church and 
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State. He ever sought to coademn the selfishness, greed and 
hypocrisy tA all who used the cloak of their office, whether in 
government, in university, in monastery or in Church, to prey 
upon the ignorance and superstition of those committed to 
their care. 

THE EDUCATIOirAL UEAHING OF THE KENAISSAHCE. Rnjnto. 
(a) The Rerival of the Idea of the Liberal Education. — Not ^^^ 
only did devotion to the study of the classical literatures become primuiira 
the chief outward manifestation of the Renaissance spirit, ^"^f"* 
but these literatures also furnished the chief means for develop- 
ing the new life. The new aspirations for the development fA 
free moral personality, defined on both the intellectual and the 
emotional sides, found Uttle basis in the immediate past and 
little encouragement in the immediate present. But the life 
of the ancients as portrayed in their literature furnished both 
incentive and definite suggestion for imitation. The Renais- 
sance was not a direct attempt to reestablish the ideas and 
the life of the ancients, but in many respects it became such an 
imitation. This was because the formulation of certain aspects 
of life by the ancients could not be improved upon. Some as- 
pects, however, could not well be modified to conform to the 
needs of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries by men of such 
meager experience and outlook as were the students of that age. 
A most important phase of this revival was the restoration of ametuuto 
the idea of the liberal education as formulated by the Greeks and ^* J!^**-| 
adapted to the Romans by Cicero, Quintilian, Tacitus, and the uicicDtt 
others. Educationally, the Renaissance seems often to have 
been merely a devotion to the study of the literary classics and 
to the linguistic drill necessary as a preparation. But this 
is not the heart of the matter, at least during the earlier period. 
The great desire was for a new life and, in this respect, for 
a new education hostile to the old, pedantic scheme of schola&- 
ticism. This ideal revealed itself in the liberal educati<Mi as 
formulated by the ancients. 

Both the earlier and the later Renaissance periods were quite 
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prolific in treatises on education. Those of the earlier period 
not only revived the liberal idea, but even defined education 
in the same terms as those used by Plato, by Aristotle or by 
Quintilian. The aim of education was always conceived as 
that of producing the perfect man fitted for participation in the 
activities of the dominant sodal institutions. The ideal, while 
individualistic, was as clearly distinguished from the narrow 
practical aim of individual success as a citizen and from the 
other extreme <tf a life of isolation spent in mere contemplation 
of the good, as it was from the prevailing formal disciplinary 
education of the scholastics. The educated men of the past 
who were held up as ideals were Demosthenes, Aristotle, Oesar, 
Pliny and, above all, Cicero. 

Formulaiion of the Aim. — Some of the formulations of the 
purpose of education by these early educators are of great 
interest and value. Paulus Vei^rius (1349-1420), a pro- 
fessor in the University of Padua, wrote a treatise on education 
about 1374 which was widely infiuential and even widely used 
as a text in schools. In this he formulated the conception of 
education as follows: " We call those studies liberal which are 
worthy of a free man; those studies by which we attain and 
practice virtue and wisdom; that education which calls forth, 
trains and develops those highest gifts of body and of mind, 
which ennoble men and which are rightly judged to rank next 
in dignity to virtue only." To distinguish it from a purely 
practical education, which, owing to the revived economic 
interests of the times, was competing with the hberal idea in the 
struggle with the dominant scholasticism, he adds: " For to the 
vulgar temper, gain and pleasure are the one aim of existence; 
to a lofty nature, moral worth and fame." The major part of 
all of these numerous treatises on education is naturally devoted 
to a discussion of the subject-matter and the method of edu- 
cation, since it was in these respects that the new education 
presented a visible contrast with the old. It has been noticed 
that while Plato defined the aim of education in terms ot knowl- 
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edge and Cicero in tenns of eloquence, — meaning knowledge 
both of the content and of the form of literature, — much more 
was radicated by these terms than they now connote. Knowl- 
edge and eloquence would now indicate the receptive or even 
the formal side of education; they then included the expression 
side as welL During the early Renaissance period this ex- 
pression side was even wider than that indicated by efficiency in 
vritii^ or speaking. At that time these powers stood for that 
efiFective participation in the affairs of the times which is now 
represented by the differentiated activities of all of our learned 
professions and by the public press. 

The New Elements in Education. — One very important 
aspect <A the Renaissance education was the inclusion in the 
ideal and practice of education of elements common in the 
classical period, but, with the exception of chivalry, excluded from 
the medixvat. The first of these is the physical element. Ac- Emiiiadi 
companying this emphasis upon the physical element was a ^ekmem^ 
similar one upon matters (A conduct and behavior. In these 
respects the early Renaissance education represented a fusion 
of the chivalric and the literary education with a result much 
superior to that which was obtained in the preceding or in suc- 
ceeding ages. These, along with the idea that l iterary traming od the de- 
should not be of that contemplative character which would lead ^^^^ 
to lack of interest and want of power in practical life, are as- effidm^i 
pects of their thought of education as a training in effective 
citizenship, f^o wever literary the new education might be, the 
production of practical judgment in everyday affairs was one of 
its chief purposes-Jlence the moral element received a new 
emphasis, differefiOirom that of the mediieval spirit, where the 
moral was limited to the religious and theological element. 

One further element characteristic of the new education was on the 
the ffisthetic. W holly eliminated from the mediaeval education, ^^^ 
owing to the dominance of ascetic ideas, the aesthetic was re- 
introduced as the very breath of life of the new movement. It 
became the most characteristic feature of the change from the 
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<AA. to the new. It found its chief expression in the study cd 
literature and became a dominant feature of the work of the 
schools under the titles of grammar and rhetoric. This em- 
phasis on the importance of expression related not only to 
lai^^e but also to conduct and behavior. 

(i) The NoiTow Humanistic Education. — The content of 
this new education, consisting primarily of the languages and 
classical literatures of the Greeks and Romans, came to be 
indicated during this period by the term humanities. Battista 
Guaxino, summing up his treatise (1459) on this new education, 
writes as follows: " Learning and training in Virtue are peculiar 
to man; therefore our forefathers called them ' Humanitas,* the 
pursuits, the activities, proper to mankind. And no branch d 
knowledge embraces so wide a range of subjects as tlia.t learning 
which I have now attempted to describe." This passage hints 
at the change which soon came to pass with tremendous results 
for education. The interest in the liberal education described 
in the last section was in " the pursuits, the activities, proper to 
mankind," and the Uterature of the Greeks and Rcnnans was 
merely a means to an understanding of such activities. Soon, 
however, — that is, by the sixteenth century, — that which 
was at first merely a means came to be considered as an end in 
itself. The term humanities came to indicate the languages and 
literature trf the ancients. Consequently, the aim of education 
was thought of in terms of language and literature instead of in 
terms of life; and educational effort was directed toward the 
mastery of this literature. That portion of these literatures 
which was superior from the formal standpomt became the 
center of educational effort. Consequently, the formal instead of 
the content or literary side of these writings was considered to be 
of the greater importance. This change, though a gradual one, 
resulted in the formulation of a type of education distinct from 
and mferior to the liberal education out of which it grew. This 
newer conception was far more widely accepted and has per- 
usted well into modem times. As in popular usage the term 
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kumanilUs was nairowed to indicate merely the langua^ and 
literatures of the two peoples, so the term humanistic was nar- 
rowed to indicate the type of education corresponding to it. 
Though not quite exact, since the term contains the original 
broader significance as well, we are forced to adopt, as following 
popular practice, the term humanistic education to indicate the 
narrow linguistic education that dominated European schools 
from the sixteenth to the middle nineteenth century. 

Elimination 0} EleTuents from the Conception of Education. — Elimlna- 
At its best the narrow humanistic education gave little place to ^^^' 
the physical and to the social or institutional elements. It element; ol 
bad Uttle thought of broad preparation for social activity through •»«'•'( 
familiarity with the life of the andents. It gave no place to the 
study of nature or of society (history) and, at first, little even 
to mathematics. The individualism of this education was not of oeid- 
so much a training in the exercise of personal judgment and of """*" 
personal taste and discrimination, as it was a preparation for 
a career which would be successful in the formal life of the times 
from the purely personal point of view. This end was gained 
throu^ an education so formal and stereotyped that in time it 
eliminated most of the choicer results of the early humanistic 
education. The only phase of the aesthetic element preserved ThcMthetic 
was the study of rhetoric. Education agam became reduced to {^^ •" 
the work of the school and that work became of the mos^ appredatiMi 
formal character, relating solely to the study of language and 
literature. Since the child b^an with the study of a synthetic 
language through the mastery of grammatical constructions, and 
since few children have much power of literary appreciation, the 
work of schooling must be prolonged for years in its attention to 
the structural side of language only. Even literary appreciation tu* poMibb 
Kiuld not be a general attainment. Hence for the rank and file ^JJJ^', 
of children, educational work became a drill of the most formal 
and laborious character. In the universities the same tendencies 
prevailed that controlled in the lower schools. By the seven- 
teenth century the study of the humanities was almost as formal 
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and profitless as had been the narrow routine of scholastic 
discussion of the fourteenth. Cicero now had become master in 
place of the dethroned Aristotle. 
Cicero re- Ciceroniattism. — This humanistic education at its worst be- 

t!^ ^T *^*'"* almost inconceivably narrow and boldly asserted itself, even 
■uihorit; ID as early as the first half of the sixteenth century, under the name 
edueuton ^f Ciceronianism. The Ciceronians, arguing that the aim of 
education was to impart a perfect Latin style and that Cicero 
was the admitted master of that style, held that all work in the 
school should be confined to the study of the writings of Cicero 
or his imitators and that all conversation and all writing should 
be in Ciceronian phrase. In the words of the Ciceronian 
controversialist, " they would discard all subjects that do not 
admit of being discussed in Cicero's recorded words." Against 
these views, as represented by numerous Italian and French 
humanists, Erasmus carried on a bng controversy and wrote 
his dialogue on The Ciceronians. In this satire the Ciceronian 
describes his ideal education. For seven years the child is to 
read Cicero and not a single other author, imtil he has practically 
committed to memory the whole of the master's writing and 
inteiot has acquired a Ciceronian vocabulary. In order to accomplish 
cbieflrin thjg^ \mgc lexicons of words are arranged; others of phrases; 
others of the forms of introductions and of terminations oi 
periods; others cA comparative tables of the various uses oi 
words. Letters, declamations, conversations, orations, are 
composed with infinite pains, in the effort to make a living 
lai^uage fA that which even at the time of its creation was no 
more the spoken language than was that of Shakespeare during 
the sixteenth century or that of Browning in the nineteenth. 
Ci(»ronianism was an extreme. But substituting the clas- 
sical writers in general for Cicero, their master, the whole tenor, 
purpose and method of the schools of the sixteenth, seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries were but little broader than the spirit 
cA the Ciceronians. 
Character oj the Narrow Humanistic Education. — In the 
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nanow humanistic education a familiarity with the classical Awridng 
literature, or with that portion of it superior from a rhetorical "g ^^^ 
point di view, and a writing and sp>eaking knowle<^ of Latin edge oi 
constituted the sole aim of education. Th e content <A_ educa- ,oie lim to 
tion and the subject-matter of school wor Ebecame ft pndoneed education 
drill in Latin grammar ; a Heta-ile^l gramma tical and rhetorica l 
s tudy 61 selected La tin texts, especially of Cicero, Ovid, Terence, 
^withlessattentionto vergu and aomeof thehistorians; with some 
atudxjLporti ons of the Scriptures, of catechisms and cre eds in 
Latin o r of the E^Vtfes in Greek. This command of Latin was Dominance 
perfected through frequent exemse in declamation and the pres- ^Jjj^ 
entation of the comedies of Plautus and Terence. This was 
supplemented by some attention to Greek and possibly to 
elementary mathematics and, as a final accomphshment, a 
training in oratory. Oratory meant a speaking knowledge of 
Latin as nearly classical or Ciceronian as possible. Methods 
followed the most formal grammatical lines, with no apprecia- 
tion of the child's nature. He was considered to be a miniature 
man whose interests and powers of mind differed from those of 
the adult only in degree, not in kind. Consequently, the child rai 
coming to school was given the task of acquiring a foreign 
language, usually before he had acquired the ability to read or 
write his own. He must acquire this through a formal study of 
grammar and iA rhetoric, and, for the most part, until late in the 
seventeenth century, must get this formal knowledge through 
text-books written in the same foreign tongue. There resulted 
a tremendous emphasis upon the memorizing powers and uptm 
the power to discriminate forms. All this produced a dialectic 
ability little inferior in subtlety and " hair-splitting " acumen to 
that of the Schoolmen. The disciplinary spirit of such an 
education was of the harshest, because of the most formal, aadlunh 
character. Corporal punishment furnished the incentive to study ^'■''i*'* 
as well as to moral conduct — not a very secure basis for either. 
This education, formal in its spirit as in its subject-matter, 
accompanied the return to the emphasis upon the formal in 
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life. This is seen io the intellectual, the political, the religious 

and the moral life of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

(See Ch. X.) 

Educuianal SOME RENAISSANCE EDUCATORS. —The great educa- 

^^wiS! '"'^ °^ *^* Renaissance movement were not necessarily teachers, 

luccwen though many of them were. Leadership in education was 

rf'idi^S'^ quite as frequently exerted by general treatises on the new 

learning or even by stimulation of appreciation for literature. 

It was thus quite outside the pale of university at school that the 

early Italian leaders wrought. In any educational sketch of the 

Renaissance, some of the mote prominent of those who reduced 

the new learning to the methods and the purposes of the schools 

must find recognition. 

In Italy the advanced position occupied by Petrarch, Boc- 
caccio, Barzizza, Vergerius and other humanists has been noticed 
previously. Many of these early humanists, whether attached 
to courts or to universities, possessed but a meager income. 
Consequently, it was their custom to supplement this by receiv- 
ing private students into their homes. Throu^ such work, 
rather than through university lectures, these men reduced the 
new learning to definite educational procedure and exercised 
their greatest influence on their times and on education. Both 
Barzizza and Chrysoloras, leaders respectively in the Latin and 
the Greek revival, conformed to this custom, and Guarino <A 
Verona was one of the most successful and most famous. A 
somewhat more detailed statement of the work of one of these 
must answer for that of all. 
Tiw fint Vittorino da Feltra (1378-1446) has been considered as the 

J^^^^j^ most famous of all these Italian educators, both by his own and 
succeeding generations. Since none of his writings have sur- 
vived, his reputation depends on the influence of his pupib and 
the traditions of his school. Vittorino was a product of the 
earlier generation of humanists, and had been associated with the 
three scholars just mentioned. He taught privately at Padua 
and Venice and publicly at the University of Padua before 
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organizing the school which was to be the means of his great 
influence. In 1428 he was called to establish such a school by 
the Prince of Mantua, who wished to have the dignity of a school 
of the new learning at his court to rival those of the neigh- 
boring courts. Here he continued until his death. This 
institution represented the first thorough organization fA the new 
learning for school purposes as distinct from university lectures. 
The master here gave to the Greek idea of a liberal education 
its first modem embodiment, and taught for the first time the 
literature, history and civilization of the Romans instead of the 
mere form of their language. Later ages have given Vittorino 
the title of " the first modem schoolmaster." In time, he 
associated children of his friends and of the neighborii^ nobility 
with the chUdren of the court, until the school occupied an 
entire palace. His aim was to make the life of the pupils as 
pleasant and active as possible, so that the schoolhouse was made, 
as it was termed, "The Pleasant House." Sport and games were -interMt" 
joined with study, jesthetic appreciation was cultivated, and, towiucwiM 
above all, moral and Christian influences were strongly em- 
phasized. While the curriculum still retained the organization 
of the seven liberal aits, literature dominated, and dialectic and 
gnumnar were wholly subordinated. The new purpose repre- 
sented a change even more radical. Education now became a 
direct preparation for a useful and balanced life in leadership in 
State or Church, for a citizenship based upon knowledge of and Monl mkI 
sympathy for the best in the life of the Greeks and Romans. ^|^ 
Self-government by the boys di the school, a dependence upon 
the natural interests of the pupil, use (rf the natural activities 
of the child as a basis for much of the work, and a strong em- 
phasis upon activity and upon the constructive side of the work as 
furnishing an immediate introduction into a useful life, were 
Eome of the features exemplified in this school at Mantua. 

Early Gennan Humanists. — Among the early German Leaden of 
humanists, John Wessel (1420-1489), Rudolph Agricola '^^^^ 
(1443-1485), Alexander Hegius (1420-1495), John Reuchlin 
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(1455-1522), and Jacob Wimpfeling (1450-1528) possess the 
greatest reputation as educators. Their educational importance 
consists rather in what they did for the introduction of the new 
studies and the new spirit among German students, than for any 
formulation of educational doctrine or for any work in the 
organization of schools. 
ErumuB the Eiasmua. — The most famous of all leaders of the new learning 
Ri^JSl„oe was Desiderius Erasmus (Gerardus Gerardi). Erasmus's long 
educator [jfe (1467-1536) was wholly devoted to the furthering of the new 
learning as the most important factor in the much-needed moral, 
religious, educational and social reform of the time. As a 
scholar he probably does not take rank with some others of the 
critical phase of the Renaissance; but he was the most effective 
humanist and educator of all these centuries. " Of all scholars 
who have popularized scholarly literature, Erasmus was the 
most brilliant, the man whose aim was the loftiest, and who pro- 
duced the most lasting effect over the widest area," is the judg- 
ment (rf Professor Jebb. It was in this broader sense that 
Erasmus was an educational leader. All his work was primarily 
educational; that is, designed to rdorm the many abuses in 
society that were, the outgrowth d ignorance. Let us see how 
this was accomplished. 
EdacatioDof Erasmus's early education was designed to fit him for the 
Emmut monastic life. But after a few years of the narrow training erf 
the typical monastic school, be was put at his ninth year in the 
famous Church school at Daventer. Through the influence 
especially of H^us and Agricola, he became imbued with 
enthusiasm for the new learning. Later, in Paris, in Oxford, 
and in Italy, he perfected his knowledge of iangu^es and of the 
literature of the ancients. Throughout his life he remained a 
Rtocctnis- most indefatigable student and often denied himself the barest 
''^'lirtS- n^cssities of life to obtain coveted books. During his sojourn 
(0 throu^ at Paris and at Oxford, he was a teacher of private pupils, and he 
*"*'*'^' became the first teacher of the new learning at Cambridge. 
For many years be led the life of the itinerant scholar, at centers 
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of karning in England, France, the Netherlands, Switzerland 
and Italy. For twenty years preceding his death be resided at 
Basel, then one of the chief centers of printing. Through his <•) *'^^ 
personal correspondence and his personal intercourse with ^^ 
students and scholars, he did even more of the work of instruc- 
tion than through his format connection with universities. 

But Erasmus accomplished far more as a publicist than through (a) thcou^ 
■ather of these activities. Few men have published more, and ^^^|JJ^ 
no man has seen his writings so widely disseminated in his own for the cd- 
lifetime. All of his vast labors in this line were determined by ^th«'™Mc 
his dominant educational or reform motives. He possessed 
little of the archaeological or festhetic interests of many human- 
ists, and none of the dialectic and metaphysical interests of the 
scholar of the old time. Against both of these he wrote, chiefly 
in the form of satire. This satire enters into many of his works, ihb p«nb 
such as The Praise of FoUy, The Colloquies, The Adages, and ^^ 
many tA his briefer dialc^es, such as the one on The Ciceronians through hii 
previously referred to. TAe jliiogej is a collection of the sasdngsof •"*"•: 
the ancients, professing to give a summary of their wisdom, but 
in reality so selected and commented upon as to serve as an 
influence reformatory of existing abuses. The Colloquies dis- 
cuss in dialogue form a general variety of topics so as to reveal 
the ctirrent abuses in Church, state, family, monastery and 
university. Thus Erasmus became a reformatory force next 
in importance to Luther himself. His whole effort was concen- 
trated on giving to the public a more accurate and more intimate 
acquaintance with the Scriptures. 

A fourth aspect of his educational labors is seen in his editions (4) tiaoa^ 
{rf many of the Latin and Greek classics. Here, agwn, he pur- ^^""^ 
posed to give a more accurate knowledge of this literature and dawicit 
to make such selections as would expose the formality and the 
cramption of his times. Most important of these were the 
editions of Terence, Seneca, Cicero, Suetonius and Plautus. (j) oaoa^ 
A work of even greater importance for schools was performed in TJ;^ **" 
preparation of Latin and Greek grammars and <k text-books, 
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of which the most famous and most widely used was Thi 
CtMoqttUs. 

One more source of Erasmus's influence still remains to be 
mentioned. This is his direct discussion of educational subjects. 
Such discussion is found m some of The Colloquies, in The 
Cicerotuans, in his Method of Study, and in his Liberal Educa- 
tion of Chiidren. His educational beliefs — there was no system 
Summuy of of philosophy — were as follows. The writings of the classical 
^^"J^ authors, the Church Fathers, and the Scriptures contain all that 
is necessary for guidance in this life and for the reform of the 
many existing abuses; but it is necessary to know these in the 
original and in their uncomipted form. Consequently, the 
great work of the schools is to study a wide selection of these 
and to thoroughly imbibe their spirit. No mere mastery of form 
is sufficient, nor b a limited selection of authors to be allowed. 
In place of dialectic distinctions or obscurities, rhetorical analy- 
sis and appreciation are to be emphasized. Grammar necessarily 
forms the basis of all school work, but grammar as an intelligent 
approach to literature. Nature, history and contemporary life 
are to illumine this Uterary study, as it in turn is to reform so- 
ciety. Such knowledge should be disseminated broadly and 
should be free to women as well as to men. The moral purpose 
in education should ever be emphasized, and a study of religious 
literature and participation in religious services should form 
a part of all training. In a similar way, conduct, behavior 
and the amenities of life receive due appreciation. The spirit 
is that of the best of the Italian Renaissance. The barbarous 
methods tA discipline of the times are condenmed, and more at- 
tractive methods are commended. A study of the child is 
advised, and personal care and direction of his studies is insisted 
upon. The function of the mother, the importance of play and of 
exercise, the necessity of keeping education vitally in touch with 
the life of the times, are all recognized. Many details of sound 
method, such as repetition, procedure through the mastery of 
small portions d work, importance of introductory studies such 
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as grammar and many similar topics, find exposition in his 
writings. Above all, he combats the narrow thinkers of his own 
school who would reduce the new learning to a formalism no 
more fruitful than the old which it replaced. 

Few of the educational leaders of the sixteenth or seveoteenth 
centuries, and probably none of the important schools, failed to 
reflect in some degree the educational influence of this great 
master. 

English Humanistic Educators. — England produced no great 
Renaissance leaders who achieved any wide reputation. So 
her humanistic educators are those of local or, at best, national 
influence. Special attention can be given to but one. (See 
p. 183 for others.) 

Roger Ascham (1515-1568) has achieved a reputation above Ascium,Af 
all other English humanistic educators. This b due to two ^J^^jJ^, 
things: first, that he was one of the first Englishmen to write a humuitt 
treatise on education in the vernacular; and, second, that he 
possessed a style that has given him a place in literature aa weU 
as in educational history. Ascham was a product of the early 
Renaissance revival at Cambridge and succeeded Cheke, his 
master, to the chair of Greek. Afterwards he became tutor to 
the Princess, laterQueen, Elizabeth, and then her Latin secretary. Hi* SdiMl. 
He was a man of public affairs as well as an educator, and speaks ""^^ 
with the authority of such experience as well as that of a school- 
master. This authority and his royal influence gave him his 
reputation during his Ufetime. His educational treatise. The 
Schoolmaster, was not published until after his death (1571). 
His conception of education, though definitely limited by the 
title of his book to schoolroom education, is that of the tjrpical 
humanists. Its aim is defined in terms of cultiure and virtue. 
Moral purpose and practical efficiency are supposed to be its 
outcome; but these ends are to be gained wholly by the use ot 
literature. His analysis of the subject-matter of education shows 
a wide knowledge of the classics, and bis reconmiendations are 
^milar to those of Erasmus and of Sturm, whom he closely 
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followed. His treatise, however, is so largely devoted to a di&- 
cussion of method that the general impression left from his 
insistence on the importance of grammar is that of the nar- 
rower humanists. All learning seems not only to be based 
on this, but to caiter in it. His essential idea of method was 
Hiimethod that of " doublc translation," by which one would come into 
ti„„i,ti^» possession of a knowledge of the content as well as of a mastery 
of form. School discipline is the only other topic treated with 
any thoroughness. Ascham opposed the brutal discipline 
characteristic of all schools and masters of his time, and argued 
for a different attitude of teacher to pupil for both moral and 
pedagogical reasons. 
The new TYPES OF HUMAinSTIC SCHOOLS.— The educational 

1^^ triumph of the humanistic ideas was first seen in the conquest 
of existing educational institutions, primarily the universities 
and the recently founded burgher schools. Then there followed 
the multiplication of such schools more thoroughly embodying 
the new spirit than was possible in those founded under the 
fegis of the old traditions. Finally, by the establishment of new 
types of schools wholly expressive of the new spirit, the human- 
istic education became triumphant. By the time this latter stage 
was reached, the Renaissance movement had coalesced with the 
Reformation movement, and these new types of schools were 
connected with some aspect of the religious reforms. 
Foniuliim By the latter part of the sixteenth century, the formalism 
Kbooit, new ^ ^^ work of these institutions was no less characteristic and 
uid old no less rigid than the formalism of the later mediseval education, 
though different in content. These schools and this narrow 
humanistic education represented the practice and the ideal of 
education for several hundred years. It was even well into the 
nineteenth century before there was any general revolt against 
them. In the subsequent consideration of other types of educa- 
tional thought, it must be borne in mind that these latter were 
protests only, and that the normal condition was the one deter- 
mined at the period here under consideration. (See Ch. IX.) 
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Tlie TTnivenities. — These general statements are especially lotroducttea 
true of the universities. Here the old traditions long resisted u^^^ 
the spirit of the new learning. Though the conquest of some iota the 
vas complete and the new subjects in time found tolerance in ' 
all, the formalism of most university work was not radically 
changed. The most important modifications were a broad- 
ening of the authority which dominated the work, the change 
in cont^it made by the addition of literary and linguistic sub- 
jects, especially Greek, and the substitution of classical for 
ecclesiastical I^tin. It was in the Italian universities, those <A 
Pavia, Florence, Padua, Milan and Rome, that the new learning 
first found a permanent home. As a result of the influence of 
Petrarch and Boccaccio, teachers of rhetoric in the universities 
began to devote their time to the study of the classical authors. 
The " imitation of the ancients " became a passion with many, "imitation 
and students were drawn from the dominant interests of law '^^* „ 
and dialectic. This imitation led to the study of the classics m it^; 
and from that to an attempt at reproduction, especially through 
epistolary efforts. In the case of the leading humanists this 
imitation produced a real literature; for it was not only an 
attempt to master the style of the ancients, but also to assimilate 
the content of their writings, their dominant ideas, and their 
conduct of life. During the fifteenth century the teaching of 
Greek in the tmiversities, in the schools under the patronage of 
local lords, or in those under wholly private auspices, became 
quite common throughout Italy. By the sixteenth century 
the classical study in these universities had degenerated into 
that narrow Ciceronianism previously noted. 

As the new learning had spread through Italy chiefly through in France; 
the wandering scholars and teachers, so it passed to the univer- 
sities of the North during the later half of the fifteenth century. 
The University of Paris, where the Hieronymians had gained a 
stronghold and favored the new learning, was the storm center. 
Greek was taught here as early as 145S. The political connec- 
tion between France and Italy was especially close after 1494; 
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this aided the development in intellectual sympathy, alreadj 
strong because of the basal Latin character of the two peoples. 
During the sixteenth century French scholars and printers were 
the leaders of the movement, both within and without the 
universities. 
taCtnunj; After 1460 the German universities of Heidelberg, Erfurt 
and Leipzig were frequented by these wandering teachers 
of " poetry" (p. 173). The first permanent chair of the new 
learning — " Poetry and Eloquence " it was called — was 
establi^ed at Erfurt in 1494. Wittenberg, founded in 1503, 
was humanistic from the beginning. By 1520 the new learning 
was at least represented in all the German universities and 
thproughly dominant in several of them, 
b Ed^kmI The new learning was first introduced into England at Oxford 
by a group of students who had acquired their inspiration from 
the Itahan schools. The foremost of these Hellenists were 
William Grocyn and Thomas Linacre. Around these men 
Erasmus found a group of scholars gathered when he came to 
Oxford in 1498. At Cambridge it was Erasmus himself who 
introduced the new learning from 1510 to 1513. Ascham and 
Colet were Cambridge products of the early sixteenth century. 
NumenHu Schools of ttu CouTt and of the Hobility. — The hostiUty of the 
oi luTited^ imiversities and of the Church and monastic schools to the new 
lai to thoae learning led to the estabUshment of many schools embodying 
of Vittarino ^^ ^^^ Spirit, Under the patronage of the monarchs and of the 
nobility. This was especially true in many of the small Italian 
states, where the dignity of the court was much enhanced by 
such attendants (p. 174). A great rivalry grew up among these 
states for the attachment of noted scholars or for the possession 
of famous schools. The customary migratory life of the scholars 
in their search for learning or for new honors encouraged this 
competition and assisted in the dissemination of the new learning. 
At Florence, Verona, Padua, Venice, Pavia and numerous 
Italian cities, such court circles flourished, frequently with no 
organization into schools whatever. Some of these rivaled 
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the universities, and some were in connection with the local 
universities, which were but appendages to the court. Many 
such schoob of these early masters embodied in a less notable 
degree the same ideas as the school of Vittorino. The function 
which these schools had in the education of the children of the 
court led to an emphasis on the physical and social elements in 
education as well as on the Uterary, and resulted in a fusion of 
the chivalric and humanistic ideas. 

The FUrsteHsckulen, or • 

schools for princes, founded ! 

in Germany during the early 
sixteenth century, were simi- 
lar to these court schools 
of Italy in their purpose, 
in their curriculum, in their 
complete control over the 
life of the boys, and to a 
certain extent in their spirit 
They difEered from the dom- 
inant type of German Re- 
naissance schools in a va- 
riety of respects. They were 
not controlled by municipal- 
ities as were the gynmasien, 
but were under the immediate control of the courts. They were 
boarding schools, and hence had wider supervision and more 
thorough control of the students. They aimed to train directly 
for leadership in Church and State, and drew their students 
chiefly from the families of the nobility. In respect to the con- 
tent of their curriculum, they represented a broader if less definite 
type than the gymnasium and to an extent paralleled the work 
<rf the universities. The most important of these schools, never 
very numerous, were those of Pforta, Meissen and Grimma. 

The Gymnaiium is the typical humanistic school of the Teu- 
tonic countries, and has remained until the present time as the 
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ThepuMie best type of the secondary schools of those countries. Sudi 
Kbooii of schools were fonned from the existing higher burner schools 
Gennuy or Chufch schools by the substitution of the classical for 
the mediieval Latin, the study of Uterature for the old formal 
rhetoric, of mathematics for dialectic, and by the addition of 
Greek and, in many cases, of Hebrew also. 
Trutdtion As early as 1485 the new influences were at work in the burner 
Chunii school at Nuremberg, and in 1495 " poetry " was added to the 
Mhoob iDto curriculum. A few years later " poetry " and " oratory " were 
ciMinl introduced into all the higher schools of the city. In 1531 Latin, 
(MteMhoob Greek and Hebrew were introduced into the old cathedral 
school, and five years later Melanchthon inaugurated a new 
secondary school embodying his curriculum. By this time 
many other city schools had been remodeled, and the term 
gymrMsiwn began to be used to indicate the schools of the new 
discipline. 
Sturm'i* The gymnasiiun at Strassburg, organized in 1537 I^ John 

S^whTrg Sturm, and conducted by him for nearly forty years, exerted 
■ the greatest influence of any of these schools. The work of 
Stiuro's gymnasium was divided into nine grades closely articu- 
lated, with work accurately gauged for the age and the stage of 
I advancement of the pupU. The methods were carefully deter- 

mined and faithfully adhered to for years. The subject-matter 
was chosen for the most part from the Latin classics, with some 
from the Greek and from the New Testament Epistles in Greek. 
The entire work of the school was determined by its great 
purpose, — the development of the ability to speak and write 
the Latin of Cicero. Though Martial, Horace, Virgil, Ter- 
ence and Plautus were used, Cicero's writings formed the bulk 
of the curriculum. The orators and the comedians were es- 
pecially studied for the command which they gave of the spoken 
language. There was much of declamation, oratory, piesenta- 
Stuna'i defi< tion of plays, disputations and letter writing in the school for the 
" same reason. Sturm defined the aim of education to be piety, 

knowledge and eloquence. By the first he moant kuo\dedge of 
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catechism, creed, etc., with reverence for religion and participation 
in Church services; by Imowledge he meant the Latin language 
and literature; and by eloquence the ability to use that language 
in practical life. Sturm trained many of the leaders of his time. 
His school (tften had more than a thousand pupils from many 
lands, many of them from the nobility. His influence was exerted inflnnKe d 
on the schools of the sixteenth century through the many expert ^^"^ 
teachers whom he trained, through the influence of his model 
course of study so often imitated, through his published texts 
more car^ully graded than any hitherto, through his corre- 
spondence with such men as Ascham and Melauchthon, and 
through his personal advice and influence in the establishment 
of schools. The school was of the narrow humanistic type. 
No attention was given to the vernacular, and only casual men- 
tion is made of geography and mathematics. In later years 
Hebrew was introduced. This represents the gymnasium <A 
the sixteenth century; and with some gradual curtailment 
of the classical element, in favor first of mathematics, then <rf 
modem language and history, and finally, to some slight extent, 
of the natural sciences, it represents the gymnasium from that 
time to the present. 

With the progress of the Reformation and the orgamzatioa 
of state systems of schools, the gymnasien passed imder the 
control of the central governments and became, as they have 
remained, the unifying core of the various German scbo(J 
systems. 

The English Public Schools represent the formulation of the The pnUk- 
same type of schools. In England such schools are on founda- ^^?^(j 
tions, independent of both State and Church, furnished by EosUnd 
private benevolence or by royal endowment. It is to this char- 
acteristic that the term fiMic refers, for tuition charges are uni- 
versal and are here quite high. Beginning with Winchester 
(1379) and Eton (1440), such schools had been founded before 
the Renaissam^. But it was not until after the founding of St 
Paul's in London {1512) that they became either numerous or ^ 
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representative of the Reoussance. St. Paul's, founded by John 
Colet, to whom reference has been nkade as one of the early 
humanistic leaders of England, became the model in cuiriculum, 
in method and in purpose. The first master, William Lilly, 
also a humanistic leader, perpetuated his influence and that of 
the school in a Latin grammar that was the standard text for all 
English schools for generations. 
Tbe''Gretf At the time when Colet founded St. Paul's there existed in 
^^^^„ England from two to three hundred secondary schoob in con- 
nection with monasteries, with cathedral or collegiate churches, 
with charity foundations in parish churches, with guilds or upon 
independent foundations. There were few of these latter, and 
all were inferior to Winchester and Eton. The close connection 
between these and the monastic schools is indicated by the il- 
lustration given, which is the oldest representation of Winchester 
School. The chief different* between these and monastic or 
hospital found^ions was in the beginning not one of kind, but 
of degree. Here priests and paupers were provided for as well 
as scholars; but there were seventy of the latter and only three 
priests and sixteen charity foundationers. The main function 
of the institution was the preparation of students for New 
College, Oxford; hence teadiers were provided, and behold I 
a new institution, a school rather than a monastery or a hospital. 
These public schools, nine (rf which, Winchester, Eton, St. Paul's, 
Westminster, Harrow, Charter-House, Rugby, Shrewsbury and 
Merchant Taylor's, are termed gr«/, continued the narrow 
humanistic training as formulated during this early Renaissance 
period, almost without modification until the report of the 
royal commissioners of investigation in 1864. 
Tiw Ltfia The Grammar School of the American colonies was a trans- 
J^^ planted English public school. Soon, however, these schools 
the Ameri- became supported and controlled by the colonial or local town 
CM caloalM governments. Only rarely did such a colonial school receive a 
foundation by bequest, and even more rarely was one founded 
by religious or private association. The curriculum, the method 
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and the purpose were almost identical with those of their English 
prototype. Such schools were to be found in all the colonies, 
with the exception of Georgia and North Carolina. They were 
most numerous in the New England colonies, where the religious 
motive was prominent and where colleges demanding the pre- 
paratory grammar train- 
ing were influential. In 
Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut and Maryland sys- 
tems of such schools ex- 
isted. In Massachusetts 
alone such schools were - 

established in considera- ' 

ble number. The first of 
these in America, the Bos- 
ton Latin School, founded _ 

, . , Thx Bc»ton Lahn Gkammab Schooi, 

1035, has existed con- 



tinuously to the present 
time. The illustration given is of the old schoolhouse in con- Hieeuiiett 
Dection with King'sChapel, as it was during the early part of the "'^T^ 
eighteenth century, at the close of the long mastership of Ezekiel Beaton 
Cheever. Cheever, the most famous of colonial schoolmasters, 
came to the Boston school in 1670, after a teaching experience The mod 
of thirty-two years in New Haven and in various Massachusetts „JJ^*^j^^ 
towns. For thirty-eight years he served as master of the Boston manet 
school. Owing to the fact that social and educational tradi- 
tions were far less binding in the new country, the humanistic 
school gave place to a new type in America sooner than in any 
of the European countries. By the close of the eighteenth 
century, the Latin schools were replaced by the academy, to be 
mentioned later (p. 350}. 

Hu Jesuit Schools, to be discussed under the ReformatioiL 
(p. 302), were also important types of these schools. 
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SDHHART 

The Rowissance was primarily a moTcmat In individuolftm. Hm 
chuacteristic features of the period were the attempts to overthrow the 
various foims of authority, in Church, State, industrial and social organiza- 
tions, intellectual and educational Ufe, dominant during the Middle Ages. 
In the earlier part of the movement and in the South of Europe, culture as 
(he meansof personal development was emphadzed; later, and in the North, 
knowledge as a means of reforming those evils and injustices of aodetj 
which were the outgrowth of ignorance was the chief interest Two dis- 
tinct types of educational thought and practice grew out of the Renaissance. 
The first was the revival of the liberal education of the Greeks, which aimed 
at the development of persmality by means of a great variety of educational 
instnunents- This aim of education was broad and included a variety of 
elements besides the intellectual, and used many means besides the literary. 
Soon, however, this became the exception, and survived only in various 
forms of protests or reform movements which sprang up against the domi- 
nant type of educadon. This dominant type of education was the second 
educational outgrowth of the Renaissance. It was the narrow humanistic 
education into which the broad humanistic or Greek liberal education soon 
degenerated. The classical languages and literatures were first studied 
as the source of all liberalising ideas; thai as a training in formal literary 
appreciation; then merely as a formal disdpline of the individual. Each 
country produced a number of Renaissance educational leaders and ap> 
propriate types of schools. Among the leaders Erasmus was the most 
prominent. The German gymnasium, the English public school, the 
American colonial grammar school and college, were all types of the 
narrow humanistic schools. In all, the content of education was restricted 
to the Greek and Latin languages and literatures. This purely formal 
education became identified with the liberal education, and was the dominant 
type of education well into the nineteenth century. Any other conception 
If practice of education during the early modem period was wholly subor- 
AynMn tn this, and IS of importance ouly as a pTOtest or as a germ of subsc- 
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THE KEFOBICATION, THE COUNTEB-BEFOEltATION AND THE 
RELIGIOUS CONCEPTION OF EDUCATION 

WHAT THE REFORMATION WAS. —The Renussance in R«UtioDof 
Germany is distinguishable from the Reformation only in its ^'^"^ 
spirit and in its outcome. The most fundamental features of thcRcmiK 
this period have already been mentioned in stating the changed **°" 
character of the Renaissance in the North. The Italian Renais- 
sance was largely interested in classical and pagan literature; 
the Teutonic Renaissance, in patristic and Christian literature. 
The one was concerned in personal culture ; the other, in social 
refonn, in morab and in religion. One was individualistic and cuefdiflep- 
self -centered; the other was social and reformatory.! One ^^l*?. 
explanation of the difference is found in the fact that tlie dvili- tu •im ud 
nation of the Latin countries was based directly upon the dassi- '*'*'**'* 
cal institutions, the traditions and influences of which were 
ever present ; while the civilization of the Teutons had been a 
direct outgrowth of their Christianization. Another partial 
explanation is that the Teutonic mind had a moral and religious 
bait, while the Latin mind was predominantly secular in its 
interests. The interests of the fifteenth century were literary 
and asthetic, and involved the recovery and appreciation of the 
classical literatures. 'Those of the sixteenth century were 
ethical and theological, and involved criticism and reconstruc- 
tion rather than appreciation. 

This criticism and this reconstruction were directed toward tiwmo 
two aspects of religion, one abstract and theological, the other Ih^S^ut 
practical and moral. The movement began with the prac- rrfomotion: 
tical effort to r^orm the many abuses within the Church. The dieoioj^ 
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necessity for such a reform was admitted by the Church kmg 
before the actual break occurred, and was striven for by many 
sections of the Catholic Church both before and after the open 
break had taken place. This tendency toward moral reform 
within the Church, which culminated in the Council of Trent 
(i 545-1562}, would probably in itself have caused no permanent 
division. But by that time the abstract and theological differ- 
ences, due to fundamental disagreement, had become so promi- 
nent that harmonization was no longer possible. 

This fundamental divergence in the conception of religioa 
is due to the nature of the human mind. It had appeared in 
the discussions of the later Middle Ages between reahsts and 
nominalists. But so long as men's minds remained essentially 
uncritical and without the basis for forming positive judgments, 
the inherent incompatibility of the views did not cause open 
rupture. With the Renaissance this basis was furnished in the 
knowledge of ancient and patristic literature, and the critical 
spirit was consequently developed. Hence it was inevitable 
that the two fundamental views of religion should come in con- 
flict. The one view looks upon religion as a completed truth, 
revealed in its entirety by divine providence and given into the 
bands of an institution, which, in its origin, constitution and 
authority, is as divine as the original revelation itself. To the other 
view, religion is a truth divine in its origin, but completed only 
with the growth and throu^ the development of the spirit <rf 
man. It is not a completed truth, but one whose principles are 
perfected by progressive application through the lives of men. 
Its particular meaning, in time and place, is given by the ap- 
plication of man's reason to the original revelation. Accepting 
the original revelation as the basis, the one finds the truth 
completed in the authority of the Church, the other in the rea- 
son of the individual Hence the emphasis on reason, originat- 
ing in the Renaissance, was continued by the Reformation and 
applied to religious beliefs and practices. The tendency to 
observation, comparison, criticism, — that is, the appeal to 
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originat sources and to experience — which cb&racterizes the 
humanistic Renaissance is the essential characteristic of the 
Protestant Reformation. From this grew the most important 
educational consequences. 

The counter-Reformation was the reaction against this The «nm> 
movement toward separation. The inquisition was the chief ^„ wu'Se 
negative or repressive means of this reactionary movement, reactionary 
and education its chief positive one. This education was con- ^^"J^'J 
trolled for the most part by the newly organized teaching con- Romu 
grcgations, chief among which was the Society of Jesus. Churdi 

HTFLDEHCE OF THIS PERIOD ON THE COnCEPTIOn 
AITD SPHUT OF EDUCATION. —The logical outcome of the 
views of the reformers would have led, &rst, to a continuous 
development of the Renaissance emphasis upon the use of reason ^ '*'''"" 
in the interpretation of secular life and of nature ; second, to the u first • 
restriction of the authority of the Scriptures to religious matters ; ^"'"7^ 
and third, to the use of reason by the individual even in the best educa- 
interpretation of the Scriptures. But the tendencies in all of ^^^^^ 
these lines were checked before the expiration of a single genera- Seiuiuuice 
tirm. Luther, in the early days at Wittenberg, wrote: " What 
is contrary to reason b certainly much more contrary to God. 
For how should not that be against divine truth which is against 
reason and human truth ? " And even later he said, " It is 
admitted that reason is the chief of all things, and among all A reaction 
that belongs to this life, the best, yea, a something divine." ^"LuthlS 
But before the close of his life he stated as his view that, newt 
" The more subtle and acute is reason, the more poisonous a 
beast, with many dragon's heads, is it against God, and all His 
works." This tatter position is reiterated with characteristic 
vehemence uid denotes not only an individual but a general 



The Reformation leaders themselves recognized that the 
doctrine of the Reformation contained inherently the right of 
liberty of conscience and the duty of interpreting the Scriptures 
according to one's own reason. But they found it quite as 
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BnadftppU. difficult as it had been before to admit this ri^t for othera 
^^|„^^ Hence the application of the critical and rational faculties to 
uiRefonca- literature, religion and secular affairs, to institutituial life and 
dpioto '° ^^ realities of nature, was left for succeeding centuries. Even 
educaiioa then tlus progress was through bitter conflict with the refomted 
in ut^ churches as well as with the Roman Catholic Liberalism <A 
c<»t<>™* thou^t and emphasis on reason find little realization in the 
education c^ the time, either as formulated into doctrine, as 
organized into schools or as expressed in the somewhat inde- 
finable spirit cA educaticm. 
Fomuiiim Formalism in its Resolts. — On the contrary we find education 
tbedon^ dominated by a formalism growing out of ^e dominant tbeo- 
Duceofiiie- logical groups into which the Protestant movement divided, 
ioteicM ^ Lutheran, the Calvinistic, the Zwinglian and the Socinian, 
with their almost innumerable subdivisions. Lutheranism es- 
pecially, following the political divisions of the German people, 
became a congeries of discordant sects, whose chief intereste 
were now in the petty conflicts among themselves. The result 
was a multitude of creeds, expanded to cover the minutest 
detub, carrying to their respective adherents all the authority 
of the Scriptures. Intellectual life was botmd within these 
narrow limits. The education of the schools, higher and lower, 
coiuMt- ^'^^ '^^ purpose and received its spirit from this same formal 
RdonnMioii and narrow interest. The cotmter-Reformation intensified the 
same attitude upon the part of those of the Catholic communion. 
For the later half of the sixteenth and for all of the seventeenth 
century there existed a new scholasticism, either Protestant or 
Roman Catholic. In this there was a return to Aristoteliamsm 
as a basis for the endless definitions and distinctions made 
necessary by these involved systems. Thou^ the content- 
of this scholasticism of the sixteenth century was somewhat 
different from that of the thirteenth, its spirit and form 
were the same. 
'U For these reasons the Reformation f ai kdjo secure freedom 
/y( irf learning, the spread ot cultu re ana ihe~ deYelopment of 
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science, during the sixteenth and seventeenth centurieSi tho u^ The domt 
^i3»e"iBtellegIiial and educational results were logically involved ^^ 
in the basal positions of the reformers. The bitter partisan forauiiun 
and destructive religious wars of the entire period were partially ^|f^* 
responsible for the dominance of the state over religion and for wan expiun 
the formal and scholastic character of education. These con- S'Jk.'L^'''^ 
ditions also explain the low ebb of educational affairs during the tionai >ftain 
seventeenth century and the fact that the educational ideals of R^!J^,tion 
the early reformers and the reformed states did not begin to tinm 
be realized until late in the seventeenth or in the eighteenth 
century. 

This format theological education appeared not only in the Tii«t<»mal- 
content of the work of universities and higher sciiools and in the ^^^.d^ 
spirit of the intellectual life in general, but also in the concrete 
work of the lower schools. Here it was not the actual training 
in formal theology so much as it was the training in the old 
dialectic power, die power of making hne distinctions in the 
meaning of words and of using abstract terms. There was little 
or no interest in content. Thus there resulted in all the schools 
an emphasis on the memory and on the abstract logical activities 
of the mind, with little reference to the inherent validity of the 
material upon which it worked. 

Humanistic Content. — On the content side the Reformation ed- HumuiMlc 



tors. This acceptance resulted from the vital connection between 'o™*" 
the two movements, previously noted, and from the fact that a 
mastery of the classical languages was essential to the direct 
study of the Scriptures and of the Fathers in the originals. Con- Additkm dk 
sequently, this study became the immediate purpose of Protestant {^JJ^^ 
education and found a prominent place in Protestant schools. 
The curriculum received a profound religious bias in a variety 
of ways. Catechisms, creeds and church services were memo- 
rized. The Scriptures were used as a text. The entire work of Aim of the 
the school was directed to the exposition of Christian literature "^"^ 
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and doctrine and to the development of exegetical and polemical 
ability. 
The Refer- Instituttooa] Effocts. — One other great educational influence 
"^^■^ of the Reformation was the establishment of systems of schools 
tabiiibment bascd upou the idea of universal education. The development 
^^^^f^n, and completion of such systems of state public schoob awaited 
traUed ud the growth of the political idea that the welfare of the state 
^^Jj^bT" depends upon the education of the individual citizens. But 
the tt»te the basis for all such systems is foimd in the Ref ormation doc- 
trine that the eternal welfare of e very individual depend s upon 
tfi e applicat ion of his own reason to therey£l ^ion contai nCtfTo 
ComidetkMi tfie Scriptures, tonseqiienr^the aMity to read the bcnptures 
^u"^^ "m" some'" form, the desirability of reading them in the 
■choobdie original, and the necessity for the training of the rational 
^"li'dutf powers presented new tasks for the school and demanded the - 
of eightccniii universal and even compulsory education of children of all 
J^"^ classes and of both sexes. It is not maintained that the Refor- 
(uriM mation gave the Bible to the people in the vernacular, for 

there were at learf twenty-four German editions before that of 
RefonnstioQ Luther. Nor is it true that it gave the elementary school to the 
^iJ^ people; for it is probable thiU the actual opportunity for educa- 
educHion tion opeo to children of all classes was greater for the century 
n°^^*' before the Reformation than it was tor the antury afterward, 
thu ever? But the modem idea of elementary education b undoubtedly an 
^'■bie to outgrowth of the principles involved in the Reformation, 
read the SOKE REFORMATION EDUCATORS. — It b quite difficult, if 

^'™* not impossible, to differentiate the humanistic from the religious 
M(Mt Refop. educators of the sixteenth century. From the fact that the north 
nu^n edu- European humanists gave the new learning a reformatory bent, 
they were collectively responsible for the Reformation movement. 
While many of them, such as Erasmus, Wimpfeling, More and 
Rabelais, refused to break with the Church and rejected the violent 
methods of the reformers, they could not dissociate themselves 
from this responsibility. On the one hand, many of those 
prominent as humanistic educators, such as Sturm, are quite 
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«s good representatives of religious education. On the other 
hand, many (A those usually considered as Reformation educa- Reiigioui 
tois, such as Melanchtbon, are quite as thoroughly humanistic j^^**^ 
as any mentioned in the previous chapter. The reUgious aspect orguiiz^ioii: 
trf the work of these educators is revealed in the purpose and ^^j^' 
organization of education, while the humanistic or realistic content 
aspect appears in the content or subject-matter. The Reforma- 
tion and the counter-Reformation movements produced many 
great educators and leaders of educational thought, though but 
few of them are here mentioned in detail In fact, it was 
a consequence of the character of the later Renaissance move- 
ment that all the religious leaders seized upon education as the 
chief instrument for bringing about the reforms which they 
de«ied. On the Protestant side, the great leaders are Luther 
and Melanchthon and, in a less important way, the other great 
reformers. 

John Calvin (1509-1564) was occupied during the greater EducatioDsi 
part of his life in religious and theobgical controversies. Only J^j^ 
during his later years did he give especial attention to education. 
He then organized a college at Geneva, which was little more 
than a typical humanistic Latin school Later, these schools 
became quite numerous throughout France among the Protes- 
tant communities. With the expulsion of the Huguenots, many 
schools of a similar type, under the patronage or influence of the 
French refugees, were established in Germany, as a type scarcely 
to be distingui^ed from the jUrsUnschidm previously mentioned 
(p. 183). Zwingli (1484-1 532), the great Swiss reformer, fostered 
the htunanistic learning, encouraged the formation of elementary 
sdiools, and wrote a treatise on "The manner 0} instructing and rfZwingB 
i>*^gittg up boys in a Christian way " (1534). John Knox 
(1505-1572), the leader of the Scotch Reformation, was the 
chief agent in the establislunent of the parish school system of 
Scotland (p. 310). 

■aitin Luther (1483-1546), the great protagonist of the 
Refonnation, assumed the leadership of the educational 
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Luther, the movement that had begun in Gennany even before the 
f!^^^ genns of the Renaissance ideas took root. This movement 
regard'to WES threefold. It worked through the power of the state 
u^of toward the deliverance of education from the trammels which 
educatioD the Chuich had gradually forged for it through centuries. _Jt 
str ove for a wi der dissemination of the oppo rtimitics for edu - 
^joa! It hel3 a truer conception of the function of education 
in life, both rehgious and secular. All of these tendencies har- 
monized with Luther's beliefs, and the success of the Reforma- 
tion necessitated at least a partial realization of them. Luther 
harshly condemned the education given by monastic and ecclesi- 
astical schools and held that the purpose and scop? of education 
was no longer to be dominated by religion and the Church.' In 
his Address to the Mayors and CouttcUmen oj the German Cities, 
Luther writes: — 

SecuUr need "Were there neither soul, heaven, nor bel), it would be still necessary 
of ichooli to have schools for the sake of affairs here below, as the history of the 
Greeks and the Romans pliualy teaches. The world has need of educated 
moi and women, to the end that the men may govern the country property, 
and that the women may properly bring up their children, care for thor 
domestics and direct the affairs of their households." 

BiMd scope He looked upon the family as an educational institution not 
itnd'viem Secondary even to the school. In his view education became 
o( Luther something broader than the school. But the school itself was 
to be broader than that which then existed, and much broader 
than those established by his followers of the sixteenth and the 
seventeenth centuries. It is true that Latin and Greek con- 
stituted the bulk of Luther's ciuriculum. To those languages he 
added Hebrew, and also attempted to bring this linguistic educa- 
tion within the reach of all. But his curriculum was much more 
than linguistic. He also added the lo^^c and mat hematics 
demanded by the times, but laid a new emphasis upon history, 
science and music. This latter provision indicates one of" 
Luther's most important influences upon the German people. 
For through his influence music became a component part of 
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the education of alL Gymnastics and phy^cal education were 
given a place new to Gennan thou^t. 

Luther clearly saw the fundamental importance of universal Ludtet'a 
education for the Reformation and insisted upon it throughout ^J]^"^ 
his teachings. Schooling was to be brou^t to all the people, vemiedu- 
noble and common, rich and poor; it was to include boUi boys ***'*" 
and girls — a remarkable advance; finally, the state was to „,,,^. / 
frame laws for compulsory attendance. -^tK 

In the Address previously mentioned Luther wrote: — 

"I by no means approve of those schoob where a child was accustomed Luther'* 
to pass twenty or thirty years in studying Doaatus or Alexander, without coaceptioii 
learning anything. Aiiother world has dawned, in which thinp go differ- * 
ently. M7 opinion is that we must send the boys to school one or two 
hours a daj, and have them learn a trade at home for the rest of the time. 
It is desinible that these two occupations march side by ade." 

It was further his opinion that the authorities were " bound 
to force their subjects to send their children to school," just as 
they compelled every subject to render military service and for 
much the same reason; namely, for the defense and the pros- 
perity of the state. Consequently, education should be state- 
supported and state-controlled. 

TTie concrete work of carrying ideas into effect was left to his 
followers. Chief among these was Melanchthon. 

niUip Helanchttion (1479-1560) is called the Preceptor 0/ Ger- Reaun for 
many, for he was to Germany in educational reform what Luther MdllSdi- 
was in religious reform. The title was not given without good ^°^ ^^ 
reason, for at his death there was scarcely a city in all Germany g^^v 
but had modified its schools according to Melanchthon's direct 
advice or after his general suggestions, and scarcely a school of 
any importance but numbered some pupil of his among its 
teachers. Wittenberg was the center from which radiated WorkuAe 
these influences, united as they were with those of Luther. In nfitt^^ 
this university Melanchthon labored for the last forty-two years 
vA his life. Throu^ his influence the university was soon re- 
modeled along humanistic and Protestant lines, and became the 
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Influence of model of the many new universities of Germsny. To Wit 
^j^;^" tenberg flocked students by the thousand, drawn by Melancb* 
thon'3 great reputation. From Wittenberg, in turn, were sent 
out teachers carrying Melancbthon's idea into all Germany. If 
a prince needed a professor for his university or a city a recttn 
for its schools, Melanchthon was consulted and most naturally 
one of his pupils chosen. The most distinguished teachers of 
this period, such as Neander and Trotzendorf , were his pupils, 
or, like Sturm, dependent upon him for counseL Throu^ his 
correspondence and visitation of schools he led in educational 
reform. 
Mcbndi- MelaochthoD's contact with the individual pupil was 

[|^""*" mainly through his many text-books. When sixteen years of 
age, he wrote the Greek grammar which later became almost 
universally the text for the German schools. His Latin gram- 
mar, written later, achieved a similar vogue. His texts tsa. 
dialectic, rhetoric, ethics, physics, history, were similarly useful 
in the lower schools ; and his theology became the great text 
for Protestant universities and higher schools. 
The Suoo; Through his formulation of the Vi^Uion Articles of Saxon*^ 
«iiooipi«i jjj ^^28 (p. 308), drawn up at the request ctf the Electwr, he 
became the founder of the modem state -school system. 

Melancbthon's pedagogical writings consist chiefly of in- 
augural addresses or lectures to students on the value erf the 
study of literature and philosophy. They are of importance 
only as indicating the content and spirit of the humanistic 
education. 
riuminiKic TYPES OF RELIGIOUS SCHOOLS. The Vnivertitka. — 
J^R^. The history of the universities of the German states during the 
motion sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was determined by the prog- 

*^°° ress of the Protestant religion and was almost identical with 

the development of Protestant theotogy. Wittenberg, founded 
in 1502 as ^e first university of the new learning, became throu^ 
the residence of Luther and Melanchthon the very outer of 
Protestantism. The imiversities gradually threw off their alle- 
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giance to the pope and transferred it to the temporal princes. Newuni. 
Since their support was now derived from the favor of these "^ 
govenunents instead of from ecclesiastical sources, the control 
exerted by the princes became determinative. To a considerable 
extent their support came from the dissolution of old monastic 
and ecclesiastical foundations. Marburg, founded in 1537, 
was the first of these Protestant universities, while Kdoigsberg, 
Jena, Helmstadt, Dorpat, and a number of others were added 
within a century. Within this same period seven Roman Catho' 
lie universities were founded within the limits of the German 
states. Several during the same period grew out of gynmasien, 
as the one at Strasburg (i6ai) from Sturm's school, and the 
oat at Altdorf (1578) from a famous institution at Nuremberg. 
Both of these were Protestant. The work in many of these was 
of a high character, and their influence great. Altdorf, for woikofibc 
example, thou^ very poor, is said to have contributed more to ^™'°j 
philosoi^ical study than all of the universities of the British 1 
empire. Yet, in general, by the seventeenth centiu? the 
activities of these institutions degenerated into the lifeless 
formalism previously mentioned. A German historian re- 
marks that the dominant theological interest " called into 
existence a dialectic scholasticism, which was in no way inferior 
to that of the most flourishing period of the Middle Ages, either 
in the greatness or minuteness of the careful and acute devebp- 
ment of its scientific form, or in the full and accurate exhibition 
of its reli^ous contents." 

In England the connection between the Reformation and The Refoc- 
the imiversities followed a similar course. At Cambridge, ^^,^ 
where the Reformation centered, the movement began early in univenitie* 
the period, under the leadership of Tyndale (c i484-rS36) and 
Latimer (1485-1555)- The dissolution of the monasteries and 
friaries which formed so important a part of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge occasioned considerable diminution in their power and 
effectiveness. This was gradually offset by the founding of new 
cc^ges from the spofls of these dissolutions and by the establish- 
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ment of n^us professorships. In various other ways the 
mcoiarcb and the national Church came to the support di the 
universities, but in time the degeneracy in work and life of these 
institutions was even more marked than in those of Germany. 
Humuiittic Protestant Control of the Humanistic Secondary Schools. — 
^^J^J^l^^ The movement toward the secularization of the Latin schools, 
the Mates begun in the fifteenth century, was completed by the Reforma- 
"'"* tion movement in the sixteenth. This secularization related to 
the control of schools and not to the purpose and character of 
study. Even under state control the dominant motive was the re- 
ligious one. The rectors of these schools, as well as many of their 
teachers, were Protestant leaders or ministers. The dominant 
inHuence in the boards oi control and visitation was always 
Influence of exercised by the representative of the Church. The new schools 
MeUndi- founded were shaped by Melanchthon's " School Plan," which 
Plan was thoroughly humanistic in the sense that Erasmus and Luther 

would approve. The'purpose was chiefly religious and political, 
rather than humanitarian in the broader sense. In content 
little difference, if any, from the old schools can be discovered. 
A little Greek and less mathematics were added to the Latin 
curriculum. No attention was paid to the vernacular. 
State iTBien) A more striking change was the organization of these schools 
°f "^"''"^ into systems, through the co6peration of the state with the 
municipalities. The first distinctly Protestant gymnasium was 
that of Magdeburg, foimded from the union of the old parochial 
schools in 1524. The following year Melanchthon drew up his 
plan of a gymnasium for the school of Eisleben, the birthplace of 
Luther. In 1528 the electorate of Saxony established the first 
general system of such schools. It provided for the founding of 
Latin schools on Melanchthon's plan in all the towns and villages 
of Saxony. The Duchy of Wilrtemberg followed in 1559 and 
the other German states later. 

In En^and these secondary schools have not to this day been 
organized into a system. However, they remained practically 
under the control of the national Church. The reorganization 
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of these schools by Henry VIII and Eklward VI was for the pur- Id England 

pose of destroying the monastic and ecclesiastical control. Each '"^ schools 

was placed on a separate foundation, but most of them were so pendent 

organized that the masters and fellows, the teaching and the ^jj°^'^^ 

controlling bodies, must be from the clergy of the Established lie Khoob 
Church. Thus they remjuned until the reforms of the nineteenth 
ceatury. 



TUB Westminster Public School. London (C 1543) 

The gmi icboeLiocun \a u old monuiaT 

The Teaching Congregations. — No more conclusive evidence The inching 
can be cited of the effectiveness of the Protestant schools as a ^'^^"^ "^^ 
means of reforming social and ecclesiastical evils and of establish- Cathotk 
ing churches, than the adoption of the same means by the Roman ^-'""^ 
Catholic Church. The instruments of the church were the new 
monastic or teaching orders. With the old monastic orders 
educational efforts were wholly subordinate. More important 
still, they were hostile in their nature and spirit to the new ideas 
and methods. The teaching orders adopted such ideas and 
methods, as improved upon by the Reformation schools, and 
exalted educational effort as their chief purpose. Until the early 
part of the nineteenth century these orders controlled secondary 
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and higher education, and for the most part elementary educa- 
tion also, in the Roman Catholic countries of south Europe and 
in France. They were also quite extensively represented in the 
Protestant countries of north Europe. The strongest and most 
important of these orders was that of the Jesuits. 

Th€ Schools of the Jesuit Order. — The Society of Jesus, organ- 
ized in 1540, became the chief instrument of the counter-Ref- 
ormation movement. The means adopted by the order for the 
accomplishment of its purposes were preaching, confession and 
teaching. 

We are here concerned with its educational activities alone, 
and with these in their historic aspect. Hence all such ques- 
o( the order tions as the character of its influence, the motives inspiring it, 
the permissibility of its methods, the interference of the order in 
political affairs, the justification of the suppression of the order, 
are aside from our interests. It is possible to consider the or- 
ganization, content, method and administration of its system 
of education without an intimate investigation of its spirit and 
purpose. This latter is something not to be gained from the 
study of plans and records or from the reading of books. It is 
possible to form a favorable Judgment of the one without being 
in accord with the other. Certain it is that the schools, which 
were the most successful educational institutions of two him- 
dred years and educated very many of the leaders of Europe 
for that period, were not without great merit. 

The Constitution of the Order consists of ten parts, the 
fourth one of which is the Ratio Studiorum, or System aj Studies. 
tEonai system This was not perfected until 1599, and remained unchanged 
the ftuia'" "'^^'^ 1832. As formulated, it embodied not only the experience 
Siudierum of the Order through more than half a century of teaching and 
experiment, but also a full consideration of the experience of 
others. The order possessed the advantage of being able to 
give continuous attention to the subject and to carry on close 
observation and wide experimentation. No other single edu- 
cator or group of educators had such advantages. 
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The function of the order was to train prospective members intewstwiif 
and to educate youth in general. They provided not only oodB^^ 
religious but also the most thorou^ secular education of the hi^eredu- 
times. So successfully did they do this that they drew stu- 
dents even from the Protestant communions. The order was 
devoted to the education of leaders and consequently had little 
interest in elementary education, and hence in the education (A 
the masses. Two classes of schools were established, collies 
inferior and colleges superior; the former corresponding to the 
gynmasien and the latter to the universities and theological 
seminaries. 

Extent of Influence. — By the second quarter of the seven- Number m 
teenth century the number of their colleges had increased to ^1^^^? 
372. By the opening of the eighteenth century they controlled 
6i3 colleges, r57 normal schools, 24 universities, and 200 mis- 
sions. And at the time of the suppression of the order, after 
the middle of that century, the colleges of both grades num- 
bered 728, The attendance upon many ctf the larger of these 
colleges was over 2000; the total attendance in the department 
of Paris was over 13,000; and in the various national colleges 
at Rome more than 2000. At the time <A the suppression, the 
order numbered about 22,000 members, the majority <A whom 
were devoted to the work of educati<m. 

Okganization. — One cause of the great success of these Oudineof 
schoob is found in theu* completeness of organization and con- ^Jj^**"** 
tinuity of administration. The order was divided into ad- 
ministrative provinces, each presided over by a provincial 
responsible directly to the general. On the educational side 
were the rectors of the various colleges, under the provincial but 
appointed by the general In turn, under the rectors were the 
prefects of studies, the educational supervisors, who were ap- 
pointed by the provincials. The teachers were directly super- 
vised by both rector and prefect, and the latter was required to 
make frequent visits to each class. This constant supervision 
and the constant check exercised on one officer by another, as 
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weU as the preparatory training (A all their teachers, made itx « 
definiteness of procedure and a certainty of results that are with- 
out parallel in schools of that or subsequent times. 
cioK lupei^ This close supervision, amounting almost to repressioQ (sn. the 
Xdute"' one hand and espionage on the other, was also characteristic of 
■uthOTity of the government of the pupils in the schools. The students were 
affi^diBr- divided into groups under monitors and into pairs, so that each 
"«eri"»= acted as a check upon the other. Thus order was secured and 
a respect for absolute authority that resulted almost in an elimi- 
nation of individuality. Notwithstanding these characteristics 
in the way of limitations, there were correspondiag merits in 
RigDToutdi*- the matter of educational government. Discipline was secured 
°P"" through this ever present evidence of authority and by depend- 

ence upon religious motive, consequently the great abuse of 
Corporal corporal punishment, so characteristic of the time, was almost 
aimoMd^ eliminated. In place of resorting to phy»cal force, the Jesuit 
Dated teachers elaborated, in their characteristically thorough and 

practical way, a system of rewards that made use of the motive 
> of emulation to an extent never before employed. 

Tborou^ PsEPARATiON OF Teacheks. — Yet another cause of the edu- 

J^^^ ^ cational success of the order was due to the thoroughness of teach- 
ing in their schools, resulting from the careful preparation t& 
teachers. The teaching force was made up for the most part of 
those who had passed through the rigid course of the lower and 
eiptaimthe usually of the superior college, while the permanent teachers 
c^cd Oeir ''''** directed the work of the student teachers were trained 
tdiooli through a long university and normal career. Those best 
adapted to teaching were selected for this permanent service. 
As the members were picked men, to begin with, the ord» 
obtained a selected body of teachers far superior to those of any 
schools of the times. 

The Subject-mattek of the Jesuit schools was of the charac- 
teristic humanistic order. In this respect they did not differ from 
the other schools of the time, either as to the scope of the material 
01 the purpose to be achieved by its use. Their superiority lay 
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in the fact that they were one and all kept up to the high stand- subject- 
ard of the JZo/w, while the greatest variation prevailed among ^^''j,, 
the schools under secular control in regard to methods and the humtnutic 
selection of the subject-matter. ^ ^j|^ 

Method. — Frequent reviews were given. Each day began rui added 
with a review of the previous one; each week closed with a re- 
view; each year with a review of the year's work; and finally Frequent 
the student destined for the order reviewed the entire course mcteriz«d 

by (ew^h'"g it. '•'^ melhod 

Each class was divided into groups presided over by decurions, OrgioiMtioa 
to whcHn the boys recited under the general supervision of the 'jj'"" **" 
master. Another division was into groups of two, the rivali, by 
whidi means each boy was to become a corrective and an incen- 
tive to his companion, being expected to keep watch over his 
studies as well as over his conduct. A larger division <A the 
classes was into groups for discussion concerning points of the 
lesson, grammatical, rhetorical and historical. These discus- 
sions were called concertalions. The briefer boys were organ- 
ized into ocaiCTWJ«, where the concertation became fully developed 
dialectic discussions. Themes, essa^, translations, discussions 
of classical subjects, all entered here. Membership in these was 
wholly voluntary and was one of the forms of reward for merit. 

Their entire work was based upon the principle that it is much Prfndpie of 
better to give a small amount in a thorough manner than to give '''"'"8''- 
a rather indefinite impression or partial mastery of a quantity. 
Hence no single word was left without thorough explanation. 
While from the modem point of view theu* education was not 
broad, it was very thorough and very effective. 

Defects and Decline. — After this review of the exceptiraial DccUdc ol 
excellence of these schoob, some explanation must be given of "^ff^y^to 

, ... .11 . T. political «nd 

the extreme hostihty aroused by them among the Protestants sodainu- 
and of the opposition of the Roman Catholic Church that oc- ^°'^^ 
casioned the temporary suppression of the order. To a large 
extent this hostility was due to the poUtical activities of the order. 
The occasion for this is found in the application of the funda- 
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mental principle of the order, that all is to be done for the greatet 
glory of God (A.MJ).G., as it passed into the usual formula of 
the order, that is, ad majorem Dei gloriam). This was sectu<ed 
throu^ advancing the interests cA the Church. In its applica* 
tion the principle means the complete subjection of the individual 
member to the order, and of the order and of all whom it edu' 
cated or could influence to the Church. Once more, in principle 
as well as in practice, the individual was to disappear completely 
before the institution. The principle frankly avowed by the 
order in its work, and expressed in the vows of the members, 
was the complete subjection of the individual. Their educa- 
tional scheme was directed toward this end. 
limtiuion As Macaulay observes, " the Jesuits seemed to have found 
tion«iwark' ^'^ point up to wfaich intellectual development could be carried 
and prin- without reaching intellectual independence." 
i^AtA with ^th practice and principle of the Jesuit education were in 
the more re- opposition to the ncw ideals of the Renaissance period. Their 

centdisnges ^ , , , . . . .,.,.,„.... 

jD epirit ud very method, perfect as it was m its way, inhibited all mitiative 
to'^""' °" prevented the development of all spontaneity and of all 
cMioa freedom of opmion. Their superiority was maintained so long 

as there was no great change in the spirit and subject-matter of 
education. But when, with the eighteenth century, there came 
to be a decided movement away from the dominant theolt^cal 
spirit and from the formal humanistic content of education, the 
Jesuit schools lost much of their prestige and superiority. 
Oiaracterof The Poft Royol Schools. — The schools of this order repre- 
^Mb^^ sented a reaction against the doramant Jesuit education both 
poaite to in their conception of education and in their method. They 
JmL^"" attained their importance not from their number or from the 
length erf time that they existed {1637-1661), but from their 
influence. This was wholly confined to France, and was ex- 
erted chiefly through the writings of the members of the order. 
PoitRoyKi The schools were founded by Duvergier de Hauranne (1581- 
eductton (1643), better known as St. Cyran, from the abbey over which 
he presided. Several of the leaders of the order wrote educa- 
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tional treatises widely circulated. Their most renowned pupils 
were La Fontaine {1621-1695) and Pascal (1623-1662). 

Individual care of the pupil by the teacher was one of theii dis- indiTiduta 
tinguishing marks. To such an extreme was this carried that the '^^^^1. 
child was never left free to himself, but was ever imder the per- greu pno- 
s(Hial charge of his teacher. This practice grew out of the f imda- "^^^ 
mental belief that the purpose of education was to shape the moral 
and religious character of the child; to mold his will by sur- 
rounding him with good infiuences. The motive of their work was 
the love of the child, enunciated now probably for the first time. 

They held that childrai should be compelled to study only 
that which they couk] understand, and consequently that their Friadtie<rf 
education should begin with the vernacular instead of with *"***** 
Latin. They discarded the alphabetical method of teaching 
and invented a phonic method. After the vernacular was 
mastered, the child was introduced to classical Uterature through 
translations. When Latin was begun, it was taught with a 
miTiimiim of grammar, chiefly through translation into the 
vernacular, followed by the reading of wide selections from the 
classics. The moral training through the use of the subject- 
matter was to come from Uterature mstead of from language. 
Hence this small group of men exerted a great influence on the 
devdopment of French literature. Literature, history, mathe- 
matics, were to be used on account of their content value, but inflncnceoa 
only so far as they could be used in shaping character. Their ^^^ ^^ ' 
thought was to lay the foundations of all schooling in a thorough literature 
mastery of the beginnings, but to make that mastery as attractive 
as possitde to the pupO, by emphasizing content rather than Modem 
form, by building upon the understanding rather than upon the ^^^^ 
memory, and by a greater use of the senses than had been the educatkiul 
custom previously. "**' 

El«mentary Schools in Protestant Countries. — The chief 
practical outgrowth of the Reformation was in the establishment 
of systems of schoob controlled and partly supported by the 
states founded on the principle that it was the duty olE the 
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bmily, <rf the Church, and especially erf the state to see that 

every chfld attended these schools and received at least an de- 

mentaiy education. 
TV Swwr The Public School Systems of tiu Gtrmcm Slates were the fiist 
Jl^lfy'y <rf the modem type. Not untfl 1559 do we find a system of 

schotds providing for aU the peojde. In that year the Duke 
The Wb> ot WQrtemberg adopted a plan, thot^ it was not af^roved by 
'^^ the state until 1565. This system, an extensioa cA the Saju»y 



A GUMAH ELUISNTAKV SCHOOL OF TUB SirTBXMTU Ckmtukt 

plan, provided for elementary vernacular schods in every 
village, in which reading, writing, religi(Hi and sacred music 
were to be taught. The Latin schoob in every town and city 
were expanded into six classes, instead of the three of Metanch- 
The SuKRir thon's original plan for Saxony (p. 198). Above these were the 
^^ ^. cloistenil or higher Latin schools, which were later incorporated 
with the lower Latin schools into the gynmasien. Crowning it all 
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was the university (Tiibingen). In 1580 the Saxony plan was re- 
vised so as to incorporate the elementary vernacular schools of the 
Wiirtemberg system. This code, borrowed from the WUrtem- 
berg plan, remained without substantial revision until 1773- In ! 
1724 it had been provided that girls as well as boys should "™»" 
attend. In 1773 the compulsory provision extending from the 
fifth to the fourteenth year was made effective and the scope of 
the curriculum broadened. Meanwhile, during the early seven- 
teenth century, Weimar, Hesse Darmstadt, Mecidenburg, 
Holstein and others German states adopted systems that in oiherOei^ 
some respects were in advance of the Wilrtemberg and Saxony I^J^,^^ 
plans. The first state to adopt the principle of compulsory »r"<™» 
education for children of all classes was Weimar, in 1619. It 
provided that all children, giris as well as boys, should be kept 
in school from the sixth to the twelfth year. Duke Ernst the Refonn* of 
Pious of Gotha, more than any other ruler, deserves the credit thepiou," 
for the founding of the modem system of German schools. In 
1642 he adopted a comprehensive regulation for the schools of 
the duchy which was substantially the same as that of the German 
states at the present time. Attendance from the fifth year was 
required of every boy and girl in the province. The school year 
was to be ten months in length and the children were compelled 
to attend every week-day. Tb? school day was to be from nine 
to twelve and from one to four every day in the week, except that 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons were free. Parents were 
to be fined for non-attendance of children. The subjects of in- 
struction were those of the Wtirtemberg plan with the addition 
of arithmetic. The grading of the schools, the details of the 
subjects of study and the methods of instruction were all pro- 
vided for in the goieral law. 

The Thirty Years' War (1618-1648) had a disastrous effect ^*^ 
upon the development of the school systems of all the Gennan Veu^ wm 
states, and it was not until the eighteenth century that school 
affairs begin to make continuous and rapid progress. Then ^^^ 
the Prussian school system, founded in 1648, rapidly forged to qntem 
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the froDt in all educational matters. By that time, however, it 
was pohtical rather than religious considerations that were 
determinative in the control of the schools. (See p. 388.) 
Eiementur No Other people have even approximated the achievements 
^E^^^ of the German states in these respects. Until late into the 
cBTcd for by nineteenth century, England left all educational effort either to 
andidssion- *^* family or to the Church. The chief means were the great 
azj lodeties public schools and special religious-educational societies. Among 
these were the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
(founded 1699), the British and Foreign School Society (foimded 
1805), the National Society (1811), and the Home and Colonial 
School Society {1836). 
Thcidiool In Scotia^ the early Reformation period witnessed many 
SroUuid efforts toward the establishment of schools under the influence 
developed of the CHurch. But it was not until 1696 that an effective 
Re^rmltioD System was established through the cooperation of Church and 
state. At that time an act was passed requiring the land- 
holders of each parish to provide a schoolhouse and to support a 
schoolmaster. In case the land-holders did not do this, the 
presbytery was authorized to apply to the commissioners of the 
shirC; who were then to secure the enforcement of the act. 
The control of the teacher and the supervision of the schools 
were largely in the hands of the Church. Many of these schools 
offered secondary instruction as well as elementary, and sent 
boys directly to the university. Consequently the Scottish 
people had much better educational facilities and reached a 
higher common standard of intelligence than those of any 
NochaDgea Other portion of the British Empire. No changes of any im- 
nilieteenth portance were made in the system until the opening year <rf 
entuT the nineteenth century. Provisions were then made for more 
than one school in the larger parishes, and for transferring the 
power of selecting teachers from the Church to the taxpayers. 
From this time on a system of education adequate for towns 
as well as for rural regions gradually grew up. 
In Holland a system of elementary schools was established 
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tmder the auspices of the reformed churches. Notwith- Devebp- 
standing the cruelly oppressive Spanish wars of the sixteenth ^^,y^ 
century, the synods of the Dutch Reformed Church made «e™ ■>( Hot 
provision for the education of the youth. But it was not until iheRetor- 
the Synod of Dort (1618) that the Church undertook, in con- "nation 
nection with the state, the establishment of a system of elemen- 
tary schools in every parish. This system was as efficient as the 
chaotic condition of the times would permit. The earliest 
schools in the American colonies were estabhshed in accordance 
with the requirement of the Church-state of Holland that the 
respective trading companies should provide schools and 
churches for every one of their settlements. 



A Dutch Villagb School of the Sixteenth Centuev 

In America the earliest systems of schools, however, were Systenuof 

in the Puritan colonies in New England. These were also ^^"JS^" 

direct outgrowths of the Reformation spirit. The first general Eni^d 

law providing for schools was passed in 1647 ^X theMassachu- ^J^,^^, 

setts Bay Colony. The oft -quoted preamble to that law indi- of the ume 

cates the dominant motive. " It being one chief project of jnj^^^"" 
that old deluder, Satan, to keep men from the knowledge of the 
Scriptures, as, in former times, keeping them in an unknown 
tongue, so in these later times, by persuading them from the use 
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<A. tongues; so that at last the true sense and meaning of the 
origmal might be clouded and corrupted with false glosses of 
deceivers; and to the end that learning may not be buried in the 
graves of our forefathers, in Church and Commonwealth, the 
Lord assisting our endeavors; " it was therefore ordered that an 
elementary school should be established in every town of fifty 
families, and a Latin school in every town of one hundred families. 
In 1650 the Connecticut Colony passed a law of similar import. 
Elementary Educatioa in Roman Catbolic Cotmtries. — The 
Christian Brothers performed for elementary education, at 
least in France and to a less degree in other Roman Catholic 
communities, the same service which the Jesuits did for sec- 
""h^h^ ondary education. 

"Chriicfao The Instilttle oj the Brethren 0} the Christian Schools was 
Brodien" founded in 1684 by Jean Baptiste de la Salle (1651-1719). By 
the time of the founder's death the institute numbered 27 houses 
and 274 brothers; by the opening of the Revolution 12a houses 
and 800 brothers. The spread of the institute until its establish- 
ment in almost every land, Protestant and Catholic, was the wort 
of the nineteenth century. Their educational ideas and methods 
are set forth in The Conduct of Schools, first issued in 1720. 
Charwier- The conception of education as well as the control exercised 
of Uirorder ^^^ thoroughly religious. Both in the control of the order and in 
the conduct of schools the spirit of asceticism was very marked. 
The rule of the schools most emphazised for both pupils and 
teachers was that of keeping silence. Punishment was to be 
used instead of reprimand; signals instead of commands, 
written work was emphasized and so far as possible restrictive 
and repressive measures were to be brought to bear upon the 
ch9d. The subjects of study in the schools were the ordinary 
elementary curriculum : reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
religious instruction. These schoob resemble those of the 
religious associations of England, previously mentioned, in the 
freedom from tuition charges and in their dominant religious 
purpose and spirit. 
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However narrow and repressive the spirit of the schools and Thdr im- 
the character of the method when compared with the freer spirit J^^'^ 
of the Protestant elementary schools, the scheme of the order th« tnjning 
was far superior in two respects. These were the training of **'*•**'• 
the teachers and the grading and method of instmcticn. In 
these respects they made the first general approach to modem 
standards. One of the greatest defects of the times, especially 
of the elementary schools, was the very inferior character of 
the teaching body. This was due partly to taking the conduct 
of the schools from the immediate control of the Church and 
partly to the unsettled social condition of the times. No Icmger 
drawn from the clergy, who had at least some education and 
no distracting interests, the teachers in the elementary schools 
were largely made up of church sextons, disabled soldiers, 
village cobblers, or various pers(ms whose chief occupation 
was either sedentary or lasting for part of the year only. As 
early as 1685 the Christian Brethren opened what was prob- 
ably the first institution for the training of elementary teachers. 
All the members of the order were to be professionally trained 
for their work. In other normal schools, founded later, primaty 
schools for practice teaching were incorporated. The excellent 
example thus given waited long for any general imitaticm. 

The improvement made in the method of instruction was in ■»! on Oe 
the substitution of a simultaneous or class method of recitation ^J^^^^mJ 
for the prevailing individual method. Usually, each child was 
instructed by most laborious methods in the alphabet, simple 
words, elementary reading and writing and rudiments of all 
the elementary branches. Evoi in the Jesuits' schools, while 
the classes were divided into groups under decurions for general 
discussion, each student finally recited in perstm to the master. 

Some similar modification of the monitorial system was 
adt^ted in most of the En^ish and many of the German Latin 
schools. The plan of class recitation, as a' systematic method, 
the essential feature of all modem schools, was first brought into 
general use by the Brethren of the Institute. Thb as a matter 
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of necessity required a more careful grading of the schools than 
the previous (me, based upon classification of subject-matter 
only. 

SVWUBT 

The Refonnatkn waa the Renaissance in the North, directed towBid 
refonns in society and m the Church. It had both a moral and an in- 
tellectual or theolo^cal phase. In this tatter respect it exalted the use 
of individual judgmat. Consequendy the division of the Church was 
unavoidable, since such sectarian divisions were based upon fundamental 
differences in the mental make-up of men. The earlier educational 
effect of the Refonnation, continuing the early Renaissance tendencies, 
was to emphasize reason, the right of private judgment, and the necessity 
of fomiliarity with ori^al literary material as the source of true ideas. 
Owing to the formation of many sects and the resulting conflicts between 
them as well as with the parent Church, the educational influmce tended 
towards a new formalism little different from the old scholastidsm. To 
the dominant humanistic contoit reli^us material was added. The 
diief immediate result of the Refonnation b Protestant countries was 
the transfer of the schools to the control of the state, the building up of 
state systems, and the deve lopment of the idea of universal educatio n 
based upon the necessity of reading the~SQipture3,^techisnis and other 
reli^ua literature. While all ReformatioD leaders were concerned in 
the developmoit of this new conception and organisaticm of education, 
Luther was the most important. His views are much broader than those 
of his followers. Melandithon put these views into practical operation, 
through the truning of teachers, the writing of texts, and the organiza- 
tion of schools and of the Saxony system. The universities and human- 
istic schools, thou^ nominally under state or independent orpnization, 
were really under control of the Church. First in Germany, then in 
Holland, Scotland, New England and other Protestant states, public sdiool 
^tems were developed during the seventeenth century. To the Reforma- 
tion, then, we owe our idea of universal, elementary cducatioa and also 
the cariy realization of this idea. 
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KEALISTIC EDTJCATtON 

WHAT IS REALISM?— This term is applied to that type of EmpiuwiV 
education in which natural phenomena and social institution s ^^^f^ / 
rattier tt ian languages and literature are made the chief subjects nwure todl j \ U 
of stud y. This movement in human thought became prominent j^^*^ | « 
and &jst prcrfoundly affected educational thought and practice w ^ 

during the seventeenth century. In a true sense it was merely 
the further development of the Renaissance. The dominant 
intere st in prog ressive though t in the fifteenth cent ury was Adevek^ 
perspn ^and cultural ana nenc e reve^eS it self in literary and j^J,^'''" 
testhetic forms. During the sixteenth century this domSant W«<* 
i nterest was m oral "anH~refo"rmatoryand~Eerice "Became cKefly SSlace 
reli |;p6us and soclj J. But during the seventeenth caitury*t3ie 
same intellectual mterests and forces became impersonal, and TheevUett 
directed towards philosophical and scientific problems. Modem ^JS^ 
philosopliical and scientific thought here takes its rise. Omi- idence 
sequoitly the educaticoial aspect of the movement, here termed 
sense-realism, nuty quite as appropriately be termed the early 
scientific movement. 

Two phases of realistic thought in education developed before Two earlier 
the growing interests in the natural sciences had begun to influ- ^^jf "^ 
ence the educational theory. These are termed humanistic, or derdopmeDt 
Hterary, realism and social realism. Each type had many devo- 
tees &nd found at least some expositors. In order to under- 
stand the details of these earlier movements of thought, a few 
of these exponents will be considered. They are not formu- 
lators of anything new, but are expositors of widely accepted 
views and practices. In the case at the more scientific move- 
rs 
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mxsDX, the educators here considered performed a vital pait in 
the development of thought and in the shaping of practice. 

S I. HUlIAinSTIC-lEALISM 

THE CONCEPT OF EDUCATION. — Humanistic-realism is 
the reproduction during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
of a view of education characteristic of the earlier Renaissance 
period and now representing a protest against the dominant 
education of the narrow humanistic type. The humanistic- 
realists and the narrow classical humanists agreed in looking 
upon the classical languages and literatures as the sole object of 
study, or at least the sole means to an education. To both, this 
literature represented the highest achievement of the human 
mind and contained not only the widest product of himian in- 
telligence, but practically all that was worthy of man's attention. 
Yet there existed a fundamental difference in their purpose of 
study. We have previously considered the purpose and the spirit 
of the study of the narrow classicists (pp. i7c^-4). Their object 
was to form young Romans, to produce a newer Latium. 

The purpose of the humanistic-realist was to master his own 
environing life, natural and social, through a knowledge of 
the broader life tA the ancients. But this could be gained only 
through a wide acquaintance with the literature of the Greeks 
studied for and Romans. Mastery of form was important only so far as it 
"" " was a key to the realities of thought. Study itself was not all of 
education. Physical, moral, social development formed com- 
ponent parts. The formal routine of linguistic discipline gave 
way to a broad and appreciative study of literature. It might 
even be necessary to resort to the practical study of life around 
one, but after all only for the purpose of a clear understanding of 
the text itself. For, whai understood, literature was a safer and 
a more comprehensive guide to life than a direct study of that 
life. 

REPRESENTATIVE HUMANISnC-REALISTS. — Since this 
view was developed in opposition to the narrow humanism, its 
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representatives are found amcmg the leaders of the later Re- Erumui 
naissance. Erasmus, who lived to see and to combat this re- ji^'^^'* 
strictive tendaicy, gives one of the clearest presentations of the 
position of the humanistic-realist in his System of Studies. His 
position may be summed up in a few words: " Knowledge 
seems to be of two kinds, that of things and that erf words. That 
of words comes first, that of things is the more important." 
The views of Erasmus, however, are too broad to be classified 
through this one writing. The representative humanistic- 
realists are of at least a generation or even a century 
later. 

Rabelais (1483-1553) is the better exp<ment of this view and R«beUiitiie 
the one usually selected as representative. The educational im- ^^^^ 
portance of Rabelais comes, not from any immediate and concrete 
influence on schools, but from the influence his ideas exerted 
upon Montaigne, Rousseau and Locke. Though a university man 
and scholar, Rabelais was a trenchant satirist on the humanistic 
tendencies and the learning of his time. His great work ccm- 
sisted in combating the formal, insincere, shallow life of the 
period, whether in state or Church or school. This satire, 
couched in most violent and exaggerated form, yet contains the Chanctcrof 
truth of most of the reformatory aspirations of the sixteenth JJoq^'J^ 
century. Consequently, the dominant education of words, iogsand 
instead of realities, meets his most forceful condemnation. In ^** 
place of the old linguistic and formal literary educaticm he 
advocated one including social, moral, rdigious and physical 
elements; one that would lead to freedom of thought and of 
action instead of the complacent dependence on authority, 
whether of schoolmen, classicists or chiurhmen. His training 
in medicine led him to give imusual emphasis to the developing 
sciences. It is true, according to his views, that almost all of 
education was to be gained through books; but it was through 
mastery of their contents and for practical service in life. 
Studies were to be made pleasant ; games and sports were to be 
used for this purpose as well as for their usefulness in the physical 
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devdopmoit of the child and for their practical bearing on his 
duties later in life; attractive rather than compulsory meaos 
were favored. In the dosing part of a letter from Ae giant 
Gaiguantua to his son, the hero of the satire, concerning his 
education, the entire scope fA his teachings can be given. 

Extract gi*^ "I intend, and will have it 30, that thou le&m the languages perfec^. 
idgaium- First of all, the Greek, as Quintiliao will have it; secondly, the Latin; 
R^uL> '^^ *''™ *^*' Hebrew, for the holy Scripture's sake. And then the Chaldee 
«duc>tioDal and Anbic likewise. And that thou frame thy style in Greek, in imita* 
viewi lion of Plato; and for the Latin, after Qcero. Let there be no histoi? 

which thou shalt not have ready in thy memory; and to help thee therein, 
the books of cosmography will be very condudble. Of the liberal arts 
of geometry, arithmetic, and music, I gave thee some taste when thou 
wert yet little, and not above five or six years old; proceed further in 
them and learn the remainder if thou canst. As for astronomy, study 
all the rules thereof; let pass nevertheless the divining and judicial as- 
trobgy, and the art of Lullius, as being nothing else but plain cheats and 
vanities. As for the dvil law, of that I would have thee to know the texts 
by heart, and then to compare them with philosophy. Now in matter 
of the knowledge of the works of nature, I would have thee to study that 
exactly; so that there be no sea, river, or fountain, of which thou dost 
not know the fishes; all the fowls of the air; all the several kinds of shrubs 
and trees, whether in forest or orchard; all the sorts of herbs and flowen 
that grow upon the ground; all the various metals that are hid within 
the bowels of the earth; together with all the diversity of precious stones 
that are to be seen b the Orient and south parts of the world; let nothing 
of all these be hidden from thee. Then fail not most carefully to peruse 
the books of the great Arabian and Latin physicians; not despisng the 
Talmudbts and Cabalists; and by frequent anatomies get thee the per- 
• feet knowledge of the microcosm, which is man. And at some hours 
of the day apply thy mind to the study of the holy Scriptures: first in 
Greek, the New Testament with the Epistles of the Apostles; and then 
the Old Testament, in Hebrew. In brief, let me see thee an abyss and 
bottomless pit of knowledge: for from henceforward, as thou growest 
great and becomes! a man, thou must part from this tranquillity and 
rest of study; thou must learn chivalry, warfare, and the exercise of the 
field, the better thereby to defend our house and our friends and to succour 
and protect them at all their needs against the invasion and assaults of 
evil-doers. Furthennore I will that very shortly thou try bow much 
thou hast jnofited, whidi thou canst not better do than by maintaining 
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publicly theses and conclusions in aU arts, against all persons wbatsoever, 
and by haunting the company of learned men, both at Paris and 
elsewhere." 

John Hilton (160&-1674), the poet, published in 1644 a muioo'i 
brief TracUiie on Education which remains one of the best ex- ^^^ 
pressions of the views of the humanistic-realists. His first rcpmeDts 
objection to the dominant education was that against the method ,.^^^"'"^ 
of approaching the subject through formal grammar and no less 
formal exercises in composition. Secondly, granting that this 
evil should be removed, he held that a greater one existed in 
the custom of directing the entire attention of the student to the 
mastery of the formal side of the language, without any atten- 
tion to the literary or content side. * Again, granting an im- 
provement in this respect, his final objection was that all of 
education was not contained in the languages and literature of the 
Greeks and Romans. 

There follows a truly marvelous analysis of the work of Couneof 
the school that is to provide for the boy's education from twelve {^"jJdJS^ 
to twenty-one. For the first year the boy was to receive the usual Milton 
training in Latin grammar, together with arithmetic, geometry 
and moral training. Then followed the study of agriculture 
through Cato, Columella, Varro; of physiology through Aris- 
totle and Theophrastus; of architecture through Vitruvius; 
of natural philosophy through Seneca and Pliny; of geography 
through Mela and Solinus; of medicine through Cebus. This 
study of the natural and mathematical sciences was to be sup- 
plemented by reading the poets who treated of cognate subjects. 
This list included such as Orpheus, Hesiod, Theocritus, Aratus, 
Nicander, Oppian, Dionysius, Lucretius, ManiUus, Virgil and 
others. Thus the Greek and Latin languages were to be 
learned incidentally to the mastery of the content of the literature. 
In the following stages, ethics, economics, politics, history, the- 
ology, Church history, logic, rhetoric, composition, oratory, 
were to be mastered through the appropriate authors. In this 
manner, the political orations and treatises, the tragedies, the 
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histories, the poetry of the Greeks and Romans, were given place 
in this capacious progranune. And not in the Greek and Latin 
only, for all of this necessitated the command of Hebrew, 
Chaldee, Syriac and Italian, the last acquired " at any odd hour." 
The prodigious scope of school work which Rabelais suggested 
in jest or for the race was incorporated by Milton into the pro- 
gramme of a school. 
MOton'* One permanent contribution made by Milton to education is 

^^•^ found in the notable definition which he formulated. While the 
form is that of the seventeenth century, the spirit is that of all 
times. " I call therefore," he says, " a complete and generous 
Education that which fits a man to perform, Justly, skillfully 
and magnanimously all the offices both private and public of 
Peace and War." 
Effect of THE EFFECT OF HUHANISTIC-REALISH ON SCHOOL 

relSsm*'"' WORK is necessarily a thing which cannot be estimated or 
found in traced. It was not characterized by any great external differ- 
^[I^rior ™^^ ''^™ '^^ dominant humanism either in content or method ; 
leBchera. certainly not by any difference in organization or administration. 
cha^Kte^ Its direct influence on schools was only that exerted by individual 
istic of par- teachcrs and individual programmes. Rare teachers and in- 
^5^ frequent schools kept alive thes-; traditions; but the dominant 
classicism overshadowed all other tendencies in school work. 
Naturally, since with the higher stagey the formal language was 
at least mastered, the realistic spirit flourished more in the 
universities than in the lower schools. Yet the dominant 
character of the work of these higher institutions was, as has 
been previously noted, formal, artificial, and more or less per- 
functory and traditional. The chief importance of humanistic 
realism is that it led directly to the sense-realism that soon found 
a place in organized educational work. 

§ 2, SOCIAL-REALISM 

THE EDUCATIONAL . CONCEPT.— This term sodal- 

realism is adopted to indicate a view of education held by 
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rarious educators in previous centuries, but more generally Sodai-ioi- 
accepted during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and ^S<i^Y<^'' 
then also most clearly expressed in theory. Its advocates practical 
looked upon the humanistic culture at its best as an inadequate J^. ^ 
preparation for the life of the gentleman. Its great represeata* any uedu. 
rive, ifontaigne, said in this connection: " If the mind be not ^gentry 
better disposed by educati(Hi, if the judgment be not better 
settled, I had much rather my scholar had spent his time at 
tennis. ... Do but observe him when he comes back from 
school, after fifteen or sixteen years that he has beoi there; 
there is nothing so awkward and maladroit, so unfit for company 
and employment; and all that you shall find he has got is, that 
his Latin and Greek have only made him a greater and more 
conceited coxcomb than when he w^t from home." 

Education should shape the judgment and the disposition Impoiuoce 
so as to secure for the youth a successful and pleasurable career dii«ct nui^ 
in life. This view regarded educati(Hi, in the frankest and most t"^ *>ti> 
utilitarian manner, as the direct preparation for the life of the '"'^^ 
" man of the world." Holding a view as far as possible from a 
high idealism, or a rigid asceticism, or a fervid emotionalism, 
these educators looked with imconcealed skepticism upon the 
ordinary routine of the school and the accepted opinion <A 
humanistic studies. To them, educatitm should be a frank pre- 
paration for a practical, serviceable, successful, happy career c^ 
a man of affairs in a civilizati(m formal enough in its pretenses, 
but not over rigid in its standard of conduct. To them the more 
important fact of education was a period of travel for the sake 
of acquiring experience and familiarity with men and customs. 
Through travd one would acquire practical knowledge and the 
culture which comes from actual contact with places and people 
made familiar through literary study. 

HOHTAIGNE VS. ASCHAH CONCERNING REAUSTIC Thbctutom 
SOCIAL EDUCATION. — With many writers throughout the t^^*^ 
course of the history of education, one finds an acceptance of the t"^ <* 
view that a period t& travel and the consequent broadening of ^.S^in, 
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(me's views and one's experience form the proper conclusicn <d 
a kmg course of study. After the practice of sending Roman 
youths to Greece to complete their education had become quite 
conmion, Quintilian discusses this question. Ascham devotes a 
considerable portion of his Schoolmaster to a condemnation of 
this practice and this conception of educatitm which was quite 
common ammg the gentry. In general, he objects that " Learn- 
ing teaches more in one year than experience in twenty; and 
learning teaches safely, when experience maketh more miser- 
Oppoud b7 able than vrise." In the concrete, his objections are that " a 
^IjX^ young gaitleman, thus bred up in this goodly school, to leam 
moMr the next and ready way to sin, to have a busy head, a factious 

heart, a talkative t<mgue, fed with a discoursing of factions, led 
to contemn God and his religion, shall come home into England 
but very ill-taught, either to be an honest man himself, a quiet 
subject to his prince, or willing to serve God under obedience 
of honest living." This conservative English view of the result 
of grafting Italian and woridly culture on the native ^glish 
robustness was not the common one among the gentry — who 
alone s; a class provided an education for their children. This 
is one side only (tf the picture. Hear Montaigne describe the 
other. 

Defraded bf "That he may whet and sharpen his wits l^ nibbing them upon those 
Ue^au^ae of others, I would have a boy sent abroad very young. . . . This great 
^ worid, which some multiply as several spedes under one geous, is (be 
true minor wherein we must look in order to know ourselves as we ibould. 
In short I would have this b> be the book my young gentleman should 
study with most attention. Many strange humours, many sects, many 
jud^ents, opinions, laws, and cusUms, teadi us to judge ri^tly of out 
own actions, to correct our faults, and bi inform our underatanding, which 
b no trivial lesson. ... In these examples a man shall leam what it 
b to know, and what it b to be ignorant; what ought to be the end and 
desfp of study; what valour, temperance, and justice are; what difier- 
cnce (here u between ambition and avarice, bon<^ge and freedom, license 
and hlierty; by what token a man may know true and solid cootatt; 
to what extent one may fear and apprehend death, pain, or disgrace, '£1 
jlw jHtrnque modo jugiasqm Jvasque laborem. (And how one may avoid, 
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or eadure e&cb hardship.)' He shall also kam what secret springs move 
ua, and the reason of our various iiresolutfona; for, I think, the first 
doctrines with which one seasons his undentanding ou^t to be those 
that rule his manners and direct his sense; tliat teach him to know him- 
self, bow to live and how to die weH. ^nong the liberal studies let ub 
begin with those which make us free; not that they do not all serve in 
Bome measure to the instruction and use of life, as do all other thbgs, 
but let us make choice of those which directly and professedly serve to 
dist end. If we were once able to restrain the offices of human life within 
tbdr Jtist and natural limits, we should find that most of the subjects 
QOir taught are of no great use to us; and even in those that are useful 
Aerc are many points it would be better to leave akme, and, following 
Socrates' direction, limit our studies to those of real utility." 

Studies are not condemned, but they are subordinated. SubordlnaM 
They are only means, partial and insufficient at best, to an end ^^^^ ^ 
which lies wholly beyond and without them. The end is foimd 
in character, — in the practical, successful, efficient, useful and 
happy life of action. In this sense the ideal is a moral, not an 
intellectual one; but it is moral in a matter of fact, utilitarian 
sense. Herein the Renaissance conception of education is 
exalted; but the Renaissance means to that end is rejected, 
just as in the narrow himianistic education the means was 
accepted but the end unappreciated and neglected. 

MONTAIGNE'S CONCEPTION OF EDUCATION. —Michael RelecdMof 
de Montaigne (1533-1592) presents in his essays 0/ Pedantry, ^"^^ 
0/ the Education of Children, and Of the Affection of Fathers to meus 
their Children the clearest expression of this view of educati(Hi. 

Though in all his writings, Montaigne adopted the current Onlr ■ sn- 
practice of making reference m almost every sentence to the E^^g, 
ideas and words of the ancients and thus making a parade of ofutcruuro 
his learning, yet be was not a humanist as he is so often classed. 
This very practice, especially as an educational ideal, he fre- 
quently condemns. He granted Lhat a certain amount of this 
knowledge was desirable, that " one should taste the upper 
crust of science," but after all merely as an accomplishment 
always to be distinguished from education itself. He inveighed 
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OHistaiitly against this misconception of knowledge and cd 
education. " We can say, Cicero speaks thus; these were the 
ideas of Plato; these are the veiy words of Aristotle. A parrot 
could say as much. But what do we say that is our own? 
What can we doP How do we judge?" Such knoiriedge is 
" like counterfeit coin, of no other use or value but as counters 
to reck(m with or set up at cards." For such knowledge that 
came through books and was primarily of books, the greatest 
scorn was expressd, since it had nothing to do with the real 
life of the individual. " A misuse airiched with the knowledge 
of so many things does not become ready and sprightly. A 
vulgar understanding can exist by the side of all the reasoning 
and judgment the world has collected and stored up without 
benefit thereby." 

Montaigne believed in the training of the senses and in physi- 
^ cal education; he believed with the ancients that a sound body 
is the basis of a sound mind; he beUeved that the vernacular 
should come first and should be taught by natural methods. 
Therefore he is often classed with the sense-realists. In these 
respects, indeed, he did agree with them. But he gives no 
empha^s to the study of the natural sciences or of the phenomena 
of nature, and is not concerned at all with knowledge of any kind 
as the end of education. 

The Aim of Education according to Montaigne is ^^rtue. — 
Montaigne's idea of virtue is expressed in one place as his 
conception of the function of the teacher. The teacher should 

"make his pupil feel that the hei^t and value of true virtue contists 
in the facility, utility, and pleasure of its exerdse, and that by order and 
good conduct, not by force, Is virtue to be acquired. , , , Virtue is the 
foster mother of all human pleawres, who, in rendering them just, renders 
them also pure and permanent ; in moderating them, keeps them in breaddi 
and appetite. If the ordinary fortone fails, virtue does without, or frames 
anotbN', wfaoUy her own, not so feeble and unsteady. She can be rich, 
potent, and wise, and knows how to lie <mi a soft and perfumed couch. 
She loves Ufe, beauty, ^ry, and health. But her proper and peculiar 
office b to know how to make a wise use of all tli»e good things, and 
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bow to put with them without concern — an office more notde thui trouUe* 
some, but without which the whole course of life is unnatural, turbuknt, 
and defoimed." 

This is not a bi^ idealism; certainly no rigid asceticism. Not ■ Ugh 
Yet it is a wholesome corrective of the formal morality of the ''*<*i*™ 
time and of the pedantic scholarship which passed for education. 
It is a frank statement of an honest, if somewhat materialistic, 
morality. If inferior at many points to the abstract, authori- 
zative, and ineffective idealism of the times, it at least was 
practicable and far superior to the actual state of affairs. 

The Content of Education. — Such studies as are needed stud; whu 
can be selected by the same practical or pragmatic principle. JJ^^!.]. 
" Among the liberal studies let us begin with those which useful 
make us free; not that they do not all serve in some 
measure to the instruction and rise of life, as do all other things, 
but let us make a choice of those which directly and professedly 
serve to that end." Herein is stated the principle that is com- 
ing to be accepted in modem times. In a story from the Greeks, 
which Montaigne quoted, the same principle is expressed even 
more trenchantly: " Agesilaus was once asked wb^ he thought 
most proper for boys to learn. ' What they ought to do when 
men,' was the reply." He would not have the traditional 
studies entu^y ne^ected. But he held that their impor- 
tance was seccmdary and depended much upon the method. 
" After having taught your pupH what will make him wise and 
good, you may then teach him the elements of logic, physics, 
geometry and rhetoric. After training, he will quickly make 
his own that science which best pleases him." 

Method of Education. — The principles of method enun- LcMouto 

ciated follow as corollaries from the eeneral conception "^".ff^ 

w < 1 ■ , ■ ■■ , . . , . . , ""^ not 

given. Knowledge is to [>e assimilated, action is to be mutated, "isuned" 

ideas are to be realized in conduct. " A boy should not so much 

memorize his lesson as practice it. Let him repeat it in his 

actions. We shall discover if there be prudence in him by his 

undertaking; goodness and justice, by his dqwrtment; grace 
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ssd judgmrat, by his speaking; fortitude, by bis sickness^ 
temperance, by his pleasures; order, by his nunj^ement of 
affairs ; and indifFerence, by his palate." Here, again, are givai 
both the elements in the ideal and the character of the method. 
The most famous statement of method found in Montaigne 
contains the gist of all his educational ideas. Apropos of the 
•■ To know traditicHial verbal instnicticnt, he remarks : " To know by heart 
heirt*b not °°^y ^ ^^^ ^^ know at all ; it is simply to keep what one has com- 
lo know mitted to bis memoiy. What a man knows directly, that will 
he dispose of without turning to his book or looking to his 
pattern." 
" The Mt of The sum total of the views on education, whether of purpose^ 
Uinng well" content, or method. Montage expresses in words from Cicero: 
" The best <A all arts — that (A living well ■ — they followed ia 
their lives rather than in their learning." 
Sod>i red- SOCIAI^REALISH IN THE SCHOOLS.— Social-realism was 
^"t«uriit b* * *ypc o^ education not to be found widely represented in the 
Khooii uid schools. Schools were too much givm up to grammar and 
SmTob"'' rhetoric to think much of useful and happy lives; too much 
•dtoob devoted to cramming the memory to think of training the judg- 
ment. This type of realism rather expressed an educational 
practice, one commiMi with the upper classes of society for these 
centuries in most European countries. It is a conception of 
education which found a presentation in educational writing, 
and claims as its chief representative one of the most charming 
writers of any age and certainly one c& the most lovable <A 
" pedagogues." 

% 3. SENSE-SEAUSU 

The genu of THE OERERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF SENSE-REAI^ 

OTw^oM ^^- — This conception of education was formulated during the 
of cduodoa seventeenth century and grew out of and included the character- 
istic phases of the eariier realism previously described. But in 
addition it contained the germs of the modem conception of 
educati(m, whether stated in psychological, sociological or 
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scientific terms. The tenn itsdf is derived from the funda- 
mental belief th&t knowledge comes primarily throu^ the 
senses. Consequently, education was to be founded aa a train- PrimuridM 
ing in sense perception rather than on pure memory activities ^J^^^^ 
and was to be directed toward a different kind of subject-matter, ing in lenae 
So far as most of the characteristics mentioned are concerned, SSoiwSdr 
the term early scientific movement would be quite as accurate. <>( mtani 
This, however, would not so cleariy indicate the connectiwi oi t*'*""""^ 
the tendency with previous development. 

For the first time, we find fonnulated a general theory of Priodpiwoi 
education based upon rational rather than upon empirical di^^^^^bia 
grounds. The sense-realists were influenced by the new dis- innuui* 
coveries then being made in nature's processes, and the new 
inventions contrived to take advantage of her forces. They 
were imbued with an interest in and a respect for the phenomena 
of nature as a source of knowledge and truth, and held that 
education itself was a natural rather than an artificial process. 
They believed that the laws or principles upon which education 
should be based were discoverable in nature. This belief gave 
rise to two tendencies observable in the work of all the representa- 
tives of this group. The first was that toward the formulation of 
a rudimoitary science or philosophy of education based upon 
scioitific investigation or speculation rather than upon pure 
empiricism. The second was a tmdency to replace the exclusive 
literary and linguistic material of the school curriculum with 
material chosen from the natural sciences and from contempo- 
rary life. The first tendency constituted the earliest attempt, at 
least since the time of the Greeks, to formulate an educational 
psychology. While several of these men insisted upon the study Ad tduca. 
of the child, and the adaptation of the educational processes to dwUw" 
the child, their thought in respect to these educational principles 
was controlled rather by their theory of knowledge and, as with 
Bacon, by their investigation into the manner in which knowl- 
edge was advanced by mankind as a whole. They possessed 
little, if any, knowledge of the development and activities of the 
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child's mind. They held, however, that the child should acquire 
the idea rather than the fonn and should understand the object 
before the word, or the word through the object. This view, 
which seems to us a conunonplace and self-evident truth, 
constituted for tliat period a revoluti<m in thought and, so far as 
carried out, one in practice as well. This, moreover, led to 
another innovation. It necessitated the use of the vernacular 
in the earlier school years and thus produced a practical and a 
permanent reform. Both the early Protestant reformers and 

lie the Port Royalists emphasized the value of the vernacular. 

^ But its importance was first estabUshed on strictly educational 
grounds by the sense-realists. This sense-realistic tendency 
was also the first general educational response to the new 
scientific and philosophic ideas which were the logical outcome 
of the Renaissance movement. 

■don Along with these tendencies went a corresponding change in 

' . method. This was the effort toward the formulation of a 
method — the inductive — appropriate to the new subject- 

"^*' matter and the new aim. While not grasped at all by the 
earliest realists, the re-fonnulation of this method constitutes 
the chief claim to greatness of one whom we have here included 
in this group, — Francis Bacon. The educators of this group 
who came later in time than Bacon, all adopted the method of 
induction as the most important key to the solution of all edu- 
cational difficulties. Educaticmally, this thought developed into 

■ the idea of a general method, by which all children could be 
taught all subjects, in a way wholly novel. So expeditiously 
was this to be accomplished that instead of the meager results 
of previous times, all children would now be able to master all 
subjects. 

It is necessary, therefore, to refer to one other characteristic 
of seventeenth-century thought in order to understand the work 
and ideas of these sense-realists. In this thought of the great 
possibilities of the new education, they shared in the visionary 
hopes of the times. Disappointed at the faUure Of either the 
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reform in religion or the recovery of the classical learning to MoTcment 
brine about any ereat and rapid social betterment, the thinkers t''*"*^^* 

,. ,, .>, r 1 ,. univerad 

and wnters of the period, who strove for the g^ieral improve- organixutaa 
m^it of mankind, turned to the new sciences and the new "l?^?"*' 
method for the solution of these evils. This general tendaicy was knowkdgo 
termed the "pansophic" movement. Through the universal 1,^1^*'^ 
dissemination of knowledge concerning life and nature and by •ophic" 
means of the new method, it endeavored to raise the averse ^ 
of human attainment, thought and activity to the level reached 
hitherto only by the favored few. 

When unified, reduced and organized by the application of Sodd n- 
the new method of induction, the sense-realists held knowledge '*"™ ""L 
to be comparatively simple. By means of the new method and be the out- 
the previous use of the vernacular all the necessary languages ^^^^ 
could be mastered, and mthin the time and effort allotted to the movement 
mastery of one under the old system. Up<m the basis of this 
unified and simplified knowledge which consequently could be 
mastered by every individual, the race could go on in a course 
<rf discovery, invention and self-improvement. Up<m this 
uniform method and content of education they based their 
hopes, first, of a unified language or at least of unified nati<Hial 
languages; second, upon the imified language, the hopes of a 
unified reh'gion in place of the innumerable dissenting bodies 
then existing; and upon the imified language and religion, the 
hopes of a unified political life and organization. It is to be 
noted, however, that rationality not auUiority, was to form the Bubfoimd 
baas of all this. This new education of the seventeenth century „o[^^^'' 
was expressed in the educational writings of the times. How- thwi^ 
ever, it acquired but slight influence upon the schools, and that 
was of very gradual growth. 

GOHE REPRESEHTATIVE SEHSE-REAIJSTS. — A move- t&taj repn 
ment so lasting and so fimdamental naturally found expression ^Vto iw- 
in the writings and in the work of many men. Some fA these ment 
perceived the new idea m a few of its aspects only, while others 
grasped it in its entirety. Two or three of these representatives, 
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who wrote before the philosophy of the movement had been 
formulated by Bacon and Descartes, are quite worthy of study 
if space permitted. Among these are the Frenchman, Petet 
Ramus ; the Spaniard, Ludivico Vives ; the Englishmen, 
Mulcaster, Hoole, Hartlib, Petty, and the philosopher Baccm; 
and above all the Czech, Comenius. 
icuter Richard Hulcaster (c 1530-1611) was one of &e earliest of 
"^^^ these. He was one of the first to advocate the use of the ver- 
generai nacular in education, and in 1583 published The Elemeniarie, 
tx^t "'**^* entreauth ckUfiie of the right Writing of the English tung. 
on In his work published in the preceding year (1581), entitled Po- 

siHons wherein those circumstances be examined, which are rteces- 
sary for the training up of children either for skill in their booke, or 
health in their bodie, he expresses views that entitle him to be 
classed among the reformers of the following century. As a 
reaction agiunst the formal, repressive school work of the times, 
which aimed at the eradication of many of the tendencies and 
activities natural to childhood, Mulcaster held that education 
should not aim either to force or to repress the child. "The 
end of education and training," he wrote, " is to help nature to 
her perfecticm," Two or three corollaries of great importance 
followed from this view of the nature of education. One was 
that while all children can profit by some elementary training in 
the vernacular, yet (m the other hand too many seek the higher 
educati<ai in the classical tongues which is not fit for all. An- 
other corollary was that education (d both grades should be for 
boys and girls alike. Mulcaster further argued that education 
cuionai de- in the scbools is preferable to educatitm by tutors. This latter 
^^^^ view led to the elaboration of a position that forms one of 
the remarkable previsions of the work. The arguments for the 
training of teachers are fully stated, and, in addition, Mulcaster 
held that the universities should provide for this as for the pro- 
fes^ons of the law, medicine and the ministry. 

Francis Bacon (1561-1636) stands highest among those 
who caught a preliminary ^impse of the coming changes in the 
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character of the intellectual life and of education. He pos- Bacon had 
sessed little knowledge of or interest in either educational ^'^]^^ 
problems or processes and wrote little directly on either question, of or inurCTt 
But Bacon gave to philosophy and to the intellectual life a new .,^T^ 
purpose. He rejected the previously accepted aim — the theo- t>u' influ- 
retic formulation of knowledge — in favor of the practical and u'Ji^^"" 
useful aim. The intellectual life was to be made fruitful, as the Joundiy 
old speculation was not, by being made practical. What is true 
of the intellectual life in general, is more true of its method, — 
education. In becoming fruitful, it becomes useful to the many 
instead of attainable only by the few. 

This fruitfulness was to be gained by giving the intellectual Stud; to be 
life a new foundati(ui, — nature. Neither theology nor meta- f '^^jL 
physics, the basis of previous philosophies, but physics was to invetfigation 
serve as the foundati<ai of the new. Even the moral and political °' "'"^ 
philosophies were to receive new meaning by being founded on, 
or referred to, the natural sciences. In this position Bactm 
foresaw the re-formulation of those sciences on the basis of evo- 
lutionary thought, and paved the way for their eighteenth and 
nineteenth century development. 

The new tendency given to the intellectual life and to educa- FarniaUiin 
ti(H» was away from the formalism of the old learning toward ™^^J^„ 
the realism of the new. From dealing with words and abstrac- irut in 
ticMJs it came to deal with objects and ideas. The tendency of "^""^"^ 
the intellectual life was away from the formulation of closed 
systems of thought which were satisfied with definitions and 
abstract formulations. Nor was education directed toward a 
mastery of words and logical power in handling the syll<^ism 
developed through a discipline in grammatical forms, and in 
" defining," " determining " and " disputing." Intellectually, 
the new tendency in thought was directed toward the formulation 
of fruitful principles of interpretation and methods of investiga- 
titm that could never produce a perfected system of thought. 
Educationally, it was concerned with the entire realm of the 
knowledge of nature and of society and with the use of a method 
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that would develop in the individual power tA dealing with this 
world of reality. 
Many ideii. BacOTi himself was not the first, nor the only one of his times, 
^j,^^^^! to participate in these tendencies. Copernicus, Vives, Da Vinci 
pr«tic»iir, and others worked immediately before him; Galileo, Descartes, 
B^ Kepler, Grotius, Boyle and others along with him. But Baccm 

of them all seized the whole problem, stated its terms and for- 
mulated its equations. In actual solutions he did less than 
many of the others. 
Outline of The first part of Bacon's plan, which was to serve as a modd 
^*°^'' for future intellectual endeavor, was to survey human knowledge 
in its existing stage. He designed to construct a chart or map of 
the intellectual world, including not only the previous systems, 
but also those unknown or barren regions which, though ready 
for exploration, had rarely been visited by the human mind. 
(I) Genertl This he did in his Advancement 0} Learning, the only part of his 
JJ^2^ plan even approximatdy completed. The second part of his 
kcUevf* work was to formulate the method for the investigation of 
^^ ° phenomena. This was the detenninati<ni of the process by 
which the new edifice was to be erected up<m the foundation 
(») A new previously laid. This is the Novum Organtim, the new method, 
— induction, — opposed to the Organon of Aristotle, which had 
determined the intellectual methods of coituries. Bacon fin- 
ished only a part of this work, but sufficient to give a profound 
and determining influence to all modem thought. 

The Educational Influence of Bac<m may be briefly smnmed 

up under the aim and subject-ULatter of education, and the new 

method. 

Attn mi the Am AND SuBjiCT-MATTER. — Bacon's aspiration for a reor- 

^guuu- gaoization of the entire realm of human knowledge such as would 

knowledge scrve for the improvement of human welfare, by basing it not 

humJ^^ upwi the old Uterary knowledge which concerned itself with man, 

Uit but upon the new scientific knowledge which concerned itself 

with nature, was shared by many philosophers, educators and 

statesmen of his time. This was the " pansophic " ideal c&. the 
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seventeenth centuiy. They held that when knowledge wss 
based upon the unifonnity of nature instead of up(Ki the varia- 
bility of man, it dealt with laws and principles that could be 
investigated and determined by definite methods, not by guess- 
work. Moreover, it dealt with forces that could be controlled and 
used for human progress. Such knowledge must be derived 
primarily from a study of the ph^iomena of nature. Only in a 
seoHidary sense could it be gained from the language, the litera- 
ture, the philosophy and the theology of past generations. Educmtioata 
Education through the schools should secure the dissemination ^^^^^q 
of this knowledge, because when unified it would be within the of koowiedga 
grasp of every child. 

Within the centuries since the opening of the Renaissance, lotellectud 
man's empirical knowledge of the material universe and his J^^^I^^ 
power over it had been marvelously expanded. The world ee<te«od 
of thought had not kept pace with this. The problem, to Bacrai, ^^^ 
was to expand the intdlectual world until it should not only 
correspond to and keep pace with this development, but should 
precede it. He considered that it was dishonorable that " the 
boundaries of the intellectual world should be confined to the 
discoveries and straits of the ancients." Consequently, study 
was to be directed toward the phenomena of nature as the only 
means of bringing about this equilibration between practical 
opportunity and knowledge. With bis followers this new and 
productive kind of knowledge was to be made the subject- 
matter of school work. This was because such knowledge was 
the only real and fruitful knowledge, because such knovdedge 
made up the bulk of the whole pansophic scheme of thought, 
and because the renovation of society was thus to be brou^ 
about. This is the earlier form of sense-realism in education. 
The principle that knowledge came only through the senses was 
not yet fully formulated in its modem meaning. 

Education was now regarded as not merely of religious or NcwmcU 
practical value to the individual, but was accorded a hitherto ^^jf^ 
unknown social value. Education, as science itself, was with 
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Bacon but a means to an end, — the dominance of man ova 
tilings. " Human science and himian power coincide." To 
such knowledge and to such power, there was no limit. If the 
expectations of these men led by the pansophic ideal appear to 
us now as wholly visionary, no less so to their own times did 
those speci&c instances of the expansion of human power, 
through knowledge of nature, which were clearly foreshadowed 
by Bacon and have been realized only in the present. 

Little explicit reference is made in any of Bacon's works to 
the particular bearing of his general ideas concerning knowl- 
edge on concrete educaticmal work. However, the closing 
porticm of his incomplete Utopia, Thx New Altantis, is devoted 
to a description of the ideal educational institution, the investigat- 
ing university, called Solomon's House. In this work much 
that universities, scientific departments of govemm^its, and 
learned investigators now do, and much besides in a scimti&c 
way that is yet in the realm of unachieved human aspiration, 
is foreshadowed. The modification of species, animal and 
plant; curative methods, through hypodermic serum infusions; 
the modification of metals, as in steel; the transformation of 
various forms of energy; the steam engine; communication at a 
distance, — were some of these remarkable previsions of scientific 
innovations. Yet even here it is the spirit and the principle 
rather than the detail that is significant. 

Method. — " There are," says Bacon, " and can be, cmly two 
ways for the investigation and discovery of truth. One flies from 
the senses and particulars to the most general axioms, and from 
these principles and their infallible truths determines and dis- 
covers intermediate axioms. And this is the way now in use. 
The other constructs axioms from the senses and particulars, by 
ascending continually and gradually, so as to reach the most 
general axioms last of all. This is the true way, but it b yet 
untried." With the old method of thought, the entire process 
is controlled by its starting point, which is an axiom, a thing 
given or determined. With the new method, the entire process 
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is controlled by the goal to be reached, which is a problem to be 
solved by investigation of particulars. With this method the 
particulars are discoverable by observation, not given by author- 
ity; the problem is solved and the principles are determined by 
induction. The practical goal, beyond the scientific problem, 
is reached by the application of the principle through the 
deductive process to the practical problem. The result is an nottiiea- 
invention, — the practical application of knowledge to human ^^l!!^. 
welfare and power. This is the complete circle of Baconian 
thought involving both methods. Only the deductive method 
is secondary. 

Striking advance had been made in Bacon's time and moGt 
of it had come as a result of accidental discovery, as with the 
compass, gunpowder, the telescope and the printing press. 
Bacon aimed to change this chance to design. " For chance 
works rarely and tardQy and without order; but art constantly, 
rapidly, and in an orderly manner." The new method, the art fommiued 
of discovery, was formulated in the Novum Organum. Bacon " "" 
stated the logic of the new thought, as Aristotle did that of the Organum 
old. The goal which Bacon held to be of sole value was power 
over nature. Knowledge of nature was the source of all such included ob. 
power. Observation, investigation, experimentation, was the ^'^X'l!" 
sole method of reaching that knowledge. This knowledge andexpen- 
could not be obtained by the old scholastic method, that of ' ~~~ 
definition and of the syllogism. These methods were valid 
enough for the truths which they sought, but the truths thus 
discovered were to Bacon not worth the search. Nor did 
Bacon hold to the nominalisttc formula, " only that is in the 
intdlect which first is in the senses," or to its modem restatement 
as a determinant of all method; for he held that the senses 
unchecked were particularly unsafe guides. Neither the senses, 
as seen in the case of a test of temperature, nor the imderstand- 
mg, as in the long-accepted Ptolemaic explanation of the mo- 
ticaa of the earth and the sun, are safe guides when left to them- 
selves. Truth is not reached by the mere accumulation of 
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similar instances. A generalization reached inductively 13 
not valid unless tested by the " negative instance "; for one such 
instance to the contrary will counterbalance the weight of any 
number of a positive character in the establishment of a uni- 
versal law or principle such as are those of nature. 

The difficulties in the way of the employment of the proper 
method and the discovery of knowledge worthy of human 
endeavor, Bacon termed " idols " {Novum Organum, xxzix). 
He classified them as idols of the tribe, those that " have their 
foundation in human nature as such, and in the tribe and race 
of men " ; idols of the den, or the personal bias of the individual ; 
idols of the market place, or those which arise from the manners, 
customs and usages of men in their social intercourse; and 
idols of the theater, those which depend upon doctrines, dogmas 
and traditions. Now invention and progress are <HiIy secured 
by an interpretation of nature without the intervention of any 
of these idols, craisequently only by the scientifically guarded 
inductive method. Then we come to know things as they 
really are, not merely as popularly represented. This is the aim 
of science, of philosophy, of education. 

But this method has one more scientific relation to educa- 
tional work, made not by Bacon, but his followers. Bacon in his 
method was not thinking of the subjective process, the psycho- 
logical bearing of his great idea, but merely of its objective 
value. He was concerned in showing how the race as a whole 
could come into the possession of that knowledge which would be 
of permanent benefit to itself, and in indicating the tests (A real 
knowledge. But in showing how it is that we know, he by 
inference indicated how it is that the individual comes to know 
and also how the individual should be taught. Bacon himself 
was interested primarily in the subject-matter of thought and the 
possible outcome of it ; only secondarily in the process of thought. 
But as method elaborated by Bacon revolutionized the sci«itific 
knowledge of the race and led to unprecedented progress, so 
its educational application, as made by his followers, in time 
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revolutioiiized school method. The specific application of these 
we are to see later. 

Bacon's Place in Education, as in the history of human a to 
thou^t, is usually either much exaggerated or undervalued. 
On the one hand he was not the discoverer of a new method of 
thought, for he had predecessors as well as colaborers. He 
formulated this method, however, showing that hitherto nature 
had been rather anticipated by happy chance than interpreted 
by certain method. Nor oa the other hand was he a man who 
simply repeated what was a time-worn familiarity with all great 
thinkers. He showed that, while all men have experience and 
guide their conduct by it, experience not scientifically tested 
has far less value than explicit discovery through scientific 
method. Nor is he to be charged with the narrowness of some 
of his followers in exalting one phase of the thought process to 
the exclusion of all others, or identifying the test of knowledge 
with the source from which all knowledge is obtained. 

Wolfgang Hatke' (Raticbius or Ratich), who lived from 1571 Ratkefint 
to 163s, first formulated in educational terms those ideas ccm- J^^^ 
ceming the new subject-matter of study and the new methods of prindpie* tc 
investigation that were a part of the new spirit of the early sevai- ,j^^^ 
teenth century and were first definitely formulated by Bacon. 
In an address to the Diet of the German Empire at Frankfort, 
in 1613, Ratke claimed: (i) By his new method to be able to 
teach Latin, Greek and Hebrew tongues more thoroughly and 
in a much shorter time than had hitherto been devoted even to 
the one; (2) by use of the vernacular as the basis for instnictitm, 
to give to all children a thorough knowledge of all the arts and 
sciences; (3) throughthecontlnualuseof the vernacular and the 
new methods to bring about the use of one language among all 
the German people in place of the multitudinous dialects, and 
thus to lay the basis in the uniform language for uniformity in 

■ A more adeqiute tieatmenl Is givea in the tnwslatioQ of Von lUumer, In 
Bamud's German Teackert and Ediicaton, pp. 319-347. This u condensed 
{a Quick'* Edncationat Reformers, Ch. IX. 
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religion and ultimately for imifomuty in government. Ratk« 
failed, however, of the success in the practical application of his 
ideas that he attained in their theoretical presentation on ac- 
count of defects in his character and in his personality. 

The thought underlying all the other principles was that 
everything should be done in its natural order, or in the course 
of nature. " Since nature uses a particular method, proper to 
herself, with which the understanding of man is in a certain 
connection, regard must be had to it also in the art of teaching; 
for all unnatural and violent or forcible teaching and leaming is 
harmful, and weakens nature." While this was a direct at- 
tempt at a general method, it was not based upon psychological 
principle. It was foimded rather upon general and often arti- 
ficial comparisons with the phenomena of nature, or upon purely 
superficial resemblances between the processes of the mind and 
the processes of biological development in plant or in animal. 

Some others of Ratke's principles, important as reformatory 
influences and as permanent truths, can (mly be suggested: 
each thing should be oft repeated ; everything first in the mother 
tongue; everything without compulsion; nothing should be 
learned by rote; mutual conformity in all things (».e. com- 
parative grammatical study of the languages) ; first the thing 
itself, and afterward the explanation of the thing; all things 
through experience and investigation or experiment. The 
last of these contains the essentials of the Baconian reforms; 
the next to the last, the essentials of the Pestalozzian reforms; 
all of them are foreshadowings of the Comenian reforms. 

John Amos Comenius (1593-1670). — Whether considered 
from the point of view of theoretical writings or from that of 
direct treatment of schoolroom problems, Comenius is one 
of the most important representatives of tbej?.alistic move- 
ment as well as one of the '""HJT'g charactersin the history of 
education. Nevertheless, his actual influence on his own and 
the following generations was slight save in one respect. 
This was in the use of a more scientific method of teaching the 
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languages embodied in the Comeman text-books. For almost 
two centuries even the very knoiriedge of tiis most important 
educaticmal writings ceased to exist. Consequently, they had 
little or no influence upon later educational refonners until the 
time of Froebel. Few biographies tA educational leaders pos- 
sess more interest; but reference to several excellait works of 
recent publication must answer as a substitute for a study of the 
life of Comenius in these pages. ' 

Purpose of Education. — " The ultimate end of man is uitliData 
eternal happiness with God," Comenius stated as the primary ^^^^^ 
principle of the Great Didactic. The purpose of education was found la 
to assist in attaining this great end. So far, all the educators '*''«'*» 
ci these centuries ^reed. But it was in the conception of 
education as a means that they differed so widely. Hitherto 
education strove for this end by attempting to eradicate Butantu- 
the natural desires, instincts and emotions, and by furnish- '^L'"*!^ 

' ' « . cat coDJcx^ 

ing an appropriate mental and moral discipline. Comenius tioo cos- 
worked along an entirely new line, one that dtimately became ^^j|,5^ 
the path of modem educational oideavor, though with funda- wne to u 
mental purposes formulated somewhat differently. With Co- "***"* 
menius the ultimate religious end was to be obtained through 
onoral control over one's self, and this in turn was to be secured by 
knowledge of one's self, and consequently of all things. Knowl- 
edge, virtue and piety, in this order of their acquisition, were 
the aims d education. What Sturm and the Reformation EmibMto 
educators propounded as isolated ends, Comenius unified in a ^l|^,^ 
logical and psychological relationship, and gave a radically thingi 
different interpretation of the initial element, — knowledge, 
— the one element relating directly to the school. This advance, 
however, was so radical that it affected vitally every phase oi 
education, — content, organization, method and text-books. 

Content of Education. — This change respecting the subject* 
matter of education can best be presented through an explana- 

' Quick, Biueatiaiial Seformert, Ch. X ; Monroe, W. S. Comemut; Kcatlnge^ 
Til* CrtM Didaetie, Introduction ; Quick, Comtnim. 
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Uon of the great purpose and ^ideavor of the entire life fA 
Comenius. His religious activity and his contributions to the 
improvemmt of schoolroom procedure were immediate duties 
which he did not shirk. But both were of subordinate im- 
portance when compared with bis greatest aspiration ; namely, 
the complete reorganization of human knowledge, along Baco* 
man lines, with the consequent expansion of that knowledge and 
of human power and happiness. This pansophic movement of 
the seventeenth century produced many n(^able attempts at 
rfaeencjdo- reorganization. Of these the Advancement 0} Learning of 
^'" "^ Bacon and the Encyclopedias of Henry Alsted and of Campanella 
tcenth ecu- Were notable examples. Probably both Alsted and Campanella 
^"^ had greater influence on Comenius than did Bacon. This idea of 

the encyclopedic organizaticm of human Icnowledge was a com- 
mon one throughout the Middle Ages; but the executicm at- 
Comeniui tempted by Comenius and by the pansophic writers of the 
airangei his sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was quite different. Co- 
^c writ- menius's aim was to give " an accurate anatomy of the universe, 
'"d*^*'" dissecting the veins and Umbs of all things in such a way that 
principle there shall be nothing that is not seen, and that each part shall 
appear in its proper place and without confusion." Previous 
encyclopedias had beai mere collections of facts; his was to be 
an arrangement of facts around universal principles, so that in 
all the arts and sciences, starting from the essoitial point of the 
universal law as a basis, study could proceed from what is best 
known, by slow degrees, to what is less familiar, until all knoiri- 
edge was compassed. So in the text-books of Comenius, each 
chapter and each paragraph leads up to the next, and thus 
embodies his universal principle of method. 
NttonJ phe- The knowledge of physical phenomena was, for him, the most 
fuDdua^al ™Portant object of study, and the main influence of his teach* 
impwttiiM ings in respect to subject-matter was the introduction of such 
*" material into the school-books actually used, together with the 

exposition of this idea in all his works. 
Method. — The general thought of a method "according to 
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nature," which Comenius advocated and applied throughout all loducdT* 
his writings, must be distinguished from that particular part ^ ^^ 
of it which approximated the Baconian induction and formed puti>%i 
the basal idea of his text-books. Comenius argued that Bacon's 
method was competent to distinguish truth from falsity, but 
that it applied only to natural phenomaia, while pansophy con- 
sidered the entire universe. In the introduction of bis first 
pansophic work he states that the three channels through which 
knowledge comes to us are the senses, the intellect and divine 
revelation; and that " error will cease if the balance between 
them be preserved." Li The Great Didactic Comenius speci- 
ficaJly states that the principles of that work were formulated 
a priori and does not even mention Bacon in the entire work, hdd to bo 
Essences and principles find place in his philosophy as in that 
of the fantastic pseudo-scientists of the Middle Ages. In his 
Physics the world is constituted from the three principles of 
matter, spirit, light; while the "qualities" of all things are 
consistency (salt), oleosity (sulphur), and aquosity (mercury). 
Yet despite these survivals of the mediseval, he stands distinctly 
for the ^udy of natural phenomena and the dependence up(Hi 
sense perception as the source of knowledge concerning nature. 

Notwithstanding this partial grasp of the significance of the Intt^t Idu 
inductive method when applied to the investigation of natural ^^J^^^ 
phenomena, when it came to the practical problems of instruc- pnUenu 
tion in the schoolroom, Comenius did clearly see the importance 
of the new method and first applied it to the actual processes of 
instruction. This is a field where Bacon was much more of a 
stranger than was Comenius in the realm of the larger philo- 
sophical and scientific problems. In the chapter on the Method 
of the Sciences Comenius states nine principles of method, which 
must have grown out of his own long experience as a teacher. 
It was the concrete embodiment of these ideas that led to the 
remarkable success of the text-books and to the beginning 
of radical reforms in schoolroom work. They are stated 
thus:— 
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Summarr '• Whatever b to be known must be taught (that is, by presenting 

q[ principk* the object or the idea directlr to the child, not merely throu^ its foim 
of nwthod oj. symbol). 

3. Whatever b taught should be taught as being of practical applica- 
tion in everyday life and of some definite use. 

3. Whatever is taught should be tau^t straightfonrardly, and not 
in a complicated manner. 

4. Whatever is taught must be tau^ with refermce to its true nature 
and its ori^; that is to say, throu^ its causes. 

5. If anything is to be learned, its general principles must first be 
ezfJained. Its details may then be considered, and not till then, 

6. All parts of an object (or subject), even the smallest, without a sin^ 
exception, must be learned with reference to their order, their positioD, 
and their connection with one another. 

7. All thin^ must be taught in due surcession, and not more than 
one thing should be taught at one time. 

8. We should not leave any subject until it is thoroughly understood. 

9. Stress should be laid on the differences which exist between things, 
in order that what knowledge of them is acquired may be dear and distinct. 

Tea-booki Text-books. — Comenius had been a student of education 
'"•^'J from his early school days. He began to teach upon leaving 
experience the university, and later combined the supervision of schools 
^^eoretfc ^jj, y^ pastoral work. Even when nearly sixty years old 
(1650) he returned to the directorship of the gymnasitun. 
Omsequently his text-books were not the work of a mere theo- 
rist, but of one who combined, as no one before him had ever 
done, a theoretical knowledge of educatitmal problems, derived 
from contemplation and from ^udy, with the practical ex- 
perience of the schoolroom, 
importwce 1° *^3h 'he year before the completion of the DidacHca 
o( the Jamta ifagno, Comenius published the Janua Linguarum Reserata, or 
theeuiiert' GoU of Languages Unlocked. This was his most famous book 
succeuCui ^^ alone would have made him a notable characto: in his own 

embodiment .it.,,. 

of the new coitury. tor many generations the schoolboys of three con- 
prindpie* tinoits thumbed this book as their primer to the languages 

instead of the Donatus and Alexander of preceding generations. 

And very different from these it was, though in some respects 
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not much less difficult. The plan of the book was simple and 
" natural." Starting with several thousand of the most com- 
mon Latin woids referring to familiar objects, the plan was to 
arrange them into sentences, beginning with the simplest and 
becoming progressively more complex, and in such a manner 
that a series of related subjects would be presented, the whole 
presenting a brief encyclopedic survey of knowledge as well as 
affording a vocabulary and a working knowledge of simple 
Latin. Each page gave in parallel columns the Latin sentence 
and the vernacular equivalent. The instruction dealt with 
material that, in its elementary form at least, was within the 
eitperience of the child. 

This text will give a fair conception of the pansophic ideal as 
well as the new tendency in the subject-matter of education. 
The one hundred different chapter headings included such 
subjects as these, introduced in the order giv^i : Origin of the 
World, the Elements, the Firmament, Fire, Meteors, Water, 
Earth, Stones, Metals, Trees and Fruit, Herbs and Shrubs, 
Animab (in several chapters); Man, His Body, Elxtemal Mem- 
bers, Internal Members, Qualities of the Body; Diseases, Ulcers 
and Wounds; External Senses; Internal Senses; Mind, The 
Will, The Affections; The Mechanic Arts (in several chapters) ; 
the Home and its Parts; Marris^; the Family, State and Civic 
Economy (in several chapters); Grammar, Rhetoric, Dialectic 
and the various branches of knowledge; Ethics; Games; 
Death, Burial, Providence of God; the Angds. Care was taken 
that every grammatical structure should be presented so that 
a complete grammatical knowledge would be developed in- 
ductivdy by the skillful teacher. 

In 1633 Comenius published the Yesixb^dum (EtUrame 
Hall) as an easy introduction to the Gate, which, though far 
simpler than the previous formal grammatical texts which were 
impossible of any mastery save a verbal one, had yet proved too 
difficult for beginners. Later, additional texts were added. 
The Alrium was an expansion of the Janua, following the same 
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plan, treating of the same subjects in greater det^, and also 
giving more attention to grammar. An accompanying grammar 
written in Latin was now to be used. Bi the final book of the 
series, the Talace or the Thesaurus, a summary of Latin literature 
was gjvai. Through selection of various portions of Ceesar, 
Sallust, Cicero, etc., the substance of this literature, especially 
as it dealt with subjects of interest from the Comenian pomt 1^ 
view, could be given with the omission of much of the material 
objectionabte to Comenius and certainly detrimental as used in 
the colloquies and school presentations of the times. 

The most remarkable and most successful of all the Comenian OrUiFioui, 
texts was an adaptation of the Janua Linguarum, the Orbis Pic- X\^^^ 
tus Sensuaiiam, published in 1657. In this text the method of oiiutnud 
dealing with objects instead of with mere symbols cc words was '^"*** 
carried to its Ic^ca] conclusion in the introduction of the objects 
themselves by means of pictures. TTie Orbis Pictus — The World 
of Sensible Things Pictured — was of great impOTtance merely 
as the first illustrated text-book for children. But its method 
of dealing with things and of leading by inductive process to a 
generalized knowledge, was yet more important. While the 
text was substantially that of the Janua, each chapter was 
headed by a rather complicated picture in which the various 
objects were numbered with reference to specific lines in the 
text. A page of this remarkable text is reproduced as indicat- 
ing in a concrete way, when compared with any of the Latin 
grammars then in ordinary use, all the revolutionary educational 
ideals of Comenius. 

The OrganizaiioM 0} Schools. — One other phase of these STMcmof 
educational ideas deserves brief mention, that is, the organiza- ^^^, 
tion of schools. In this respect, as well as in those previously gvtta; 
noticed, Comoiius was quite two centuries ahead of his con- 
temporaries. Two grades of school were to precede the gynma- 
^um: first, the infant school; second, the vernacular school. 
Previous to the writing of the DidacHca, Com^us had writtoi 
The School of the Mother's Knee, in which there is a remark- 
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able foreshadowing of the kindergarten. The purpose of the 
book was to indicate to mothers how they could care for the 
early education of their own children. The pansophic ideals 
control even here. Not only was the infant to be cared for 
physically and to be trained in games, sports and manners, but 
he was to be instructed in history, geography, even metaphysics, 
as well But by these high-sounding names Comenius meant 
a very feasible and desirable thing; namely, that the child's 
simple experience as to locality, time and causal relationship of 
many events could be and should be made quite definite even 
before the sixth year. All this was independent of formal 
instruction by means of books. The Vernacular School should 
comprise the period from the sixth to the twelfth years. It 
was ia.ther a substitute for than a preliminary to the gymna- 
sium, and was designed for those who could not obtain the 
higher education. As to method and subject-matter, this school 
Latin gram- resembled the Latin School, which followed. Above the 
"^' '^^ secondary, or Latin, school was to come the University, where 
venttj every subject could be pursued as in the gynmasium. Above 

the University, reversing the use of terms as we now employ 
them, was the College of Ijgbt, an institution for scientific 
investigation of every subject, similar to the Solomon's House of 
the Hem Atlantis. 
Bii iriie- The Great Didactic. — Though Comenius has more than a 



his earliest educational writings. The Didactic Magna was 

completed by 1632, though not published in a Latm translation 

until 1657, and not printed in the language in which it was 

written until the middle of the nineteenth century. This work is 

certainly <Hie of the most remarkable educational treatises ever 

composed. Though essays or books on didactics were among 

Conuiiu fte the most numerous of the publications of those times, The Great 

^^' *" Didactic is a striking variant from the ordinary type. Both its 

pcdasocr ideas or principles and its arrangement are modem. On the 
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contrary, the form in which the ideas are expressed, as well as 
the particular inteipretations of the method used, are thoroughly 
colored by the theological character of the age and by the pro- 
fessicBial training of the author. Yet so sane and far-seeing are 
the precepts of this work that it may now be read with greater 
immediate profit to the teacher, sufficiently intelligent to avoid 
many minor errors, than the majority of contemporary educa- 
ticmal writmgs. So broad a foundation is laid for the educational 
developmoit of the succeeding centuries that it is quite worth 
while, in conclusicm, to give the entire table of c<Hitents. 

I. Man is the highest, the most absolute, and the most excellmt of Table of 

things created. cooient* d 

a. The ultimate end of man is b^ond this life. Didaait 

3. This life is but a preparation fbr eteinity, 

4. Theie are thiee stages in the piepaiatitai for eternity: to Imow 
tne'i self (and with one's self all things) ; to rule one's self; and to direct 
one's self to God. 

5. The seeds of these three (learning, virtue, rdigion) are naturally 
implanted b us. 

6. If a man is to be produced, it is necessary that he be fbimed fay 
education. 

7. A man can most eisaif be foimed in early youth, and cannot be 
formed properly except at this age. 

8. The young must be educated in common, and for this schools 
are necessary. 

9. All the young of both sexes should be sent to school 

10. The instruction given in schools should be univeisaL 

11. Hitherto there have been no perfect schools. 
13. It is possible to reform schools. 

13. The basis of school reform must be exact order in aH things. 

14. Ilie exact order of instruction must be borrowed from naturb 

15. The basis of the prolongation of life. 

16. The universal requirements of teaching and of leanimg; dwt 
is to say, a method of teaching and of learning with such certainty that 
the dedred result must of necessi^ fallow. 

17. The principles of facility in teaching and in leaning. 

iS. The principles of thoroughness in teaching and in learning. 
19. The prindfdes of conciseness and rapidity in teaching, 
sa The method of the sciences, specifically. 
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91. The method of the arts. 

aa. The method of languages. 

aj. The method of morals. 

94. The method of instilliog piety. 

as. If we wish to reform schools in acxnnlanoe wiA the laws of tnn 
Chiistiamty, we must remove from them books written by paguis, or, 
at any rate, must use them with more caution than hitherto. 

96. Of school disdpline. 

37. Of the fourfold division of schools, based on age and acquiretnats. 

38. Sketch of the Mother-School. 
99. Sketch of the Vernacular Schocd. 

30. Sketch of the Latin Sdiool. 

31. Of the University, of traveling students, of the Coll^ of U^ 
33. Of the universal and perfect order of instructkn. 
3J. Of the thin^ requisite before this univeisal method am be pnt 

fato [wactice. 

EFFECTS OF SENSE-REALISM ON SCHOOLS.— At any 

time, the response made to educational theory by the concrete 
practices of the school is necessarily slow and indirect, for those 
who formulate the advanced theory are seldom those who 
ccmtrol the schools. The practical administrator is ever loath 
to be considered a theorist, that is, one recognizing a new theory 
instead of practicing an old one; and the teacher is ever loath 
to assume new burdens or form new habits, in learning to do 
old things in a new way. 

On the other hand, Ratke, Comeauus, even Bacon, were 
merely exponents of a thought movement that was affecting 
Utile connec- many; they were leaders in the formulation of the new thought 
ud^o^M f**^' ''i*^ originators of it. As with these men, so with the 
other leaders of advanced thought of the seventeenth century, 
their work was performed outside of the imiversityt which had 
little sympathy with the new thought. Neither Descartes, 
Hobbes, Locke or Leibnitz of the philosophers, nor Harvey 
and Boyle of the scioitists, nor Bacon as representative of both 
philosophy and science, were in close contact with the universi- 
ties. So it was in the secondary schools and in independent 
institutions that the new ideas were realized, bi 1619 the first 
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academy of natural science was founded at Rostock. Under 
Frederick the Great (r. 1 740-1 786) the Berlin Academy became 
a powerful exponent of the new thought. 

After the close of the Thirty Years' War (1648), the old n* old Re. 
academies for the nobles {RUterakademien, see p. 183) again ^^~£^ 
became influential, and now as expcnents of the new ideas, tbenobia 
rationalistic and practical, as opp<»ed to the scholastic for- ^^^"^^ 
malism of university and gymnasium. This, however, was a n^iiitic 
foreign culture which did not affect at all the masses of the "**'*™«^ 
people. Here realism found its first exposition, based more 
upon the social-realism of Montaigne and the popular ideals 
<rf the Froich aristocracy, then dominant tfiroughout Europe 
than upon the scientific realism of Bacon and Comenius. 

From the middle of the seventeenth century, the text-books 
of Comaiius had come into common use in the gymnasien of 
the German cities, but rather as aids to Latin study than for 
their scientific content. The first schoob to embody the realism 
of Comenius, emphasizing more the religious than the scientific 
side, were those of the pietistic movement as it centered around 
Hermann Francke (1663-1727) and Spener (1635-1700). Piet- 
ism was a reaction quite as much against the profligacy and 
extniv^ance of rationalism as typified in the riUfrakademien 
as against the formalism of the classical schools. But the 
rationalistic and the pietistic sdibols were at one in their oppi>. 
sition to the dominant classicism and formalism, and in their 
advocacy of tiie realistic studies and the use of the vernacular. 
B^inning in 1693 Francke established, at Halle, a group of The paetinic 
educational and charitable institutions of very wide scope and of ^^"^"^ 
extoided influence. With a constituency drawn wholly from Khooliot 
the middle and bwer class people, — a large orphan asylum b^ ao*"*^ 
was a part of the institution, — Francke aimed to combine a m^ e 
practical preparation for life and a religious influence with a '^^ 
school training necessarily strong in the realistic studies. His 
achievement was a demonstraticm of Comenian ideals; a com- 
bination oi Christianity and practical training, with formal 
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school work. A seminary for the training of teachers, instituted 
as a part of his general foundations, assisted materially in the 
spread of his ideas in many schools, especially those of Prussia, 
both of old and new foundations. 
The begin- The ReolSchools {Real-Schulen) of Germany, which em- 
^^hooii l*ody ™ost completely the realistic educational movement, 
ofGeimui7 date from 1747. In this year Hecker, a pupil of Francke, 
established at Beiiin a school, the curriculum of which included 
the German, French and Latin languages, writing, drawing, 
history, geography, geometry, arithmetic, mechanics, architec- 
ture, religion and ethics. Within a comparatively short time 
the leading commercial cities of the German countries established 
similar schools. During the later part of the century, imder the 
influence of the " naturalistic " movement (Chapter X), these 
schools were incorporated as a competent part of the Ger- 
man school system. 
ThedincDt The Acadeioies in England. — In England the introduc- 
I^ei'^&ig- *'*"' °^ ^^^ " "^ studies " was bound up with the history 
land wmaa oi the " academies " which were developed by the noncontorm- 
^"^^""^ ing churches. The beginnmg of this movemCTt is connected 
theory of with the humanistic reaUsm of Milton, who styled the institution 
described in his Tractate an academy. With the downfall of 
the Puritan protectorate and the restoration of the Stuart mon- 
archy, the dissenting clergymen, some two thousand in all, were 
expelled from their parishes (1662), and shortly afterward the 
dissaiters were excluded from the public schools and the uni- 
versities. This gave both a teaching staff and a constitu^cy to 
a new type of educational institutions. For a time these had but 
an indefinite organization and unsubstantial existence, but after 
the toleration act of 1689 they became a definite part of the 
English educational scheme. Though these, as well as all other 
educational institutions of En^and, had only an ecclesiastical 
and private support, they continued to perform an ever widening 
function in the educational life of the people. With the dis- 
t^peanmce of religious disabilities, they became indlstinguish- 
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able, as & type, in the multiplicity of secondary schools during 
the eaiiy nineteenth century. 

As was to be expected, the founders of these instituticois of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries had little sympathy 
vith the narrow and restricted education that had produced 
their illiberal persecutors. Hence, the new institutions pro- 
vided for a much broader training through a curriculum that 
included many of the new " real " studies. Preparation for the 
ministry was yet an important, though by no means the exclusive, Subject* 
purpose of these schools; hence the classical languages formed ^^^^^ 
a prominent part, if not the foundation, of the course of study. 
To these were added a variety of subjects, varying with the 
institution, including French, Italian, Hebrew, logic, rhetoric, 
ethics, metaphysics, history, economics, oratory, theology, nat- 
oral philosophy, anatomy, get^raphy, geometry, algebra, sur- 
veying, trigonometry, conic secti(ms, celestial mechanics and 
even shorthand. One subject that was given especial emphasis 
in all of these institutions was that of English, and the instrucrion 
m all of the subjects came to be givim in the vernacular. Of 
one academy it ts specified that in addition to the usual cur- 
riculum " aU the classes were exercised at times in land survey- 
ing, dialling, making almanacks, and dissecting animals." 

Such institutions took the place of both secondary schools and 
universities for the nonconformists, and offered a more direct 
preparation for the practical occupatitms of life than did the clas- 
scal public schools. For the Church, the imiversity and the 
state, however, the old type of institutions yet served exclusively. 

In America. — With the growth of the minor dissenting sedtam 
bodies in the American colonies a similar, though tmtU the mid- ^'^,*'^'**' 
die of the eighteoith century a more rudimmtary, institution Amoio 
grew up. These bodies were especially strong in the middle col- ^™^ *•« 
onies, and there these new institutions found a home. Even in tiotiai 
New England the Latin grammar schools began to make pro- •'>d«°''** 
vision for the practical economic interests of the people. In 
most (tf the seaport towns of all the c<donies, branches (^ practi- 
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cal mathematics, especially surveying and navigation, were intro- 
duced by the middle of the eighteenth centuy. Not until this 
later period, however, was a typical " real-school " introduced 
and the term academy used. This was the "Academy and 
Charitable School of Pennsylvania," later the University of Pom- 
sylvania, which was suggested by Benjamin Franklin in 1743 
and (^tened in lys^- Three 5cho(ds were included in this 
academy, a Latin, an EkgUsh and a mathematical. Franklin's 
writings exalted practical economics into a philosophy of life, and 
did much to further a scheme of education which had much in 
common with the educational theories of the sense-realists. 
While the philosophical basis might have been quite different, 
in its concrete embodiment it was almost identical with the 
" real-school " of Germany. After the Revoluticmary War, the 
academies became the typical educational institutions of the 
American states. By this time several other momentous forces, 
besides the realistic educational philosophy, were at work to 
produce revolutionary changes in education. 
Kapooaeof The Universities responded much less quickly than the 
iitittd^' secondary institutions to the new educational ideas. The 
theological-classical scholasticism controlled the German uni- 
versities throughout the seventeenth century. But in 1694 the 
University of Halle was founded, chiefly as a protest against 
;iDj*enft7 the narrowness of the old institutions. Halle is considered the 
te^ft^firrt ^^ modem university, for here first were the " real " subjects 
taught, with the new methods and in the modem tcHigue. 
Francke and Thomasius, both of whom had beoi expelled from 
I/eipzig because of their too liberal ideas, made Halle the center 
of the new influence. The custom of using German in the uni- 
versity lecture room, introduced by Thomasius, who also pub- 
lished the first German magazine, soon gained adherents; sa 
also did the university teaching of the natural sciences and a 
more liberal philosophy. In fact, the German university ideal 
of " freedom of teaching and freedom of study " first found its 
embodiment m the foundation of Halle. In 17.^7 the Univer- 
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nty of GStting^ became a second center of these same in- 
fluences. By the close of the century the conquest of all the 
universities, at least of Protestant Gennany, was accomplished. 
The conservative English universities responded much less 
quickly and much less thoroughly to the new influences. During 
the professorship of Isaac Newton (1669-1702) and the head- 
mastership of Richard Bentley (1740-1743), Cambridge was 
given the strong mathematical bent which it has since retained, 
and the mathematical and physical sciences were fostered. 
During the eighteenth century a number of regius professor- EngiUi 
ships in history and the sciences were founded by the Greorges. ^^^^^ 
But there was no such renovation of the university by the new Ibi« 
spirit, as in Gennany, until late ia the nineteenth century. 

SUIOIART 

The realistic movemoit is the developmment of the interest in nature found 
in the Renaissance of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. During the 
seventeenth centurythisbterest received philosophical and scientific formu- 
lation. At this time modem sdeace and modem philosophy began. £du< 
catJonaBy, however, there were two preliminary stages. One was the Hu< 
msnistic Realism, or the study of the classics for their content value. This 
vras but a cmitinuaticKi of the idea of a brood liberal education of the 
early Renaissance. It is best represented by Erasmus, Rabelais, and 
Miltoti. The other was Socialism-realism, or immediate educatioo 
for the [Tactical duties and pleasures of life. This view held schools 
and Uteraiy training in low esteem and exalted travel and direct contact 
with the world as the proper educational means. While this ouiception 
of education had found some represmtatives at all times, it had peculiar 
fcrce throughout the sixteenth, seventeenth and ei^teentb centuries and 
is best expressed l^ Mcntaigne. Sense-realism was the beginning of the 
modem scientific movetnent in education, although it contained the gemi 
(A the psychologica] and sodtdogkal movements as well. BaoM) first 
cleaiiy fomiulated the theory; Comenius gave it pracdcal pedagogical 
embodiment. However, there were many representatives of the n 
in every country. The Gennan real-schools and the English and h 
arademies were the ioslitudaaa] embodiment of this theory. 
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THE DISCIPLINAKy CONCEPTION OF EDUCATION. JOHN IXX:EB 

ThcDUMw ORIGIN OF THE MODERN DISCIPLIHART CONCEP- 
Sd^^^" HON. — With the Reformation, Latin ceased to be the language 
ceueito of religion and of the clergy; similarly, during the later seven- 
tionli'or '^ teenth century, it ceased to be the exclusive language of the 
•ociai value universities, of the schools and of learning. Evoi before this 
time it had been superseded by Froich as the langua^ of 
diplomacy and of the courts. When, with the development ot 
the vernacular literatures, it ceased to be the language of culture 
and of the humanities as well, Latin could no longer dominate 
the schools upon the same basis and for the same reasons that 
it had done hitherto. But by the sevraiteenth century the 
linguistic and literary curriculum had become traditicmal, with 
the authority of the learning of two centuries behind it. More- 
over it had developed a scholastic procedure which in detaik of 
Bjtlwieveii. method and of curricidum, and in the entire technique of the 
t**°'tt^ schoolroom, had never been equaled by any previous system of 
become educational practice. In fact, it has had no equal since. Now 
JSdta""^ perfection m the technique ot schoolroom procedure is no justi- 
tecbnique fication for a system of educational practice. Yet, since it has 
^wted"* beWnd it to give it stability, both the force of tradition and the 
most tenacious professional conservatism, it is the stroi^est 
influence working for such a system. 
Antwthttaj Consequently, since this narrow humanistic education no 
foludto longer had any direct connection with the practical demands 
juitif; lu of the times and no longer offered the sole approach to a knowl- 
edge of human achievement and thought, a new theory must be 
"J* 
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found to justify its perpetuaticm. This new theory was the 
discipUnaiy conception of education. 

FEATURES ESSENTIAL TO THE CONCEPTION. —The Gteuer 
essence of the disciplinary conception of education can be given port«^o£ 
in a few words; namely, that it is the process of learning rather the proccM 
than the thing learned that is the important and determining ^ 
thing in education. kanied 

The disciplinary conception takes a great variety of forms. 
But substantially they unite on the one point, namely, that 
a particular activity or experience, especially of an intellectual A lenend 
character, if well selected, produces a power or ability out ^^fro„ 
of all proportion to the expenditure of energy therein. Such cert>iiiip»- 
a power when developed will be serviceable in most dissimilar ^^ 

experiences or activities, will be available in every situation, 
and will be applicable to the solution of problems presented 
by any subject. More specifically the theory asserted that 
one or two subjects, thoroughly taught and mastered, were 
of much greater educational value than a variety of subjects Oaeortwo 
demanding the same amount of time and energy. The dis- ^^ra^uv 
ciplinariaos believed that those subjects which, through the i>>sit«ed 
generality of their principles, such as mathematics and logic, ^^ ju^^ 
or through the formal nature cS. their content and arrat^- educKiion 
ment, such as the classical languages, furnished a formal 
training for the various " faculties " of the mind, were of "FacultCe*" 
supreme importance educationally. This value belonged to ^J^^^JJob 
such subjects irrespective of their relation to life or of their were held to 
final mastery or use by the pupil. It was further implied, (j^^i^L 
so far as the period of complete dominance of this theory was twee 
concerned, tl^t these subjects were peculiarly adapted to 
the development of the memory and the reason, and that 
these " powers of the mind " were preeminently the ones 
demanded for success in any walk of life. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE COKCEPTIOK. — In respect to 
its fundamental principle, the new education was but a revival 
of the formalism of mediaeval scholasticism. To the elaboraticm 
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of the theory a number of factors contributed, llie general 
social changes (p. 354) were in themselves the most impor- 
tant of these factors. The new realism emphasized even more 
strongly than bad the early Renaissance thought with reference 
to the old scholasticism, that the important thing educationally 
was the thing learned, not the process of learning. The narrow 
humanistic education now adopted, in addition to the argu- 
ments advanced as peculiar merits of its own, all those formerly 
used for the scholastic education. 

In the second place, the disciplinary education, as it repre- 
sented the continuation of the narrow humanistic education, 
yet retained the almost undivided support of those who viewed 
education from the religious standpoint. As b evidenced in 
the attitude of the Church toward most of the leaders of the 
realistic tendency, notably Descartes, Bacon and even Comenius, 
that movement was looked upon as ineli^ous and atheistic. 
But from a yet more general reason, and that a pedagogical 
one, the religious view supported the disciplinary conception. 
In fact, since it looked upon education as one process of eradicat- 
ing the essentially evil character of human nature, the religious 
view of education on its pedagogical side was the disciplinary 
one. On the ethical side, then, religious thou^t furnished 
the theory of the disciplinary education. 

On the psychological side, so far as that entered into the 
educational thou^t of the times, the disciplinary conception 
received the support of the current belief. This was the old 
Aristotelian faculty psychology, with its medifevat implications, 
which demanded a training of the various faculties of the 
mind by appropriate disciplines formulated into schoolroom 
procedures. No subject afforded better facilities for this 
than the formal side of language study, \mless it was the mathe- 
matical branches to which, consequently, greater importance 
was now attached than formerly. Even the new psychology 
of Bacon and Locke, so far as their theory of knowledge for- 
mulated a psychology, contributed to the prevailing disciplinary 
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view. At least Locke made it so contribute, as will be seen 
subsequently. While the doctrine of innate ideas was re- 
jected by these men in favor of experience, training in sense 
perception did not supersede nor make unnecessary the train- 
ing of the hi^er faculties. In either case, so far as the popular 
view went, the training was to be a " discipline." 

So persistent has been this narrow disciplinary view that Sutriraiii 
even when the old rational psychology, based uptm intro- 5,,^*^ 
spective analysis, began to give way or to be supplemented tothepn* 
by a conception of the mind based upon a study of its develop- *°' 
ment, education was still viewed as a process of developing Support 
the " powers " or " faculties " of the mind through appropriate J^^^^i 
discipline. This is to be seen in the case of Pestalozzi (p. 313), <entui7 
who first represents this newer view in practical educational r" "' 
Hrork. Nor was the case different when the natural sciences 1 
^gan to find a place in the work of the schools; for the pursuit 
U such studies was most frequently justified by the arguments 
for their disciplinary value (p. 995). Such undoubtedly has 
been the popular view; the general public believed, at least 
in r^ard to a college course, that " the great problem in educa- 
tion b how to induce the pupil to go through with a course 
of exertion, in its results good and even agreeable, but im- 
mediately and in itself irksome." 

THE COirrRAST OF TWO HODERN VIEWS.— The na- TlwgreM 
ture as well as the force of the disciplinary conception of JJ^^J^ 
education is best seai by placing it in opposition to an equally ptinu? Tim 
one-sided view of education, but one that, on the contrary, ^^J^^ 
places the whole emphasis on the thing learned rather than nioetccDth 
upOTi the process of learning. A nineteenth century writer, ^ouJ^,^Jrtft 
Fouill^, in his argument for the disciplinary education of of the lua. 
the classics as opposed to the content or practical education J^kUiv 
trf the modem sciences, contrasts these vievra as follovra: — 

Huxley proposes to nuke the natural and physical sdnces the basis of 
cdocatitHi. Spencer, in his turn, by a kind of idolatry of sdcnce which 
is mdesptetd in ibeat days, makes of pomtiTC sdcnce almost ezdu^vely 
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the subject for youth, under the pretext that, in this life, geometry is aecxs 
Buy for the construction of bridges and railways, and tliat in every definit* 
trade, even in poetry, we must have knowltdge. How condusve is poetry 
as an instance ! Is a Virgil or a Radne made by leamlng rules of ver- 
sification? The sdcDtific man is not made by teaching him sdenc^ 
for true sdoice, lilie poetry, is invention. We can leain R> build a rail- 
way by rule of thumb, but those who invented railways did so only by 
the force of the intellectual power they had acquired, and not by the fore* 
of the mere knowledge they had received; it is therefore intellectual force 
that we must aim at devekiinng. And then returns the question: Is 
the best means of strengthening and developing the intellect of oar youth, 
to load the memory vrith the results of modem sdoice, or is it to teadi 
them to reason, to im^ine, to combine, !o dime, to know beibti^und 
what 9»ght to be true from an innate sense of order and hamxmy, of the 
simple and the fruitful, — a sense near akin to that of the beautiful? 
And, besides, are youths educated to be engineers, or poets? Educaticm 
is not an apprenticeship to a trade, it is the culture of moral and intd- 
fcctual forces in the individual and in the race. 

On the other hand, Huxley answers this argument by show- 
ing, in somewhat satirical language, that the sciences could 
be so arranged and so taught as to give a disciplinary train- 
ing similar to that given in his times in the public schocds. 
Then he says: — • 

It is wonderful how dose a parallel to classical training could be 
made out of that palteontology to which I refer. In the first place I could 
get up an osteolo^ad primer so arid, so pedantic in its terminology, so 
idtogether distasteful lo the youthful mind, as to beat the recent fomous 
production of the headmasters out of the field in all these endlcndes. 
Next, I could excrdse my boys upon easy fossils, and bring out all their 
powers of memory and all their ingenuity in the application of my osteo- 
grammatical rules to the interpretation, or construing, of those fragments. 

To those who had reached the higher dasses, I mi^t supply odd bones 

and Scienct, to be built up into animals, ^ving great honor and lewsid to him who 
FP'9'>«> succeeded in bbriaUing monsters most entirely in accordance widi Ae 
rules. That would answer to verse making and essay writing in the 
dead language. To be sure, if a great comparative anatomist were tc 
look at these fabrications he might shake his head, or laug^. But iriiat 
then? Would such a catastrophe destroy the parallel? What, think 
JNMI, would CiceiD, or Horace, say to the pioductiai of the beat aixdi 
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fonn going? And would not Terence stop his eats and run out if he 
could be present at an English perfonnance of his own plays? Would 
Hamlet, in the mouths of a set of French actoia, who shoi^ in^ on 
pronouncing English after the foabion of their own tongue, be more 
hideously ridiculous? 

STRENGTH ARD WEAEHESS OF THE THEORY,— dikIpUhmj 
This theory of education, dominant for so long a period, so ^J^m'mii- 
trenchantly attacked in the present, must ccaisequenUy pre- nderatuuiia 
sent elements of both weakness and strength. Among the ^^^^ 
chief defects was the fact that the special demands which orupadtiea 
the various callings or needs of life make upon education ttudenu 
received no special c<msideration. All were to be met by 
the simple turning of the ability generated by the formal train- 
ing of the school into the desired channel. Nor were the 
special aptitudes or inaptitudes of the pupils given any con- 
sideration. Since these studies with their appropriate disci- 
pline furnished the best possible preparation for every obligation 
that life made upon education, those pupils that were unable to 
meet the demands of such a training were ipso farjo incapable 
of fulfilling any of these higher offices or functions in life or 
of meeting the requirements of any of its greater opportunities. 

As a consequence, however, it possessed one great merit. EnxUent 
Since the educational subjects elected were chiefly those deal- ^^^J^ 
ing with abstract ideas, it did furnish valuable training for did give 
a limited class of the intellectually superior, and did develop a^'^far 
a capacity to deal with those phases of life's activities (law, ipeciii 
theology and the like) which were concerned chiefly with ^4^ '°° 
abstract ideas. That such a process of instruction offered 
nothing of value to the great masses of childrai, was no ob- 
jection to it in an aristocratic society, and in an age before 
the development of democratic sentiment. 

The chief modem argument for the theory has been, that ostmi 
such a discipline develops the power of voluntary attention. tj^J]^^ 
But modem psychological thought questions, if it does not chUdren 
positively deny, that tlure is any such thing as a general power 
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Tin quettioB or ability. But this power of volimtarily attending to linguistic, 
^IJI^^ legal, theological abstractions, developed through such a train- 
■bOitjra ing, was just the capacity necessary for the success of this 
diiputcd ODE pjjticijar intellectual class. Consequently, whether explained 
But the ou through the theory of general ability or of special abilities, this 
diidptou r f disciplinary training for many generaticms did afford an effective 
denioped cducatiou for the classes receiving an education. Further- 
•p=°*' more, voluntary attention must be more depended upon in 

^^hTtoa all those life activities dealing with abstract ideas than in 
^■^^^ others, for here the natural interests offer little of that support 
which they would give in other lines of acticsi. The com- 
parative sufficioicy of the theory in these earlier periods is 
more evident when it is remembered that the opportunities 
■ for education were offered to a very few, selected from a limited 
beomieeTj- class. It is with the entrance of all classes of pupils into the 
^ ^ schools, with varying capacities and with varying social needs 
^■doa to be met, that the total insufficiency of the disciplinary theory 

becomes apparent. 
CertiJii »ub- However, even with a total disbelief in the theory of general 
kgeneni mental capacity, it must be admitted that there is a certain 
"'"" identity in the content of experience which gives to some sub- 

jects a far more general value than to others. Thus arithmetic 
and language study, since they give a training in activities 
that enter very generally into the experiences of after life, pos- 
sess a general value as subjects of study, which, if not identical 
Ainihen to that argued by the old disciplinarians, is at least similar, 
rtm^*' M^oreover, there is a certain identity of mental procedure in 
procedure all experiences now more apparent since the mind is conceived 
^^^2» *^ * "°** '■* ''s action, than when viewed as a bundle of faculties, 
for the diid- Qmsequently, every subject ha.i a disciplinary value. But 
phur; Tiew ^^ merit IS not the peculiar possession of a favored few, nor 
is it of so wide an applicability, nor can it be possessed at all 
by a particular subject that has no contoit value, — i.e. one 
not apt to enter into later experiences,^ as was held by the 
old d^iplinarians. 
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While the disciplinaiy conception, even in its early foim, condDued 
yet prevails very generally and is apt to continue, we are here 5^[!^^^ 
chiefiy concerned in its historical fonnulation, especially by the ^nuyTiew 
great English philosopher, Locke. lapnctK* 

JOHN LOCKE AS A REPRESENTATIVB OF THE DIS- Locke'i idM 
dPLINARY EDUCATION. — John Locke (1633-1704) held ^ttod!°° 
the idea that education was a discipline, and his view strongly piiw mudi 
reenforced the prevalent one. But the " discipline " of tiie ^^^ 
philosopher was a much broader one than the discipline of the aiT i<i» of 
schoolmasters. Locke's one great passion in life, die thought „„,„ 
emphasized in his philosophical writings as the aim of intellectual 
endeavor, was the love of truth. The guide to the attainment 
of truth and to every activity in life, was reason; but the mind 
was capable of attaining to truth and of formulating it only 
when educated to this end. This education consisted in a rigid Bucd upon 
discipline. In his Essay concerning Human Understanding, ^^^'^ 
Locke formulated the Baconian philosophy, or more especially kDowi«i|e 
the theory of knowledge, that of empiricism, which has remained 
the dominant philosophy of the English thought-world to the 
present time. This theory was that all knowledge comes from 
the perception of the senses and the " perception of the intellect "; 
that is, from experience. 

The doctrine of the sensational origin of knowledge became ButMnM. 
the most unportant part of his teachings, philosophically; but ^J^^ 
it was the second part of his theory, that concerning the elabora- worked up 
tk>n of knowledge through Uie perception of the intellect, that ^"^^Wi 
became the most important educationally. After the simple the "percep- 
stuff of experience is furnished by the senses, according to ^^^[^ 
Locke, our ideas, judgments, etc., are formed through the per- 
ception of the intellect. This can be developed, not through Thbii de- 
training m sense-perception, hut throu^ the discipline of mental ^^ 
powers, chiefly reason. tniningor 

Though it is unpossihle to enter into details here, it must be ^^'''* 
borne in mind that Locke's philosophical and psychological otfoo 
views do not always accord with his views on education. The 



one fundamental thing that makes Locke a representative of the 

disciplinary education throughout is his idea of the human 

mind as a mere blank to begin with, which has its virtues and 

powers worked into it from the outside throu^ the formation 

of habits. Devek>pment, according to Locke, comes only by 

the formation of habit through discipline. 

f^mduKD- Our main interest, however, is in the educational theory of 

^ 1^ °' Locke, not in his philosophy. In his Essay and more especially 

pno In hia in hts Cotutuct of the Understanding, he shows how this type of 

to^^m'^*' mind can be developed, that is, throu^ such a traming or dis- 

in hii cipline as will strengthen all its powers. This is not to be done 

J^^^^ merely by study and reading, but more largely by reflection 

£rfwM>M and meditation. These views must be taken into account in the 

examination of his Thoughts concerning Edtication (1693), 

which is the one work by which his educational ideas are usually 

judged. 

Locke die Locke is probably the most important and most influential of 

t^E^SiS "^ English writers on education; at least he takes rank with 

writer on Ascham and Spencer. Consequently the main thoughts of 

educuon lake's treatise deserve presentation aside from the amnection 

they may have with any general tendency. However, it is just 

these fundamental conceptions, as distinguished from the many 

Bfi auiysi* valuable suggestions and ideas scattered throughout the treatise, 

of cducadoD tijjj gjye XiOcke his relation to the disciplinarians. The aspects 

of education according to Locke are three: physical, moral, 

intellectual. The auns are, correspondingly, vigor of body, 

virtue and knowledge. The first is fundamental as a basis. 

This being provided for, the aims of education are, as he states 

in another place, virtue, wisdom, breeding and learning in the 

order of their importance. 

Method a! Phyucal Education. — "A sound mind in a soimd body is a 

^n wm"* short but full description of a happy state in this world. He 

thitof arigid that has these two, has little more to wish for; and he that wants 

^'E^"^'ng either of them, will be but little the better for anything else." 

pr<x^** These are the opening sentences of the Thoughts, the first thirty 



paragraphs of which are given to the disoission of physical 
educatioQ — one of the 6rst and yet one of the sanest of such 
treatises. The principle underlying it all, the scanty and loose 
clothing, the hard beds, the open air, the simple, even rigid, diet, 
is that of the hardening process, — rigid discipline. 

Moral Education. — One of the most striking of Locke's 
positions, as well as one of the soundest of them, is the clear 
distinction he ever holds in mind between education and in- sdoctttoa 
struction. This explains the divergence between Locke's JV *^ 
views and those of the educators of the disciplinary school pre- Mmttioo 
vailing during his own time. With the latter, education came 
to be identified with instruction, as it in turn became a rigid 
and formal discipline. With Locke it is education as a whole 
that is a discipline. Instruction is merely the method of in- 
teUectual education. The primary object of education as a 
whole is the formation of character. 

Tb Virtue then, direct Virtue, which is the hard and valuable part iti chid aim 
to be aimed at in Education, and not a forward Peitness, or anj little ii riitue 
Arts of Shifting. All other Consideration 9 and Accomplishments should 
give way and be postponed to this. This is the solid and substantial 
Good which Tutors should not only read, lecture, and talk of, but the 
Labor and Art of Education should fumish the Mind with, and fasten 
there, and never cease till the young man had a true Relish of it, and 
placed his Strength, his Glory, and his Pleasure in it. 

But it is rather the manner in which this great end is to be 
accomplished that indicates again how, fundamentally, Locke 
bcdds throughout to the disciplinary conception of education. 

"As the strength of the Body," be remarks in beginning his discusa<ni ButiofTir- 

of moral education, "lies chiefly in being able to endure Hardships, so Jlf ,j*'?'] 

also ck)es that of the Mind, and the great Principle and Foundation of df,^!^ 

all Virtue and Worth is placed in this : That a Man is able to deny kimtdf by pracikc 

his own desires, cross his own inclinations and purely follow what Reason lo Mtf- 

directt as best, tbo' the appetite lean the other way. ... It seems plahi '•'^ipl'™! 
to me that the PrindpJe of all Virtue and Excellency lies in the Power 
of denvins ourselves the Satisfaction of our own Desires, where Reason 
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torn, made easy and bmiliar by an early Practice. If, therefore, I migbl 
be heard, I would advise that contrary to the ordinary way, children should 
be used to submit thdr Desires and go without their Longings, even feora 
dwir very Cradles. The first thing tliej should learn to know should 
be that they were not to have anything because it [Jcaaed Umn, but b& 
csuse it was thought fit for them." 

So here again educatioa at ba^ is a discipline. Virtue is to 
be obtained by the formation of good habits through a long 
discipline of the desires. This process is to be made as pleasur- 
able as possible, and great severity, especially as regards cor- 
poral punishment, is to be avoided; but the secret of all educa- 
tion is to control the natural desires and instincts by thwarting 
Butsofitai), them and forming the habit of their control, and not at all by 
"' following them impUcitty as with the naturalists of the Rousseau 
type. 

Intellectual Education. — The portion of the Thoughts dealing 
with intellectual education is devoted for the most part to a 
consideraticm of the subjects of study. Concerning these, 
Locke agrees in many points with the sense realists and the 
eocyclopedists. Even here, however, the disciplinary view is 
fundamental, as will be seen in this conclusion: — ■ 

Learmng must be had, but in the second Place, as subservient only 
to greater Qualities. Seelc out somebody that may know how discreetly 
Id frame his Manners: Place him in Hands where you may, as mudi 
as pos^ble, secure his Innocence, cherish and nurse up the good, and 
gently correct and weed out any bad Inclinations, and settle in him good 
Habits, This is the main Point, and this being provided for, Leanm^ 
may be had into the Bargain, and that, as I think, at a very easy rale, 
by Methods that may be thought on. 

In Locke's philosophical writings, more especially his Condud 
of the Understanding, his conception of the intellectual aspect 
oE education is clearly revealed. Long ago this work was termed 
a "treatise on the moral discipline of the intellect." Here, 
in stating his fundamental principle, is given the justification 
for his encyclopedism — together with its great difference from 
that of Comenius. 
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The business of education is not to make the Toimg perfect in any PurpoM of 
me of the sdences, but so to open and dispose their miads as may best ^Mlkctual^ 
make them capable of any, when they shall apply themselves to iL . . . to^ff^^^i^ 
It is therefore to give them this freedom that I think they should be nude to cefUin 
to look into all sorts of knowledge and exerdae their understanding in b«biis 
90 wide a variety or stock of knowledge. But I do not propose it as a va- 
riety and stock of knowledge but a variety and freedom of thinking; as 
an increase of tbe powers and activities of the mind, not as an enlargement 
of its possessions. 

The eotire treatise is devoted to a reiteration of the idea 
that intellectual education is a formation of habit of thought, 
thiou^ exercise and discipline. 

The faculties of our souls are improved and made useful to us just Thaehabiu 
after the same manner as our bodies are. Would you have a man write ?''^. 
or paint, dance or fence well, or perform any oier manual operation ^^^^' 
dexterously and irith ease, let him have ever so much vigor and activity, »ii.f4 pH "f 
supplaiess and address naturally, yet nobody expects this hom him unless 
he has been used to it, and has employed time and pains in fashioning 
and forming his hand or outward parts to these motions. Just so it is 
m the mind; would you have a man reason welt, you must use him to 
it betimes, eierdse his mind in observing the ocnuection of ideas and 
following them in train. 

Respecting the choice of subject-matter appropriate to this 
end, he continues in the manner characteristic of this entire 
school of educational thought : — 

Nothing does this better than mathematics, whidi therefore I think ImpoituKe 
should be taught all those who have the time and opportunity, not so <>f>^»hft- 
tmuh lo makt them malhemoHciatu, as to make them reasonaik creatures; ^telkct^" 
'or though we call ourselves so, because we are bom to it if we please, Hi.rir iii» 
yet we may truly say nature gives us but the seeds of it, We are bom 
to be, if we please, rational creatures, but it is use and exercise that makes 
ti3 ao, and we are indeed so no further than industry and applicatioa has 
Carried us. . . . I have mentioned mathematics as a way to settle in 
the mind a haUt of reasoning closely and in train; not that I think it 
necessary Qiat all men should be deep mathematidans, but that having 
9r\ the way of reasoning, which that study necessarily brings the mind 
eo, tbey mi^t be ahle to transfer it to other parts of knowledge as they 
■hall have occasioi. 
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Due to fin- Ottier ClassiflcatioiiB of Locke. — Locke is frequently das^ 
nitt Loc^ S^ ^tl> Montaigne, or with Bacon and Comenius as a sense- 
(undMMnui realist, or with Rousseau as a naturalist. This is because 
his fundamental idea has not always been clearly realized, 
and because fragmoitary views from his Thoughts have be^ 
taken as all of equal importance. In many respects some of 
wiwKiii the views of Locke are identical with some of the views of these 
^iJ^J^^^j^ other educational writers. This can be seen even in the brief 
taigne extracts given. But when fundamental views are compared, 

the divergence is evidmt. Both Locke and Montaigne make 
practical virtue the end of education. But they differ greatly 
reelecting what was meant by virtue, and still more widely on 
the fimdamental point, how virtue b to be obtained through 
education. And this oppositi<« is found in Locke's disciplinary 
tromBicoD views. Locke's fundamental disagreement with Baccoi and 
^^ Comenius is seen in his view that subjects are to be used, not to 
give content, but to give training. And again, though a phys- 
cian, Locke says scarcely a word in favor of the study of the 
natural sciences. Rousseau acknowledges his indebtedness 
(ram Row- to Locke. But the fundamental educational idea of Rousseau 
•**" was that natural instincts and tendencies should not be thwarted 

and that habits should not be formed. Locke's most character- 
istic views were, that natural tendencies should be thwarted and 
disciplined, and that education in every aspect was nothing but 
the formation of habit (p. 263). 
Id the Eog- THE DISCIPLINARY EDUCATION IN THE SCHOOLS. In 
^J^*^ England. —Locke's trenchant criticism of the type of education 
prevailing in the English public schools should not blind one to 
the fact that there was fundamental agreement in their views of 
education. What Locke objected to was that the schools con- 
fined their discipline to exclusively intellectual training; and that 
in this training they emphasized activities of the mind that were 
not the most important ; and that the means they used, especially 
the writing of Latin themes and vei%, were too restricted and 
were calculated to develop certain abiUties that were of little value. 
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The work of these puhhc schools is typical of all educational seen id coi^ 
work in England during all of the eighteenth and the greater ^^"''' 
partof the seventeenthand of the nineteenth centuries. The very faggiogByf 
extensive use of corporal punishment for the slightest offenses *"?■ " '!!" 
or de&dendes; the important influence exerted by the fagging ofitudie* 
system, in which the younger 
boys served as the personal 
attendants and servants of 
the older boys, performing 
all menial services, such as 
keeping their rooms, prepar- 
ing their breakfasts, build- 
ing fires, running errands, 
etc. ; the custom of govern- 
ing the school and inflicting 
punishment in all save the 
most serious offenses by 
these same " sixth form " 
boys ; all these indicate how ssai. of thi f«ke □■auhak school 
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completely, in respect to 
"virtue and breeding," ed- The iiwuoii^^"wiio iiwci ibenid,biiM iha 
ucation in the dominant 

English view had become and continued to be a disci- 
pline. 
On the intellectual side the situation was even more striking. Meager co^ 



tellectual content. Beyond the mastery of the rudiments of 
grammar, which were ordinarily required for entrance, the 
entire work of from six to nine years was devoted to Latin and 
Greek prose composition and to the writing of verse, especially 
in the Latin. This was presumed to develop an appreciation for 
the classical literature, which constituted the sole content of 
their curriculum. This regime was hardly questioned until the 
opening of the nineteenth century, and for more than half a 



century additional the merits and demerits of Latin vcrafication 

were discussed as thou^ the whole question of educational 

values and of the subjects of study were compassed within these 

narrow limits. 

Peniiteiice In the great survey of all of these schools in England made 

^ld^»^ by Carlisle, well into the nineteenth century, the curriculum of 

uDtnuteiD Winchester is described as follows: "The Latin and Greek 

(^^Jjljj^ Grammars of the College only are used. The routine of Educa- 

joj tion comprises the Classics throughout, and Compositicm in 

Verse and Prose. The other parts of education, such as French, 

Arithmetic, Mathematics, etc., are not taught in this School." 

The curriculum is everywhere practically the same, and is 

given only a sentence or so in the many pa^s devoted to 

each school. The reforms since the middle of the century 

have introduced the modem side, — modem languages and the 

sciences, — but the conception of education is yet much the 

OomlMiiM In the English imiversities the spirit until very recent times 
^1,,^.^ was similar. The classics and mathematics constituted the bulk 
•™ioi of the curriculum. From these, imtil 1850 at Oxford and imtil 

in the Eog- ^^S^ ^^ Cambridge, the subjects for examination must be chosen. 
liih umr The fact that no one of the great scientists of the nineteenth cen- 
tury either was trained or did his life's work in coimection with 
the universities is one of the most striking evid^ces of the 
narrow conception of education prevailing therein. 
The Gffswn In Germany. — No more significant evidence of the hold of 
^^^ this inception upon the German educators could be found than 
thedUci- the term applied to their representative school — the gymna- 
^ ^adra "«»». the place for the discipline, trainir^ or gymnastic of the 
mind, as with the old Greek the gymnasium had become, when 
this higher training of the mind had replaced that previously 
given to the body. 

As noted in the previous chapter, the realistic conception of 
education found no response in the schoob imtil near the middle 
of the ei^teenth century. Even then it was quite sli^t for 



the remainder of the century. The narrow humanistic education odicr 
upon the disciplinary basis prevailed almost universally. There [ 
existed as yet little national spirit that demanded an education as i 
a basis for the unification in spirit of the German people. Such [ 
unity in ideas and m spirit as they possessed was largely due to 
the Church, which controlled education as a means subordinate 
to itself. The Church here as elsewhere held the disciplinary 
conception of education. The awakening at the latter half of 
the ei^teenth century, known as the New Humanism, gave to 
the German people an entirely new conception of the purpose of 
education. This change relegated the disciplinary thought to a 
secondary place. The New Humanism would use the classical Tbe N«r 
languages for an entirely different purpose, — that of developing ^'^^^^ 
individualism and national spirit and vitality, through the spirit luath cen- 
and substance of the ancient, especially Greek life. Latin STeareme 
became secondary to Greek, and the formal study for discipline didpiiMrr 
and for scholastic form was replaced by the ideal of culture as 
shown in a life of activity. But political reaction, foUowed by 
revolution, jnxxluced a decided educational reaction, and the 
disciplinary idea as tbe bulwark of authority again became 
dominant. Even as late as 1892, the German emperor, speak- R^onn* 
ing of the character of the education dominant In the German £^^!^|* 
higher schools, could say: — Empemr 

If any one enters into a discussion with these gentlemen [the sup- 
pOTteis of the rigid dasmcal gynmasieii) on this point, and attempts to 
show them that a ;oung man ought to be prepared, to some extent at 
least, for life and its manifold problems, they will tell him that Eudi to 
not the function of the school, its prindpal aim being tbe discipline or 
gymnastic of the mind, and that if this gymnastic were properly conducted 
the young man would be capable of doing all that is necessary in Hfe. 
I am of the oj^ion that we can no longer be guided by this doctrine. 

In America. — In our own country, on account of social 
reasons, the breaking away from the dominance of the old ideas 
came much earlier. However, the disciplinary idea is held quite 
widely even yet and controls much of school work. When the 
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rhe disd- old Latin grammar schools gave way to the academies, in the 
^^1^**" later eighteenth century, the first step was made. The encroach- 
cBrifAmeri- ment of the sciences and the modem culture subjects in the 
Md^il^ colleges went on graduaUy, until by the middle o£ the nineteenth 
Mj ichooh century they were well established. With the adoption of the 
elective system, the old disciplinarian basis was largely aban- 
«£^jgg^. doned, as it has been since, even 

in the collegiate study of the 
classical languages. 
Strange to say, it was in the 
I field of elementary education 
that the conception dominated 
\ the bnger. The idea did not 
control so completely that sub- 
jects valuable for their content 
were altogether excluded; yet, 
until recently, the formal studies, 
such as grammar, arithmetic 
r«-n,z^c«-™-Hw-.B.«„,...» ^j spelling, constituted the 
core and, in quantity, the bulk of the elementary curriculum. 
The training, or discipline, given by these subjects, was held to 
be the element of chief importance in the early years of school- 
ing. Little by little, since the opening of the nineteenth 
century, the content studies, such as literature, history, geo- 
graphy and the natural sciences, have made their way from the 
academies and secondary schools down into the elementary 
grades. The reasons xmderl}ring these changes are to be di» 
cussed in subsequent chapters. 



Sodal changes during the sixteen th and serenteenth centuries destro^ 
the practical bearing of the narrow humanisdc educati<Hi. Educational, 
tdigious, psychological and professioaal views united in demanding its per- 
petuation. This resulted in the formulation of the disdplinaiy OHiceptitm 
of education. According to this view (i) the value of education lies, not 
in the content of the subjects acquired, but in the process of acquirinj 
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them; (a) the correct pitxtaa or method of education will result in the 
derdopment of a special mental power which wiU be applicable to all 
subjects; (3) for the most port this view also held that the mind was com- 
posed of faculties of which especially two, memory and reason, were to 
be trained by such disdplinary processes. This view omtinued to survive 
even after the devebpmoit of modem psychoto^cal and scientific tend- 
encies in education and to receive support from them. To the present 
day, this conception of education has many supporters. While opm 
to many criddsms, there are some elements of truth in the theory diat 
are altogether independent of these ailments just ^vcn. These are, 
(i) the fact that some subjects, such as language, do have a general func- 
tional value; (a) that there is a certain idoitity in mental processes; (3) 
and that for certain professions or classes this narrow disciplinary educa- 
tion did furnish a practical functional training. The great theoretical 
representative of this view b John Locke. He elaborated the bearing 
of the theory in its relation to {^ysical and moral as well as intelleaual 
training. From the seventeenth century to the present, this conception of 
education has controlled the work of the secondary schools and the old uni< 
versities of En^and, the gymnaaen of Germany, and in the earlier period 
the colleges and secondary schoob of America. Its influence in evay 
pbaae of educational work is apparoit at the presoit time. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE NATtrKAUSnC TENDENCY IN EDUCATION: KODSSEAD 

RELATION TO PREVIOUS UOVEUENTS A5D TO THE "SuaaOr 
TIMES. — The naturalistic movement in education was a revo- otgixi^tl 
hitiaa in thought and practice no less important and influential the Raul*- 
than that of the Renaissance. It was the overthrow of that 
cOTiception, developed by the Renaissance, that education con- 
sists of a mastery of books and of forms. But the naturalisdc 
movement in thought was far more general than the educational 
aspect of it. And the educational aspect can only be understood 
through a comprehensicm of broader intellectual and social 
conditions. 

During the latter part of the seventeenth and most of the WMmrerok 
eighteenth century a lifeless formalism prevailed in religion and {^^ji„a 
morals. Against this there had sprung up in England, Puritan- <>( the d^t- 
ism; in Germany, Pietism; in France, Jansenism. But even ^ ''^ 
these movements, because they asserted ideals too high for 
realization, had themselves degenerated into formalism. A tone 
of cant was introduced into literature and social intercourse ; and 
underneath this, frivolity and licentiousness soon developed. In uid ctpe- 
France the established Church retained all its former power and ^J^1|^°* 
emrted a most oppressive influence over thought and action. cUiit7«f 
The reigning monarchs made amends for their licentiousness by y" 
persecution and inquisitorial torturing of those who dared 
question the authority of the Church, and the aristocracy pur- 
chased a similar indulgence by a most intense loyalty to formal 
orthodoxy. "Ceremonial display and outward magnificence 
merely veiled moral meanness and inward depravity; punctilious 
attention to the rites of the Church, and a blind or feigned ortho- 



do:^, only favored the spread of hypocrisy and of a secret and 
cynical skepticism,"' During the seventeenth century France 
had be«i the fiist nation of the world, and during the seven' 
Podtiduof teenth and eaiiy eighteenth centuries had passed through a 
bathee^- P^"°<* comparable to the Periclean or Augustan ages of ancient 
ceDth ceo- civilizations. But the brilliancy of Paris had been purchased 
"^ at the expense of the provinces. The power of the king had been 

bought with the slavery of his people j his success in war with the 
impoverishment of the country; the extravagance of aristocratic 
society with the sordid lives of the common people. The 
supremacy of the orthodox Church had been brought about by 
the suppression of all right of individual judgment. The support 
of the nobQity for the Church and state had been secured by 
unjust privileges and corrupt lives. 
KeTok There prevailed an absolutism in politics, in religion, in 

^°^ . thought and in action, that could persist only so long as no one 
iiaoiutitm arose to lead a revolt. During the eighteenth century leaders 
were found. The first revolt was that of the intellect against 
repression, and is usually called the lUumination or the Enlight- 
enment. The second was the revolt of the masses for the rights of 
the common man, and constitutes the Naturalistic Movement. 
On the thought side these two movements had much in common 
and are often included together. Yet in certain fundamentals, 
such as formalism and aristocracy, there was a radical diver- 
goice between them. They will be briefly noticed as distinct 
from each other. 
The new THE ILLUMINATIOIV OR ENLIGHTEnMENT, though 9 

JJ'^^^ most notable step in the development of human freedwn 
lithtenmcDi was in its outcome but a new type of formalism. This eight- 
eenth-century formahsm was materialistic as the fonner had 
been pietistic; skeptical and rationalistic as the former had 
been religious and ceremonial; aristocratic as that had beoi 
democratic. According to the prevailing standards (d the 
eighteenth century, morality consisted in the observance oi 
■ Fliu, Uiitorj of Ui0 Philotofky o} Bitiory in Franct, p. 336. 



foim and the preservation of proper outwaFd appearance. 
Oaisequently, as is evidenced by the literature of the times, 
it permitted the grossest immorality. Rejecting the practices : 
of Puritanism and Pietism as hypocrisy and revealed religion ^^5^ 
as superstition, it became openly atheistic or skeptical. Hume 
and Gibbon in England and Voltaire and the encyclopedists 
in France interpreted life from that positicHi. In its or^pn 
the Enlightenmoit was a reaction against the existing formal- 
ism in thought and in belief, and i^ainst the absolutism of 
the Church. It rebelled against hierarchy and despotism in 
Church, state and society; against superstition and ignor- 
ance in thought; against hypocrisy in morals. As often, the EvflMweU 
price of freedom was anarchism in social order, atheism and ''^^^ 
skepticism in thought, and license in morals. Establishing thu iudiec- 
as its fundamental principle a complete reliance upon human '^'™«d™> 
understanding and reason, the early movement opposed all 
ancient abuses, and along with these all forms of tyranny, 
whether in thought, in government or in morals. Finally, it 
attacked the very foundations of all the institutions, especially 
of state and Church, through which such authority was ex- 
ercised. Thus it taided to eliminate for the time being much 
that was woven into the very texture of a staUe society and 
is ever essential to it. Through human reason alone was 
any true estimate of life now to be fonnulated and human 
happiness attained. 

The aim of the Enlightenment was to liberate the mind Tbeainuof 
from the dominance of supernatural terrorism; to establish ^^^j^f^'" 
the moral personality of the individual, independoit of ecclesi- 
astical and social forms; to demonstrate the intellectual free- 
dom and sufficiency of man; to destroy the terrorisms over 
the feelings, the absolutism over thought, the tyranny over luchiratter 
action, exercised especially by the Church, and, as supplement- j^ 
ing the Church, the monarchy. The Enlightenment asserted 
a supreme faith in the reason of the individual, in justice in 
the state, in toleration in religious :beliefs, in liberty in political 
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action, and in the rights of man. The entire period was ccai- 
trolled by a profound belief in the prerogative of the individual, 
his right to individual judgment^ and to the determination 
of every question uninfluenced by the beliefs and superstitions 
of the Church and the traditions of society. Freedom of 
thought, liberty of conscience, sufficiency of reason for the 
conduct of life, were thus the watchwords and the keys c^ 
interpretation of this eighteenth-century movement. 

However, there was another side to the Enlightenment: 
Voltaire and his co-workers of the early half of the century 
were no less aristocrats than those aristocrats of privilege 
whom they opposed. They held that the lower classes were 
not amenable to reason, that they were incapable of being 
educated, that they were but little above the savages, and 
consequently that for them religion had a legitimate function. 

The thought-movement of the early part of the century 
was aristocratic, because it was rati<maUstic. It aimed to 
secure the culture of the few, the overthrow of narrow tradi- 
tion and dogmatism in the lives of those who controlled society* 
and the control of reason among the educated class. It would 
substitute a new aristocracy of intelligence and wealth for 
the old aristocracy of family, of position and of the Church. 
It possessed a cleverness, a wit, a brilliancy, that contrasted 
favorably with the narrowness and dullness oi the old. But 
it was for the chosen few, and had no regard for the masses, 
sunk in degradation and overwhelmed by wrongs and tyranny. 
While the tUuminati opposed tyranny and oppression in human 
thought, they yet aspired to profit by participation in the 
social and political privileges of the few. There was a sdif- 
ishness and inconsistency about it all, that but made more 
glaring the injustice to the many who must support the privi- 
legr^ of the few. 

Hence this early intellectual movement inevitably degaier- 
ated into selfish indifference, into skepticism and into the 
itilted formalism cf a polished but artificial society. AH 



this was rational oiougli, to be sure, but through its artifi- 
ciality it had lost all approach to a natural mode of living, 
and through its cosmopolitanism, all national and local feeling. 
The propaganda of the Enhghtenment had been confined 
to no one country. Literature in the vernacular first came 
to be cosmopolitan through Locke, Pope and the novelists 
of England, through Voltaire and the encyclopedists of France 
and the philosophers of Germany. The teamed class, affect- 
ing superiority by virtue of their stilted wisdom, now shunned 
simplicity as a mark of vulgarity, and naturalness as a mark 
oi irratitmality. The fonnaUsm of morality into which the c*p«cUUj oi 
Pietistic and Puritanic morality degenerated is well illustrated ^^^ "* 
in the En^ish novels d the eighteenth century, such as those 
oi Richardson. The formalism of the Enlightenment is equally 
well illustrated in the conception of morality, of politeness 
and of sympathy revealed in Lord Chesterfield's Letters. The 
later eighteenth century, weary of the fonnaUsm of both move- 
ments, became, under the leadership of Rousseau, directed 
to a new purpose. 

THE NATURALISTIC PHASE OF THE EIGHTEEKTH- With the 
CENTURY MOVEMENT. — Until the middle of the century, ut^^ 
philosophy and " reason " omcentrated most of their attacks j****! "- 
upon the Church. After the middle of the century, criticism a^^r^TOn 
was directed toward the evils of the social and political organi- 
zation of life. The earlier aim was to destroy the existing abuses; 
the latter rather toward building up an ideal society. 

But there were other more fundamental distinctions between lUttoo- 
the two movements. The "rule of reason "had come to be for J^j^^ 
many no less a tyranny than the rule of authority. As opposed nuum 
to the earlier rationalistic belief, the view was now urged that the 
senses were not always to be depended upon, and that reason was 
not always infallible. On the other hand, the emotions, as true 
expressions of our nature and as opposed to the selfish calcula- 
tions of reason, were rather to be followed as the guide to ri^t 
conduct. The movement ai the latter half of the century looked 
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towud die improvement of the masses of the people, as the 
foimer had resulted in the formation of an intellectual aris- 
tocracy. 
ItMiHeaa Voltaire was the leader in the first movement, because of his 

v^S^*" brilliant intellectual power and his far-reaching ratifmalism; 
Rousseau was the leader in the second, because of his deep 
emotionalism and his profound sympathy for the people. " li 
it is an explanation fA the popularity of Voltaire that he said what 
most were thinking, then we may say that Rousseau was popular 
because he gave the most perfect expression to what others were 
feeling." * The early movement had led to freedom of the in< 
tellect, but yet had tolerated for selfish reasons the formalism 
and arbitrary authority of social institutions. 
Led partly by personal feeling and partly by sympathy for the 
^!^^^^^^^ common lot, Rousseau revolted most violently against the glaring 
in democncr social inequalities of his age. He propounded in place of die old 
law of reason the new gospel of faith in nature, in the common man, 
and in man's ability to work out his own good in life. Contrasted 
with the majesty of the monarchy, the gayety and luxuriousness 
of the lives of the nobility, the brilliancy of society, La Bruy^ 
drew a picture of " certain wild animals, male and female, 
scattered over the fields, black, livid, all burnt by the sun, bound 
to the earth that they dig and work with imconqtierable perti* 
nacity; they have a sort of articulate voice, and when they rise 
on their feet, they show a human face, and, in fact, are men." 
Quotmg this, Morley adds: "There is no reason to think that 
Voltaire ever saw this gaunt and tremendous spectacle. Rous- 
seau was its first voice. Since him the reorganization of die 
relations of men has never faded from the si^t either of states- 
men or philosophers with visions keen enough to admit to their 
eyes even what they dreaded and execrated in their hearts. 
Voltaire's task was different and preparatory. It was to make 
popular the genius and authority of reason." * 

> WiUeit in Afkm't CamAtidp Hittery, Vd. Vm, p. aS. 
• VaVairt, pp. ay-aS. 
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The task of the second half-century, under the leadership of Caniiast 
Rousseau, was to develop a new faith in man, to work out a new ^^^ 
ideal in life, to infuse a new spirit into society, and to reestablish iiithodo]^ 
a basis for religion in man's nature. When we take the old ^„jj^ ^^ 
period of religious orthodoxy and the new naturalism, each at its lutuiiiiwn 
best, we find a profound difference between them. " Faith in 
a divine power, devout obedience to its supposed will, hope <rf 
ecstatic, unspeakable reward, these were the springs of the old 
movement. Undivided love of our fellows, steadfast faith in 
human nature, steadfast search after justice, firm aspiration 
toward improvement, and generous contentment in the hope 
that others may reap whatever reward may be, these are the 
springs of the new." * 

A further difference between the rationalistic and the natural- Contrut be 
istic movements, as personified by Voltaire and Rousseau, is E'rjS>tei»- 
seen in the attitude of these two men toward religion. Voltaire '^"^ ■^ 
held that all religion was an illusion to the believer and a decep- i^ ^ Mti- 
tion by the priesthood. The naturalists rejected both the skep- *^ mwud 
ticism of the illuminati and the old ecclesiasticism which they 
considered to be the superstition of orthodoxy. They formulated 
a " natural religion," which included the morality of Christianity 
but excluded more or less completely the supernatural element. 
The criticism of this natural religion does not concern us here, 
any more than does a criticism of the position of the skeptics. 
But it is important to note that the naturalists believed in reUgion "Natuni 
as an essential part of human society because it was an essential '*''«'^" 
part of human experience. The attitude of the Revolutionary 
Convention is a just commentary on the difference between tht 
two movements in this respect. The Convention aE&nned the 
belief of the French nation in a Supreme Being and in the 
immortality of the soul, and accepted the confession of the Savoy- 
ard Vicar (from the Entile, Bk. IV) as the established faith. 
Skepticism and atheism were pronounced to be aristocratic and 
not to be endured. 

* Morley, Rottti mm, Vol. I. Intvod. 



The dvOiu- The general conception of civilization held by Voltaire and 
^^teo- ^^ associates eliminated religion; permitted the populace no 
mentbeid lights; had no sympathy with the masses; erected a polished, 
wbekcwie intellectual society, preserving its identity by a cold formalism 
and its morality by a punctilious observance of stiS rules; 
accepted reason as a guide in thought, materialism as a stand- 
ard in morality, and self-interest as the principle of action. Hn 
this conception of society is to be found the animus of Rous- 
seau's contention that civilization is a curse. 
Ataiy^d JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU. — In Rousseau's character 
^°J"^'* there was an extraordinary combinaticai, of strength and weak- 
ness, of truth and falsity, of that which is attractive with that 
which is repulsive. Consequently to estimate aright the ideas 
and purposes of the man, to understand the movement in thought 
and in institutional organization which owes much of its in- 
tensity to Rousseau's teachings, one must lay aside all prejudices 
in considering the man himself and the form in which he ex- 
pressed his ideas. This b especially necessary if (me is to guii 
any conception of the bearing of his teachings on the develop, 
ment ol educational thought. Rousseau possessed an un- 
Hii tr*iu of usual power of embodying great ideas in words, but a very slight 
"^ ability to realize them in action. Clear insight, great sympathy, 

litde accurate knowledge, and less disciplined power of the mind 
HUinfluenM constituted his mental equipment. He gave an impetus to 
ideas less effectively expressed by many others, that has made 
him one oi the most powerful factors in all history. Napoleon 
said that without him the French Revolution would no! have 
occuiied. He was the first to preach effectively the gospel o' the 
common man and gave to him an education as a right of bir.H. 
He caused a more complete revolution in educational thought 
and practice than any man or group of men that we have had 
to consider. 

Rousseau was bom (1712) at Geneva, which at that time was 
roiowned for its intellectual and moral vigor, ti this city, the 
home of Calvinism, there prevuled an earnestness of mora] 



life, purity of domestic relations, ^mplicity of social order, and inEueoce d 
freedom in govemmoit, that were in sharp contrast with the ^^'^" 
luxury, artificiality and immorality of life at Paris, where Rous- Rowou'j 
seau later made his residence. His training in early years was 
one of indulgence. When very young, he was taught to read, 
and devoted his eariy years to the unrestricted devouring of Hi»e«* 
romances. This experience fixed in him a native tendency to 
sentimentality and even to sensuality. A few years of more 
formal education, very indifferently attended to, failed to make Hii«iiK» 
any radical change in his character thus early formed. At "^ 
twelve we find him appr^iticed to a trade, where, according to 
his own accoimt, he learned more of deceit, idleness and dia- 
bcmesty than he did of craftsmanship. Four years later, still 
consulting only the whims of sentiment, he became a common 
vagabond. This life, continued for several years, had the merit Htofii* 
of strengthening both his love for, and his knowledge of, nature. 
The emotions and senses yet remained the chief channels of 
influence. A full meal, a bottle of wine and the hospitality of 
a priest, whom he later immortalized as the Savoyard Wcsi, 
led to a -'conversion" in religion. This chance incident shaped 
the life of Rousseau for years. 

Our only interest in following even thus far the details of the hii doctrina 
life of Rousseau is to indicate that his ideals of education grew ^^^^j. 
out of tiis own life. Li his life and in his theories, the emotions ence 
rather than the reason dominate; natural instincts and desires 
are supreme. Out of the experience of his life, he later teaches 
that moral and religious ideas cannot develop in early child- 
hood, that more is to be derived from association with nature 
than from commimion with books or from the intelligence (rf 
others, that proper development can come only by removing all 
restrictions and allowing natural tendencies to have full sway. 

When about forty his aimless, meaningless existence became Social w- 
possessed of a great idea which gave point to his sentimental J^J'j^ 
vaporings and to his emotional prejudices and beliefs. Hiis idea purpowto 
throu^ him was to revolutionize the social structure of his ^^^* 
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adopted country as well as to modify profoundly that of manj 
others, and when apjdted to education was to create a new epoch 
therein as well. lit brief, the idea was simple and now com- 
monplace enou^. It was that human happiness and human 
welfare are the natural rights of every individual, Dot the special 
possession of a favored class ; and that legitimate social organi- 
zation and education exist but to bring about the realization 
of this desideratum. To this he added as a main argument, 
— the fuse which was to explode the bomb, — that science, art, 
government, education as then constituted prevented this reali- 
zation and hence were objects for destruction, 
rhequettion DOCTRIHE OP THE "NATURAL STAra." — In 1749, 
J*i^^ coming by chance across the theme for a prize essay propounded 
the doctrine, by the Dijou Academy, Rousseau was seized with what he 
^j"*,, terms an inspiration. The theme was formulated in the 
question: "Has the restoration of the sciences contributed 
to purify or corrupt maimers? " Rousseau's answer was 
the negative one elaborated in the doctrine of the " natural 
state." This idea was much discussed during this period 
and by some even given the same form as that now propoimded 
by Rousseau. But, unlike others, Rousseau furnished in 
defense of this thesis an emotional fervor and a literary st;^ 
that carried conviction. To him belongs the honor vH secur- 
ing its popular acceptance. Rousseau did but little more 
than idealize his remembrance of the simple Genevan life 
and society, together with that of his own aimless, emotional 
life. As we recognize the primitive man to be, so certainly 
by his own showing was Rousseau in his worst moments. 
Merits and " ^T^%> faithless, slanderous, thievish, indecent, cruel, a)w- 
demeritiof ardly, selfish." But this life had its positive side also; it was 
'p^tive entirely spontaneous; it was simple, happy, contented, earnest, 
••^ honest — in the sense <rf true to life. Compared with the 

life which Rousseau ouitrasted it with, — the formal, super- 
ficial, selfish, and to him inhuman life of Parisian society, — 
the life BCGOrd'Ttg to !Utur* bad much to conmiend it. Much 
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of the unattractiveness of the life of nature was due to the iwfommi*. 
lack of that sophistication so characteristic of the social life ^^^J^ 
of the times and was more than counterbalanced by its gen- of efght- 
uineness. Its strength lay in its recognition of the worth of J^ ^i^^ 
the individual on his own merits, in the bond of sympathy 
which it recognized as the universal solvent, in its passion 
for freedom and for independence from the trammels of usage, 
tradition and tyranny. 

Rousseau had now spent several years in contact, though Sounuu'i 
not in sympathy, with the society of culture, wealth and posi- "^7^ 
don. On the other hand, he had mingled with that circle able and 
of powerful intellects, centered aroimd Voltaire, which con- ^^^ 
trolled the new thought and influenced most of the political 
and social hierarchies of Europe. With neither of these so- 
cieties had he any sympathy. The one principle which be 
htmestly lived up to throughout his life was the democratic 
one, — his feeling for the common man, his belief in the worth 
of the individual. It was this hollow and insincere, though 
brilliant, wealthy and " cultured " society that vras before 
him when he produced his essays and those works of the fol- 
lowing thirteen years, ending with the Emile, which were 
to render him famous and to revolutionize society. 

Rousseau's second essay On the Origin oj InequalUy among 1^ Second 
Men, is devoted largely to an imaginary description of the ^ 

state of society among primitive men. The idea of this dis- 
course leads to that of Rousseau's chief political treatise, 
the Social Contact. In this the basal doctrines of the French Political as- 
Revolution as well as of our own Declaration of Independence J^^J^^^ 
are set forth. Government is the result of a "contract" the natural 
among the people, by which some are given delegated power """ 
to rule, while the remainder of the people give to the govern- 
ing class some service in return for services performed. Govern- 
ment, thus formed by agreement, can be dissolved when the 
parties no longer agree. It is to be noted that the conception 
of the " natural state " is modified in the Social Contract. 
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It is no longer the life of the sav^e that is ideal, bat ibe 13a 
in society organized under the nik of the people. In this 
state the simple tastes and wants of the masses dominate, 
and an aristocracy with its ill-gained wealth, leisure time 
and selfish indulgence is wanting. Such a society can devote 
itself to the development of an ideal life, wherein the " natural 
man " is not hampered, freedom is not lost, and the arts and 
sciences of polite society are undeveloped. 

Just as the great doctrines of liberation of the common 
man find their origin in the teachings of Rousseau, so also 
do the great educational doctrines of the liberation (^ the 
child. As the Social Contract contains the germs of the Ameri- 
can Constitution, so the Emile contains the germinal ideas 
of the kindergarten, of modem elementary school work and 
of the entire modem conception of education. 

THE " tmLE " AND EDUCATION ACCORDIHG TO NA- 
TUltE. — In this long tale, part novel, part didactic exposition, 
Rousseau describes the education of the youth appropriate to his 
ideal society. The child is taken from his parents and the 
schools, isolated from society, and put into the hands of an 
ideal tutor, who brings him up in contact with nature's beauties 
and nature's wonders. In this treatise, " education accordii^ 
to nature " receives its fullest exposition. 

Thretfold Heaning of Nature in the " Emile." — Li the open- 
ing sentence of the work the fundamental principle is stated: 
" Everything is good as it comes from the hand of the author of 
nature; but everything degenerates in the hands of man." 
While Rousseau is not consistent in his use of the term nature, 
and employs it, as is frequently done by others, in a very vague 
way, yet one of three definite meanings can usually be assi^ed 
to it. 

The first and fundamental meaning of " nature " in the Enale, 
as in Rousseau's other writings, is the social (me. In the Social 
Contract he shows how a state of high culture can be based upon 
a truer political principle, and thus a nobler type of social life 



than that of the eighteenth century may be evolved. In the 
Emile he describes an education based, not on the forms of 
society, (si the meaningless traditions of the school, and on an 
oitiie ignorance of chUdhood, but on a kno^riedge of the true 
nature of man. As in the Social Contract he taught that the 
only rights of man were those found in the laws of his own nature ; 
so, according to the Emile, education is to be guided by these 
same laws. The " natural man " is not the sanrage man, but 
man governed and directed by the laws of his own nature. Such 
laws are discoverable, as are the laws of any other portion 
<rf nature, through investigation. This being the primary 
meaning of education according to nature, an opposition to 
society follows as a corollary. " We must choose between 
maiung a man and a citizen, for we cannot make both at once." 
But it must be understood that in making this statement Rous- 
seau bad primarily in mind the civilization of the eighteenth 
century. 

A second meaning given to " nature " is that the instinctive "Nature" 
judgment, primitive emotions, natural instincts, " first impres- ^^^^ 
sions," are more trustworthy as a basb for action than are rignificuw 
reflection, or the experience that comes from association with 
others. " Before this alteratitm (by habits of thought and judg- 
ment acquired from others), thb disposition is what I call our 
nature." Hence Rousseau is constantly attacking the formation 
of " habits " in education. "The only habit which the child 
should be allowed to form is to contract no habit whatever," 
he says. Habit, in the sense of primary dispositi<m unaltered 
by enlightetmient or by su^estion from others, is to be followed. 
Habit, in its usual significance, as that fixed method of action 
which is acquired by direct imitation, or by suggestion from 
vtheis, is t& be shunned. 

The thurd sense in which " nature" is used, is to indicate in- 
animate and subhuman nature. The mal-education which comes 
horn man is to be counteracted by contact, fearless and inti- 
mate, with animals, with plants, and with physical phenomena 
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and forces of all kinds. Rousseau was a " lover of nature,* 
and through his teachings began a movement of finer and fuUn 
appreciation of nature, which found its expression in a wide 
school of literature both on the continent and in England. 
Rousseau's conception, however, based upon a wholly misan- 
thropic view of the life of man in society, was not quite so geniaL 
It led to complete isolation from society and to the preference 
for the life of the recluse. Both morally and physically he held 
that " Cities are the graves of the human species." 

negative Education. — The prevailii^ conception of human 
nature, and especially of child nature, reinforced by both educa- 
tional and religious teachings, was diametrically opposed to that 
of Rousseau. Human nature was considered essentially bad. 
The purpose of religious training as well as of education in gen- 
eral was to eradicate the original nature and to replace it by 
one shaped under man's direction. Rousseau opposed th^ 
idea with the following principle: "The first education, then, 
should be purely negative. It consists, not in teaching the 
principles of virtue or truth, but in guarding the heart gainst 
vice and the mind against error." With him the entire educa- 
tion of the child was to come from the free development of his 
own nature, his own powers, his own natural inclinations. His 
will was not to be thwarted. 

By this negative education, expounded in most startling 
paradoxes, Rousseau did not maintain that there should be no 
education at all; but that there should be one very different 
in kind from the accepted educational practices. In one of his 
letters in defense of the Emile against the many stacks made 
upon it, the author wrote: " I call a positive education one that 
tends to form the mind prematurely, and to instruct the child in 
the duties that belong to a man. I call a negativfi education 
one that tends to perfect the organs that are the instruments of 
knowledge before giving this knowledge directly; and that 
endeavors to prepare the way for reason by the proper exercise 
of the senses. A negative education does not mean a time ol 



idleness; far from it. It does not give virtue, it protects from cntiniuid 
vice; it does not inculcate truth, it protects from error. It ^^df^ 
disposes the child to take the path that will lead him to truth, or«stenient 
when he has reached the age to understand it; and to goodness, £^[^^„ 
when he has acquired the faculty of recognizing and loving it." 

It is owing to this negative and critical form in which his 
ideas are stated, that Rousseau is so difficult to interpret, and that 
his educational ideas are held to be of little importance and in- 
fluence. He can be understood only in the li^t of the times 
in which he wrote. 

Education from On« to Five. — The substance of his teach- Avoid cua- 
iogs concerning this first period is a condemnation of the ^K^IS^^ot 
customary restrictions of swaddling clothes, of restraints on dtUdhood 
freedom, and of indoor life; of the thwarting of natm:al inclina- 
tions and desites, and of punishment for acts before the child 
can have any conception of wrong or of why punishment is 
given. It includes extravagant praise oF life in &e country, (A 
beedom, of sports and games, and of exercise. "The weaker Commenda 
the body, the more it commands; the stronger it is, the better it ^^^j^ 
obeys. All the sensual passions find lodgment in effeminate 
bodies." " All wickedness comes from weakness. A child is 
bad only because he is weak; make him strong and he will be wbasiiof 
good. He who can do everything does nothing bad." Little f?^!lJJ^ 
attention is to be paid to his intellectual and moral development, derdopment 
Effort should be made, even, to restrict his vocabulary. " It 
is a great disadvantage for him to have more words than ideas, 
and to know how to say more things than be can think." 

Education from Five to Twelve. — This, " the most Moral train- 
critical period of human life," is to be controlled by the 1"^^^^^ 
ttro principles that education should be negative and that cooae- 
moral training should be by natural consequences. In- 'i"^"^' 
stead of attempting, as is on^narily done, to give the child 
all sorts of ideas, nothing at all should be done toward 
molding or forcing his mind. Childhood is for its own sake. 
" Nature desires that children should be children before they 
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aie men." The child need not be taught to read, thou^ prob- 
ably he will pick this up on bis own accord. He will bardl; 
know what a book is. " Exercise the body, the organs, the 
iDteiiectuii senses and powers, but keep the soul lying fallow as bng as you 
'?^°'5I can," is his advice. While the child knows nothing of books 

through ' ^ 

utuni and of that which passes for knowledge, " on the other hand he 
*"*"*• judges, foresees, reasons on everything which is directly re- 
lated to him; " for this education is to be largely a traioing of 
the senses, such as can be gained by intimate contact with the 
forces and phenomena of nature. He measiues, weighs, counts, 
compares, draws conclusions, tests inferences, discovers prin- 
ciples. 
AdoiMcencs, Education from Twelve to Fifteeo. — This is the one period 
^^P^^** in life in which the strength of the individual is greater than 
educuioD: his needs. As intellectual trainmg has for its general re- 
^;jf^^°"" suit the multiplication of wants without any corresponding 
greater thui development of power adequate to meet those needs, this is 
the one period in life in which greatest stress can be laid 
upon the acquisition of knowledge. But, after all, there are 
comparatively few things to be known that are of value. 
CuiiMi9 or Curiodty — that ardor for knowledge which comes from nat- 
^||^2^"^ ural desires and not from the desire to be considered wise — 
is the sole motive and the sole guide. The test of all is its 
practical use. "Let us then reject from our primary stud- 
ies those branches of knowledge for which man has not a 
natural taste, and let us limit ourselves to those which in- 
stinct leads us to pursue," is Rousseau's statement of a principle 
far more widdy accepted in this day than in his own. There 
Sookknowl- is little of " book knowledge " even in this period. Robinson 
'^^mat Crusoe, a study of " life according to nature," is the chief 
book recommended. Knowledge is to be clearly distinguished 
from truth and the useItU from both. 

Among other things, Emile has learned a trade, " less for 
the sake of knowing the trade than for overcoming the preju- 
dices which despise it." In his I<mg discussion^ of the 
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importance of the manual and industrial activities in educa- Muuaitnd 
tion, Rousseau emphasizes many of the social advantages^ ^a'iog,^ 
without comprehending at all the psychological advantages putof«du- 
that are so emphasized at present. At the end of this period 
" Emile is industrious, temperate, patient, firm, and full of 
courage. ... He has little knowledge, but what he has is 
really his own; he knows nothing by halves. . . . Do you 
think that a chHd who has thus reached his fifteenth year 
has lost the years preceding? " 

Education from Rfteen to Twenty. — Hitherto Emile's Period of 
body, senses and brain have been formed; it is now time °^ 
that his heart should be shaped. Hitherto the child has 
been educated solely for himself and by himself; self-love 
has been the controlling motive; self-perfection, self-develop- 
ment, the ultimate end. Now the youth is to be educated for 
life with others and is to be educated in social relationships. 
Love for others becomes the controlling motive; emotional 
development and moral perfection, the goal. 

Rousseau first called attention to the transc^dent impor- EducmUoiui 
tance of the period of adolescence in education. "At this ^STiId" 
stage the ordinary course of educatiwi ends; but strictly speak- ie«entperio<i 
ing here tme's should begin." Up to this time Emile has 
not heax brought, save indirectly, into contact with others; 
he has not had to adapt himself to the conduct and interests 
of others; he has known no motives save those of self-interest 
and curiosity. He has probably never even heard the name 
of God. Now his education is to be strictly moral and religious. 
Previous attachments for persons have been merely the result 
of habitual association; now they are based on imity in sym- 
pathy and upon emotional experience. The whole character 
of his education changes. "The study proper for man is 
that of his relatitms. While he knows only his physical ex- 
istence, he should solely study his relations to things; this is 
the employment of his childhood. Whai he begins to feel 
bis moral existence, he ought th^i to inquire after his relations 
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to mankind; for this is the proper occupation of his whok 
life, beginning from the period which we have now reached." 
Bub of Self-love, in which are latent both good and evil, is now to 

^%fai»*' ^ turned irrevocably toward the good. The basis of aQ this 
cducuioD to is the emoti(Hial life. " From the first movements of the 
the«»i>- " heart, arise the first utterances of the conscience; and, from 
tfoaaiiutuM the first feelings of love and hate, spring the first notions dL 
good and evil." This training was to be secured in the earlier 
period by the preservation of his native modesty through 
the n^ative training. So now, not through precept, but 
through contact with men, thiou^ the example of his tutor, 
through the study of history, is this development to be secured. 
LewiirDg " I do not grow weary of repeating that all the lessons of yotmg 
'^^ rasa, should be given in action rather than in words. Let 
them learn nothing in books that can be taught them by ex- 
perience." And yet Rousseau was far from preachii^ the 
dangerous doctrine that one should learn to avoid evil through 
No necMdtjF experience of its consequences. " There is no ethical knowl- 
endcfTihe ^8* whJch cauBot be acquired through the experience (rf 
evil, to know Others or through one's own. In case the experience is dan- 
queDCM° gerous, instead of making it ourselves, we draw the lesson 
from history. When the trial is without consequences, it is 
wdl for the young man to remain exposed to it." Thus, 
EmUe is taught not only to shun evil, but to do good. Es- 
pecially the poor and the oppressed call for his sympathy 
and his assistance. While he is firm in the assertion of his 
own rights, and b quick to the defense and protection of others, 
he is an exponent of the virtues of peace. "The spirit of 
peace is the effect of his education." 
ReiiBkiui In a similar way Emile receives his religious educaticm. " At 

the age of fifteen, he did not know that he had a soul, and 
perhaps at eighteen it is not yet time for him to bs informed 
KcUgioiu of it ; for if be leams it too soon, he runs the risk of never know- 
to^^^ ing it." This last clause contains the underlying principle of 
Iem his teaching concerning religious education. Otherwise, the 
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religious ideas which the child gets are mere forms, verbal 
imitations, worthless so far as real experience is concerned. 

SOME PERMANENT RESULTS OF ROUSSEAU'S IN- Theeneact 
FLUENCE. The Education of Natural Interests vs. the Educa- ^•t'tdu- 
tion of Artificial Effort. — The fundamental theories of Rous- c«aon*i 
seau can be given briefly. Education is a natural, not an arti- " 

ficial, process. It is a development from within, not an accretion 
from without. It comes through the workings of natural ld- 
stincts and interests, and not through response to external force. 
It is an expansion of natural powers, not an acquisition of in- 
formation. It is life itself, not a preparation for a future state 
remote in interests and characteristics from the life of childhood. 

The old conception of education aimed to remake the nature Contrast 
of the child by forcing upon him the traditional or customary li^^"!!^* 
way of thinking, of doing, and even of emotional reaction. It eduotKui 

substituted for the instinctive or " natural " reaction of the child ^ ^ ^ 

dotninant 
those artificial reactions developed through many generations "torm«i" 
of religious, intellectual and social formalism. Human a£fec- ^^^^ 
tions were evil, and hence the heart was to be separated from tion 
the objects of natural desire. Human senses were untrust- 
worthy, and hence could not be made the basis of knowledge 
or of instruction. Human inclinations and instincts, springing 
from a nature depraved in its essence, were toward the evil and 
were to be eradicated. Natural interests, as expressions of the 
nature which both education and religion sought to repress and 
make over, were to be shunned in all educational processes. 
To the extent that an activity or task was difficult to perfonn ReHgio uan' 
intellectually and was distasteful emotionally, to this extent it ^^^^ 
possessed educational value. The first step in the moral edu- chOdDUute 
cation was to " break the will of the child," which in its per- ^Ih'^lhe 
verseness but represented the evil of human nature. This traditioMi 
was to be followed in his social and moral education by the con- ^^^ 
slant effort to mold the child into the artificial forms of conduct 
satisfactory to the judgment of the adult, even though such forms 
might conceal motives contradictory to the external expression. 
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As seen in the preceding chapter, the dominant psycholo^cal 
views implied the same attitude. The mind as a bundle of 
faculties was to be developed by exercising these various powers 
upon appropriate tasks whose value consisted in the difficulties 
they offered. These faculties were considered to have no 
necessary connection with 
one another, hence these 
disciplines were separate 
and distinct things. The 
highest of the faculties 
— the reasoning power^ 
was to be developed by 
appropriate discipline in 
mathematics, logical dis- 
putations and the lan- 
guages. But the faculty 
upon which all the others 
depended, was the mem* 
cry. Discipline of the 
memory, then, took pre- 
cedence above ail other 
exercises. The best train- 
ing for the memory was 
afforded by the mastery 
of material which had 
no inherent interest for the child. 

The social ideals of the time favored this same view. The 
child WES considered but a miniature adult — of no value and of 
no rights until he could mimic the way of the adult. In this 
most artificial of all ages, in dress, in manners, in deportment, in 
pleasures, the child was molded on the pattern of >\is s^iiois. 
Previous to the Rousseau period, the child as he appeared in 
literature was merely the adult viewed through the wrong aid of 
the telescope. He spoke as an adult, thought as an adult, acted 
as an adult. EklucationaUy he studied the same subjects as tbe 
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adult, — preSminentiy the languages; approached them froin the 
same logical point of view, through formal grammar; mastered 
them through sheer effort of memory ; made the same formal use 
of them, in the same artificially organized Ufe. 

All the subsidiary precepts of Rousseau were but concrete 
applications of his one general protest against this entire con- ^^^^^ 
ception of education. "Take the reverse of the accepted prac- oi^teto 
tice, and you will almost always do right," he advised. Hence ^^^^ ^^^ 
he reiterated in a variety of forms the thought that, " Whatever 
may happen, abandon everything rather than have the child's Tbeeduc*- 
tasks become irksome; for howmuch he leamsisof noaccoimt, Si^ 
but coily that he does nothing agamst his wiU." Thus in Rous- 
seau is found the negation of the conception of education of the Negation <a 
Renaissance and of all of its subsequent development. S^Sm" 

The Conception of Education as a Process — as the process ofcdontiaa 
of living — follows as a corollary from the preceding. Being 
a process, it lasts throughout life, or at least from birth to adult Education 
life, and finds its meaning for any particular stage, not in a ^^I^^^ 
future state, but in the process itself. dereiopmeiit 

or growth 
"What must we think," he asks, "of that barbarous educatltHi, which 
sacrifices the present to the uncertain future, which loads a child with 
chains of every sort, and be^a by making him miserable In order ta 
prepare for him, long in advance, aome pretended happiness which It li 
probable he will never enjoy?" 

Education is no longer a procedure, — artificial, harsl«, 
imsympathetic, repressive of all natural inclinations, — by 
which the child as a little man is made into a big man through 
the bands of the teacher. But, through allowing natural forces 
to have their way, it is the process of development into an en- 
joyable, rational, harmoniously balanced, useful, and hence 
natural life. The end is reached, not with adult life, but with 
each succeeding day, whenever life has its natiu^ activities, its 
appropriate duties and its correspondmg satisfactions. 

A amplification of the Educational Process follows. If 
education as an artificial nrocedure, as a making over of the 
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PtotattJ child at the hands of man on the model conventionalized by 
aumUb^ society, is d<Hie away with, the highly elaborated artificial 
■impieuid methods of instruction have no further use. 

"Let us tnnsfonn our aensations into ideas, but let us not jump ib 

Oblect ruptfy from sensible objects to ioteUectual objects; for it is tbiou^ the 

'"'^^''^ first that we are to reach the seoond. la the fiist movement of dbe mind, 

let the aenses always be the guides; let there be no books but tbe worid 

and no other instructioii than facts. The child who reads does not think, 

— he merel7 reads; he is not lecdving instruction but learning words." 

iXnciKudr' The latter criticism is as pertinent in regard to much of 
°**"^ school work now as in the days of Rousseau. He would have 
geography learned in the woods and fields, by the observa- 
tion of the position of the sim and the earth, by the study of 
the stream, the rain and the changes of temperature; astron- 
omy by the study of the heavenly bodies; botany by the 
study of plants; the necessary facts and fundamental prin- 
ciples of physics and chemistry hv observation and experi- 
mentation; mathematics as it is needed in these other activities 
and m economic relations; history alone through reading. 
Studfofdl Geography, history and all subjects were to begin at home; 
JLj^** only that which can be thoroughly comprehended should 
luuM be attempted, and only that which is mastered should be passed 

over. " In general, never substitute the sign for the thing 
itself, save when it is impossible to show the thing; for the 
^gn absorbs the attention of the child and makes him forget 
the thing represented." Most widely heralded educational 
discoveries or reforms of the present are but more practical 
attempts at realizing these principles formulated by Rousseau. 
Gducadoa The Child the Positive Factor in Educatioo —To John 
(]^,^jU Locke belongs the honor of writing the first book cm educa- 
tion that deals primarily with the child; but to Rousseau 
beltHigs the honor of deriving his educatitmal theories 
from the nature of the child. It may be admitted that Rous- 
seau had little actual knowledge of child life and child nature 
and that his sympathy for childrai was pure s^timentalism, 
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vrbich was never converted into actual practice. It is true, 

nevertheless, that here for the first time education finds its 

purpose, its process and its means wholly within the child 

life and the child experience. An appropriate development 

of childhood is the purpose of each particular sti^ of educa- 

ticm; the child's nature and the child's growth are to determine 

the process; the child's experience is to furnish the means. 

AH of the pregnant reforms of Pestalozzi, of Herbart, of Froebel, 

and of the multitude of other reformers of lesser influence, 

thus find their origin in the teachings of Rousseau. In a 

similar way sympathy with childhood is emphasized as the Work « ch* 

qualification for all educational work. Made theory by Rous- b^tu^^ 

seau, made practice by Pestalozzi, sympathy with the child, ^mpttb]' 

intdlectually, morally, personally, has come to be recognized 

as an essential in the educative process^ 

The Foimdation ot the nineteenth Centur} Educa- Tbefuoda- 
ttonal Development — In Rousseau's teachings, notwith- °^^ 
standing their extravagance, is to be found the truth cauodxed 
upon which all educational devdopment of the nineteenth ^|f^^^ 
century is based. Rousseau was the prophet denouncing modera 
the evil of the dd; foretelling, yet seeing vaguely and in dis- *^"'*'°" 
torted outline, the vision of the new. He became the inspira- 
tion of those educational reformers who reduced his vagaries 
to practicable pnxedure. He was the forermmer of many 
who, all unctmscious of their indebtedness to the despised 
revolutionist, have followed in the trails he blazed until now 
th^ have become the broad highway of commcm travel. The 
three interpretations which Rousseau gave to his doctrine 
of nature mark out the lines of educational development dur- 
ing the nineteenth century. 

As nature to Rousseau meant the native instincts, tendencies, RousMin 
capacities of the human being as opposed to those acquired f^r^TS"^ 
through associatiim with his fellows, he became the forerunner psyrhokgisti 
of the educational psychologists. There grew out from this, *" '^^''^ 
especially in connection with the work of Pestalozzi, Herbart, 
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and Froebel, the most important and most fruitful develop- 
ment in the whole history of education. The fundamentel 
idea of this tendency in educational thought derived from 
Rousseau is that education is a natural process. It starts 
from natural instincts and tendoicies to action, and should 
be controlled by principles derived from the study of the child 
mind in development and of the adult mind in its fimcticm- 
ings. bi a similar way Rousseau's teaching that the edtica^ 
tional material should be the facts and phaiomoia of nature 
strongly reinforced the scientific tendency in modem education. 

Finally, in Rousseau's teaching that education should pre- 
pare the individual to live in a society wherein each should 
contribute by his own labor to his own support, should be 
bound by sympathy to all his fdlow-men and by benevolence 
to all that needed his aid, be laid the foundation for the socio- 
logical tendency in education. In his individualism he cleariy 
emphasizes the idea of a social education of a new type. Th^ 
is seen in his introduction of an occupation as a component 
part of education, in his rejection of the formal educatiot 
of the times fostered by and fostering in turn the dominant 
aristocratic classes of his day, and in his emphasis upon the 
emotional and moral as opposed to the intellectual aspect 
of education. 

EFFECT OF THE NATURALISTIC TENDEITCT UPOH 
SCHOOLS. — So profound an influence does not have its 
e£Fect on schools immediately. The effects are seen only when 
the results of these later tendencies, especially of the psycho- 
logical, are discovered. Immediately those results were ^ghl; 
ultimately they were so general as to defy measurement. 

In France, where the influence of Rousseau on thought and 
sentiment was most profound, the old regime was so thorou^y 
Intrenched in the social organization that change could come 
c«vly as a result of a violent revolution. In addition to this, the 
teachings of the Emiie were looked upon as direct attacks upon 
the aristocracy and upon the Church. Hence the vested in- 
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terests and authority of both were invoked against it. Many 
of the cahiers, or books of wrongs and grievances of the eariy 
Revolution, contain complaints and recommendations concern- 
ing schools. In general, a demand was made for a national plan 
for education. The work of the Revolution was chiefly to lay 
the basis for the institutional organization of education. Much 
was projected but little was carried out. Education was to be 
universal and to be free; but it was also to be largely political 
and social. Even this work, the discussion of which belongs 
more properly under the sociological tendency, was largely 
checktKi by the Napoleonic reaction. 

In Bngland, where Rousseau's literary influence was very inEngi»nd 
great, and where his social ideas found many converts, his ^*^n" 
educational ideas received little support. A considerable htera- dOeflj in 
ture on the subject of education, influenced more or less by ''"^"'*" 
Rousseau's ideas, now appeared, and the rather extensive 
child literature of the early nineteenth cmtury was a direct 
outgrowth of the influence of the Emiie. 

In Germany, the work of Basedow, Sabmann, Campe, and Fint reduced 
their schools was the immediate expression of the naturalistic ^ ^"0^. 
views and represents the first positive formulation in practice of •>"»" 
those revolutionary ideas given only a negative form by Rous- 
seau. 

Johann Bernard Basedow (1723-1790) gave, in his eariy Bwedow* 
career and in his irregidar course as a student, evidence of his ""^ '"'*' 
erratic though talented nature and of his unstable character. 
Becoming professor of philosophy in a Danish Academy (1753), 
he was later transferred (1763), and, though yet salaried by the 
government, was soon compelled to give up all teaching on 
account of his unorthodox views. From 1763 he deluged 
Germany for many years with a succession of publications, and 
by his persistency succeeded in making his influence fdt in 
spite of violent opposition on the part of all the traditional 
orthodox forces. For the first few years he was chiefly in- 
terested in reform in philosophical and religious teaching; most 



of his publications were of a religious character, propagating 
Rousseau's idea of natural religion and morality. Coming imdei 
the influence of the Emile, from 1767 he directed his attention 
wholly to educational reform. In 1768 he issued An Address 
to the Friends of Humanity and to Persons in Power, on Schools, 
oh Education, and its Influence on Public Happiness, which 
contained a plan for a complete system of reformed dementary 
education. Advertised through many preliminary publications, 



A "Naturalistic" School, from Basedow's £it 

supported by subscriptions from all parts of Europe from 
royalty and commonalty alike, this Eiementarwerk finally ap- 
peared in 1774. At the same time was published his Book of 
Method for Fathers and Mothers of Families and of Nations. 
This Elementary Work, for children, which appeared in four 
volumes with one hundred plates of illustrations, was a com< 
binaticoi of the ideas of Comenius, Bacon and Rousseau. It 



was the first step since the time of Comenius to improve the 
character of the work of the school through the preparation of 
appropriate text-books and the radical revisicn (A the subject- 
matter of school work. It aimed first of all to give a knowledge Hf* cdu(» 
of things and of words quite similar to the encyclopedic plan of ^ivif i^ 
the seventeenth-century reformer. This knowledge was pri- 'ooboit 
marilya knowledge of natural phenomena and forces; in the next 
placfc, a knowledge of morab and of mental phenomena; and, 
lastly, of social duties, of commerce, of economic affairs. The 
" natural methods " of Rousseau appeared as the second great 
feature of the book. Thus through the " method of experience " 
children were to be taught to read, both the vernacular and 
Latin, without weariness and without loss of time. In a similar 
way the truths of religion and of morality were to be imparted 
without the accompanying prejudices, narrowness and formal- 
ism of existing religious teaching. These volumes were socm in 
almost every home of the middle and upper class m Germany, 
just as were the Emile and the New HUoise of Rousseau in the 
preceding decade. As Basedow aimed to reform private as well 
as pubUc education, the effect of this propaganda was profound. 
Basedow and bis followers, among whom Salzmann and Campe 
were the most important, soon produced a wholly new titeratiue 
for children. As for the first time there was an education de- Ch"'''™'* 
signed wholly for children, not controlled by the needs, character 
and interests of adults, so also this was the first literature designed 
for children. 

Notwithstanding the many defects of Basedow's personality, 
and the fact that he was totally unable to carry out his own 
reform plans because he was so unpractical, Schlosser states 
that " he succeeded in effecting a complete change in the whole 
nature of education and instruction in Germany, which Rousseau 
wasabletoaccompUsh neither in his nativecountrynorin France." 

The PhUanthropinum} — In 1774 was founded the long- 

* A concrete description of tbe woA of tbe Philanthropinum, tiaDsltited from 
VoD Sanmer, U to b« found in Batnard'c GerMoi* rMcAtrt aitJEtfuMfoM-, p. 46J, 
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heralded institution, erected to illiistrate the principles of re- 
formed education and termed the PhJlanthropinum. This 
institution at Dessau was the par^it of many others, more cr 
less short lived, but existing long enough to exert a profound 
influence on the education of children throu^out the Teutcaiic 
countries. 

The fundamental idea of the reform was " education according 
to nature," which was interpreted to mean that childrt^i should 
be treated as children, not as adults; that languages should be 
tau^t by conversational methods, not through grammatical 
studies; that physical exercises and games should find a place 
in the child's educati(m ; that early training should be connected 
with " motion and noise," since chOdren naturally love these; 
that each child should be taught a handicraft for reasons partly 
educational, partly social; that the vernacular rather than the 
classical languages should constitute the chief subject-matter 
of education ; that instruction should be connected with realities 
rather than with words. 

The strong emphasis up<Mi the training of teachers reacted 
favorably up(m the entire German schoc4 system. The intro- 
duction of " turning, planing and carpoitering " into the 
regular course of study of the Philanthropinum for educational 
purposes is the earliest practical recognition of the purely 
educational value of po^tive character to be found in manual 
work. School instruction from objects and from pictures here 
found general use in a system of schools. The connection be- 
tween the out-of-door life and the process of instruction was 
made more intimate. The principle that all instruction has a 
of moral because a practical outcome, and that formal moral in- 
struction is of little value vhea not thus connected, was em- 
bodied in their work. It will be rec<^ized that all of these 
ideas are worked out more explicitly by later reformers, especially 
Herbart, Pestalozd and FrocbeL 
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The dombance of arbitnu; authority, ezcrdsed hj absolutism h 
govemmait, orthodoxy in religioii, traditioDal classicism and the disd- 
plinaiy oonceptkni in educaUon, produced during the eighteenth centuiy 
a Tehement and revoludonaiy reactioo. The earlier aspect of this move- 
meat, known as the Illumination or the Enlightenment, was largely 
intellectual and aristocratic. It included a rationalistic revolt against 
orthodox religious views, an aristocratic revolt against absolutism in 
Church and state, a. revolt against Puritanism in morals. It resulted 
in a skeptidsm in religion, a cynical formalism or polished immorality 
in conduct, and an aristocratic indifference to the rights and needs of 
the masses. The revolutionary tendency' in the latter half of the century 
became known as the Naturalistic Movement, and was emotional rather 
than intellectual, democratic rather than aristocratic, and was directed 
toward social reform rather than toward class or individual aggrandize- 
ment. Voltaire was the leader in the first movement, Rousseau in the 
second. Rousseau formulated the new ideas in regard to social, family 
and political reform, and finally in the Emile in regard to education. 
Education should not um to instruct, but ^mply to allow natural 
tendencies to'work out their natural results. Education should not aim 
to repress or to mold but to shield from artificial influences. Natural 
instincts and bterests should control, dose contact with nature should 
furnish the occasion and means of education. Only m the adolescent 
period and later should attempt be made to supply wider knowledge 
and to establish connection with social life through moral training. Out of 
Rousseau's teaching came the "new education" of the nineteenth century 
based on interest. It gave direct impetus to the dear formation of the 
psycholofpcal, sociological and sdentific conception of education. These 
arc the various aspects of nineteenth -century thought and practice in edu- 
cation. The immediate application of Rousseau's teaching was attempted 
by Basedow and the "philanthroplnists." The successful amplificatioo 
of the naturalistic doctrines was made later by Featalozei, Heibart aod 
Fioebd. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE PSYCHOLOGICAL TENDENCy IN EDCCATION 

THE GENERAL CHARACTESISnCS. — The psychological RdiUonb 
tendency is not deariy distinguishable in time, in place, or even |^°^|^ 
in personnel from the sociological and the scientiBc tendencies, tific and 
The three movements 6nd their immediate antecedent in the I 
naturalistic movement and are to be distinguished educationally 
chiefly by differences in emphasis and in point of view. The 
more important of these characteristics of the psychological 
tendency may be summarized as follows: — 

In its main features this tendency was merely the clarifying (i)Anduc 
and developing of the principles of naturalistic educaticm. Its ^^J|,^[|i^c. 
basal thought was that education is not an artificial procedure pnndpu* to 
by which Mie acquires a knowledge of the forms of language and ^^^[i^ 
literature or of formal knowledge of any sort, but that it is an 
unfolding of capacities implanted in hiunan nature. The psy- 
chological tendency was an effort to state these ideas in scientific 
form and give them a ccmcrete formulation in actual school 
procedures. 

It is true the psycholf^cal tendency sought a reconciliation (») An "^ 
of the conflict between the old "education of effort" and the J^Sao^ 
new "education of interest." But since the old remained in- otinterea 
trenched for many decades of the nineteenth century, the chief in reaiji; ^ 
work of the new was to destroy it by conflict. The rank and ^^"•'^ 
file of the new educators, without that grasp of the problem sct 
possessed by the great leaders in the movement, emphasized 
almost exclusively the importance of the new method and 
consequently of interest. Hence it was this aspect of conflict 
rather than that of reconciliation that was ever most prominoit. 
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However profoimd may have been the effort of Herbart and 
Froebel to effect this reconciliation, in the popular conception 
there was an irreconcilable opposition. A brief extract, con- 
trasting the main ideas of these two views, will serve as an illus- 
tratioD. 

"Of the second worit, Pestalozzi's Letters on Early Educa&m, we have 
little to say. A book writtm for the inbabitants of Mara, if there are any, 
would almost as much come under our task of criticism. If there be a 
people between the Alps, in the bosom of whose offspring there b an innate 
principle of faith and love, that needs only to be cultivated and cherished 
by the sacred power of innocence, to produce pure morality and exalted 
devotion, this book belongs to them. It need not have been put into Ensjish, 
or any language into which the word of God has been translated; for it 
belies it utterly. We have no such cbildm to educate, and theiefore the 
book is useless to us. I could not help comparing the following passage, 
one among many such, of Pestalozzi — 'I would, in the first place, direct 
your attention to the existence and the early manifestation of a spiritual 
principle, even in an infant mind. I would put in the strongest light that 
there is b the child an active power of faith and love; the two prind[te 
by which, imder the divine guidance, our nature is made to partidpate in 
the highest blessings that are in store for us. And this power is not, as 
other faculties are, in a dormant state In the infant mind. While all other 
faculties, whether mental or physical, present the image of utter helpless- 
ness, of a weakness which in its first attempts at exertion only leads to pain 
and disappointment, that same power of faith and love displays an energy, 
an intensity, which is never surpassed by its most successful efforts when 
in full growth' — we could not help comparing with curiosity this dream 
of Sodnianism, with some sentences fromaChristian author' we happened 
to take up on the same day: — 'No sooner do children begin to aa at all, 
but we discover how universally sin has pervaded all the sources of intelli- 
gence. There is a greater pleasure in reflecting on the images of crime than 
on the character of piety; the conscience is enfeebled and oppressed; its 
voice is stifled and its actions perverted; the imagination delights to revel 
over scenes of iniquity, and is difficultly carried forward to antidpations of 
future happiness, glory, and praise: the will is enslaved by selfishness 
n of all that is wrong is most easy, — of all thrst is right is most 
- the judgment is prone to perpetual error; the t'>vil passions grow 
and flourish, while the good are educated with difficultyl' The Christian 

* Newhom, On fkt Priwiflei of Edueation;^ 
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Bootber will compare these opposing priodples with the testimony of Scrip- 
ture and of her own heart, and will have no difficulty in deciding in which 
author to study the principles of education." 

The new educational conception of man's nature was closely (3) Edua. 
bound up with the similar thought now developing in science ^^^ 
and philosophy. Educationally, "nature" now came to indi- antiiuui 
cate the nature or mind of man. The principles upon which ^'^ 
education was to be based were now sought for in a knowledge 
of the activities and the development of the human mind. The 
scientific formulation of these principles of psychology, through 
observation and experimentation, was hardly begun before the 
middle of the nineteenth century. The application <tf these 
principles to education is yet largely the work of the future. 
But the attempts toward such a foundaticm for education were 
begim in the early part of the century. 

The significant truth reached was that a more scioitific 
interpretation of human nature was now possible, and that an 
adequate conception of education and formulation of more 
fruitful processes of instruction must be based upon the results 
of such study. To this general tendency, vague and indefinite 
as it was in its appUcation to education, we have here given the 
term psychological. 

This tendency aimed at improvemoit in the character of (*) lotmd 
education; whereas the complementary movemait, which in |^|,d^[^ad 
the same general way may be characterized as sociological, of education 
aimed at the more general diffusion of education. The modify- 
ing influence of these psychological tendencies was directed 
chiefly to improvement in the method of instructitm, In the spirit 
of the schoolroom, in the character and training of the teacher, 
and in the popularization of a broader and truer conception of 
the nature of education. 

Thus there followed a sympathy for childhood, a knowledge (5} Sym- 
of the child, of the chOd mind, of the child's interests and ^l^y 
abilities, that were entirely absent from the schoolroom in all tdge of, 
previous ages. While the actual knowledge of the child mind "^ " 
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was at first slight and was for a long time gained by empiric^ 
means alone, yet educational practice came to be based upon a 
study of childhood, and the theories concerning education came 
to be formulated from data gathered during actual contact witii 
the child. 
(«) Attentioii Consequently, the chief interest in education was diveited 
^^^^^^^^^^^ to an entirely different phase of the educational process. Fof 
Mage in many centuries, it will be recalled, the interest in education war. 
in the secondary and higher stages. All the early reformers 
the realists as well as the humanists, thought especially of tht 
acquisition of foreign languages and literature as the chief wo4 
of education. Little or no attention was given to the elemmtary 
stage. Comenius, it is true, wrote of infant and vernacular 
schoob, but he supervised and wrote text-books for the Latin 
schools. The chief immediate interest of almost all those 
participating in this new tendency was in the elementary stage. 
From that time to the present, the formulation of educational 
theory and the improvement in educational practice have, with 
few exceptions, related primarily to elementary education. The 
attempt to apply many of these principles in unmodified form to 
higher stages of education has often been detrimental in its 
results. 
(7) Edoca- A fundamental concepticm of the psychological tendency was 
in'tenai of ^' education is the process of the development of the individual. 
indiTiduai This accordcd with the individualizing tendencies of the later 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century, with the ideas <^ social 
progress, of biological development, and of evolutitm in all its 
sciaitific and philosophical implications, that during the same 
period were becoming clarified. The thought and Gvea the 
form accepted for two or three generations was that ^ven by 
Pestalozzi; namely, that education is "the harmonious develop- 
ment of all the powers of the individual." The same general 
idea, in different terminology, due to more accurate knowledge 
of psychology, is now expressed in terms of "organization of 
acquired habits of action or tendencies to behavior." This 
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conception of education in tenns of individual development 
is an essential feature of the psychol<^cal conception of educa* 
tion, and is one great contribution of the late eighteenth and 
the early nineteenth century to education. 

This conception has its sociological significance also, and (S)The 
coincides with the tendency toward universal education in one ^^^^j^ 
respect. For if education is the process of development of the lo^ai inter, 
individual, if it is at basis a natural rather than an artificial ^^^^^^ °° 
process, then it b a process through which all human beings xiucatioD 
pass, and a process from the regulation and direction of which 
all can profit. Consequently there results an emphasis upon 
popular and universal education that was not possible so long 
as the chief interest was in hi^er education, and so long as 
education was the process of giving, to the child or forcing on 
the child the ideas, emotional reactions and activities of adults. 

The psychological movement possessed two aspects. One, The theo- 
practical and concrete in character, attempted through ex- ?^^. ""' 
perimentation to work, out general principles. The other, the roncrett 
metaphysical in its characteristics, aimed at the formulation ^?^'' 
of the logic of education. The men representing the practical of the 



movement — Pestalozzi, Herbart, Froebel — merely expressed ' 
the dominant ideas gained from the thought movement typified 
by Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Schleiermacher and Hegel. Only 
the representatives of the practical movement will be con- 
sidered here. 

THE PESTALOZZIAN MOVEMENT. Character and Sig- The p««a- 
□ificance of his Work. — It must be understood at the outset j^***" 
that much more is included under this subject than the personal includes the 
work and influence of Pestalozzi. It is a very common error to ""^ <^ 

, . , 1 . r ■ ■ I ■ many educs 

overestimate the importance of this one reformer m the history um 
of education, and a gross exa^eration to attribute to him the 
entire educational reform movement of the early part of the 
nineteenth century. Pestalozzi merely made positive and con- 
crete the negative and general educational principles enunciated 
by Rousseau; and, as we have seen, there were many others, 
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notably Basedow and his group, who were successfully engaged 
in the same work. Moreover, the ideas and practices generally 
grouped under hk name are largely due to the work of his 
assistants and of the innumerable teachers of succeeding genera- 
tions who have labored along the lines first indicated by him. 
Later educational theorists, especially Herbart and Froebel, 
possessed all of the practical insight of Pestalozzi, with a fuller 
philosophical penetration than his, and a broader knowledge. 
They have built upon his work a more extensive and stable 
structure of educational doctrine than the Swiss reformer was 
able to work out. 

No one, however, has been more just than Pestalozzi himself 
in recognizing the limitations of his work, and in realizing that 
the particular form which he gave to his ideas was merelytenla- 
tive. This point, made emphatic by the reformer, is often over- 
looked b/ his expositors and disciples. 

The value of our study of Pestalozzi in connection with the 
general psychological tendency in education lies not in the 
acceptance of his views as final, but in the recognition of his 
theories as containing the gcnns of modem educational ideas. 

In the face, then, of his lack of any philosophical and oiganiz- 
I ing ability, his lack of accuracy, of consistency, and of practical 
success, it becomes necessary to restate the basis of his impor- 
tance in educational history. What he did do was to emphasize 
the new purpose in education, but vaguely perceived, where 
held at all, by others ; to make clear the new meaning of educa- 
ti<Hi which existed in rather a nebulous state in the public 
mind; to formulate an entirely new method, based on new 
principles, both of which were to receive a further development 
in subsequent times, and to pass under his name; and, finally, 
to give an entirely new spirit to the schoolroom. He it was 
who first made clear and forced upwi the public the position 
that the whole problem of education was to be considered from 
the point of view of the developing mind of the child. The 
significance of much of Pestalozzi's work lies in the fact "^tat 
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experimentatioQ was now substituted for tradition as a basis Experimem 
for educational work. Hence its value consists, not in any ^'^^"^^ 
particular fonn of experiment, but in the final results attained of wort in 
or yet to be attained. Consequently, more than in the case of "'^*'"^ 

■ any other man in the history of education, it is necessary to 
study Pestalozzi's life and experience in order to understand his 
ideas. They are the direct outgrowth of the experimental life 
which he led. 

Life and Works. — Heinrich Pestalozzi (1746- 1826) was early influcDce of 
influenced by the naturalistic movement, especially by ^mile, j^J^^J^ 
and became an ardent revolutionist as all humanitarians then < 
must have become. Abandoning in turn his preparation for 
the ministry, for the law and for public service, he entered 
finally upon an agricultural life, with the double purpose of 
improving a waste tract of land through new methods of culti- 
vation and of living a life in accord with the prevalent naturalistic 
ideals. Failing in this business venture, he turned the estabhsh- 
ment into a philanthropic institute for destitute children. 
Meanwhile, in the education of his own child, he was led to see 
many of the deflciencies as well as the excellencies of the educa- 
tion described in Rousseau's Emile. Thus began his life's 
great task, in the positive formulation and modification of these 
ideas. His first educational work, entitled A Journal of a 
Father, — one of the earliest examples of child study, ~ was a 
further result of his experiences in the education of his son. 

, Ths philanthropic venture mentioned above was an educa- Experiment 
tlonal experiment as well, for it was but an application of the JJ^'*^"*"^ " 
doctrine advocated by the naturalists, that the character of an tion of 
individual is shaped by his environment. Reduce this environ- <^"* 
meat to as nearly natural conditions as possible, they held, and 
character will be formed or developed. From 1775-1780 
Pestalozzi conducted what was probably the first "industrial 
school for the poor." The children were engaged in raising 
special farm products, in spinning and weaving of cotton and 
in other occupations. While so engaged they also spent some 
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time in reading and in committing passages to memoiy and 
especially in arithmetical exercises. There was no real connec- 
ticoi between the occupations and the intellectual activities, but 
Pestalozzi demonstrated that the two could at least go on to- 
gether. But the combined functions of manager, faimei^ - 
manufacturer, merchant, schoolmaster, were beyond the ability 
of the reformer, and the experiment failed. 

During the next eighteen years, 1780-1798, Pestalozzi, as a 
participant in the revolutionary movement, devoted himself 
chiefly to literary activity. The fundamental thought of all his 
writings, whether on political or educational subjects, was the 
same. Social and political refonns were to be brought about bv 
educatitm — not the current education, but a new process ot 
development that would result in the moral and intellectual 
reform of the people. This principle is complementary to the 
partial tme upon which he based his work at Neuhof. 

The most popular of all Pestalozzi's writings, the one that 
exerted the most influence, was his Leonard and Gertrude, the 
first volume of which was published in 1 781. Written as a novel, 
it popularized the idea that he initiated in practical reform a 
generation later. The purpose of the book was to depict the 
simple village life of the people and the great changes caused 
therein by the insight and devotion of a single ignorant woman, 
Gertrude. By her industry and patience and skill in educating 
her children she saves her husband, Leonard, from idleness 
and drink. Neighbors, children and neighboring families are 
finally brought within the influence of the new ideas; and by the 
simple methods of this peasant woman this new purpose in 
education effects the reform of the entire village. What was 
done in Bonal, Pestalozzi held could be done in every village. 
This was his mission in life : to work out in detail the methods 
of this education that was to effect the regeneratitm of society 
by securing for every child that moral and intellectual develop- 
ment which was his natural right and inheritance. 

la 1798 there occurred a complete change in Pestalozzi's 
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career. He at length realized that the way to establish education Tums prac- 
as the means to social refonn was to demonstrate in a practical ^^^^ *** 
way its efficiency. Consequently, he turned schoolmaster. 
No more remarkable testimony concerning the value and the 
validity of his fimdamental educational ideas can be found 
than in the profound and tasting influence which he has exerted. 
This man who did not begin to teach until fifty years of ^e and 
who, from the practical point of view, failed in every enterprise 
he undertook in his long life, after all has had more influence 
than any other one [>erson in the educational progress of the 
nineteenth century. One chief reason for this was that his ideas 
were the results of experimentation. Consequently the truths 
reached were not completed and closed formulas, but rather 
suggestions for the guidance of the work of education. Since 
the concrete personal elements to be dealt with are never fully 
determinable in advance, education must always partake some- 
what of the nature of experimentation. 

In the year'mentioned, Pestalozzi accepted the charge in one The orphui 
of the districts of Switzerland of a large number of children ^™' " 
who had been made orphans through the massacre of the people 
by the French soldiery. With these orphans at Stanz were first 
worked out the germs of the new educational practices. As in 
the case of his earlier experience, his fundamental purpose was 
to combine educational activities with handwork. But now he 
saw not only that the two could be carried on together, but that, 
if an approach differing from that of the ordinary schoolroom 
was made, much of the experience that was most valuable for 
mental development came directly from those activities in which 
the children were immediately interested. But the fortunes of 
war terminated this experiment in less than a year. 

In the following year, Pestalozzi, now a discredited visionary. Village 
was accepted as assistant teacher in the village at Burgdorf, ^^^^' 
For the cause of educational refonn this brief experience was 
fraught with great importance, for here was first worked out 
the significance of the object lesson, not as a mere means <A 
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gaining knowledge (rf the word, or even of the thing, as with 
Comenius and earlier refonners, but as a means of mental de- 
velopment. Here Pestalozz! first announced his great aJm, "I 
wish to psychologize education." The recognition that the 
public failed to give was furnished by some friends among the 
pit^ressive officials and by some schoolmasters, appreciative of 
the great significance (rf these new ideas, who now attached 
themselves as assistants. A private school, partially endowed 
by the government, was established. Here for some four }-eais 
Pestalozzi continued to experiment along the line of the new- 
thought, both with the pupils and with the teachers. 

The great purpose now clearly held before him was to answer 
[he fundamental educational question, which was a challenge 
to the existing education respecting its purpose and its means. 
These inquiries were to determine what knowledge and what 
practical abilities were necessary for the child, and how they 
could be furnished to the child or obtained by him. This period 
produced Pestalozzi's most systematic work — How Gertrude 
Teaches her CkUdren (1801) — which was an attempt to answer 
the above questions. 

His work at Burgdorf, directed both toward the education of 
the children and the training of teachers, was watched with 
great mterest by publicists and philanthropists, was assisted 
by the government, and was widely discussed through pamphlet 
and magazine controversy. But withdrawal of the meager 
though necessary support, together with disagreement among 
the directors of the institute themselves, led to its abandonment. 
Pestalozzi then withdrew to Yverdun for his last and longest 
experiment. 

Among this French-speaking people, with whom he believed 
his reform would make more rapid headway, Pestalozzi labored 
for twenty years. Here, more than hitherto, his efforts were 
directed toward the training of teachers and direct experimenta- 
tion in reforming educational practices. 

InflueocQ of Pestalozzi on Educaticai. (a) As to Purpose. — 



Throughout his loag life Pestalozzi was moved by the convic- EducmtioD 
tion that we have found to be common to most educational ^^J?"" " 
reformers since the early Renaissance; namely, that education reform , 
is to become the chief means to social reform. This idea, how- 
ever, possessed a peculiar significance during the latter half of 
the eighteenth century, since that was a period in which the 
greatest variety of remedies for social evils was advocated. 
Every form of Utopia found its devotee, while the practical 
means chosen by all was revolution. Throughout this period 
of turmoil, the voice of Pestalozzi in suggesting education — a 
new education — as the means for social regeneration became 
clearer and clearer. 

Few among those that in previous periods had held education E<iucati»a 
to be the means for social regeneration had considered that it ^n,^^ ^^ 
was necessary for the masses. Such as had were chiefly the » » retigioui 
Reformation leaders, who viewed the entire subject from the ^"i^uurai 
religious point of view. Even those, such as Comenius, who 'v^'^ 
took a broads point of view and held that the education of the 
masses in every phase of knowledge was desirable for reasons 
other than the religious, were far from the thought of Pestalozzi, 
The latter had in view a conception of education that had little 
or nothing to do with the comprehensiw encyclopedism of Come- 
nius, but related solely to the development d the child's nature, 
mental, moral, physical. In other words, what Rousseau bad 
demanded in a theoretic way for one individual, £mile, Pesta- 
lozzi demanded for every child, no matter how poor and bumble 
his surroundings or bow limited his capacities. Hence Pesta- 
lozzi's demand for universal education of the masses possesses 
a significance only grasped when one conceives the difference 
between the old conception of education and that which he Modificuioii 
advanced. Pestalozzi gave a saner interpretation to Rousseau's "* '*^"*" 
doctrine concerning the detrimental influence of the arts and theory of 
sciences. He held that through the identification of learning Jjl^^'^f' 
in the literary sense with education, popular education comes ihe arts uid 
to be a mere form without any resulting benefits for the masses, "**""• 
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while the learned classes grow mto greater power and into ii> 
difference to the needs of the masses. In Hffw Gertntde Teacha 
he says: — 

"Europe, with its system of popular teaching, Uas faUeo into error, 01 
rather it has lost its way. On one side it has risen to an immense hei^t in 
the sdences and arts; on the other it has lost the whole found&tion of natural 
culture for the bulk of the people. No put of the world has risen so high; 
no part has sunk so low. Our continent resembles the great image men- 
tioned by the prophet; its golden bead toudies the clouds, but popular 
instruction, which should beai this head, is like the feet of clay. In Europe 
the culture of the people has become vain babbling, as fatal to faith as b> 
true knowledge; an instruction of mere words which contains a little dream- 
ing and show which cannot give us the calm wisdom of faith and Iotc, but, 
cm the oontraiy, leads to unbdief and superstition, to selfishness and hard- 
ness. It b indisputable that the mania for words and books, which has 
absorbed everything in our popular instruction, has beat carried so fai 
that we cannot possibly remain long as we are. Everything convinces 
me that the only means of preserving us from remaining at a dvil, moral, 
and reli^us dead level is to abandon the superficiality, the piecemeal, 
and infatuation of our popular instruction, and to recognize intuition 
(i.«. mental development) as the true founttun of knowledge." 

(ft) The New Meaning of Education. — In defining the new 
conception Festalozzi started, as did Rousseau, with the con- 
trast between the accepted educational usages and the natural 
development of the child. What education should mean he 
indicates in the following words: — 

"Sound education stands before me symboUzed by a tree planted near 
fertilizing waters. A little seed, which amtains the design of the tree, its 
fonn and its properties, b placed in the soil. The whole tree is an unin- 
terrupted chain of organic parts, the plan of which exbted in its seed and 
root Man is similar K> the tree. In the new-bom child are hidden those 
faculties which are to unfold during life. The individual and separate 
organs of his being form themselves gradually into unison, and build up 
humanity in the image of God. The education of man is a purely moral 
result. It is not the educator who puts new powers and faculties into man, 
and imparts to him breath and life. He <hiIj takes care that no untoward 
influence shall disturb nature's march of development. The moral, 
intellectual, and practical powers cf man must be nurtured within himself 
and not from artificial substitutes. Thus, faith must be cultivated by oui 
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Dwn act of believing, not by reaaoning about taiOi; love, by our own act 
of loving, not by fine words about love; thought, by.our own act of think- 
ing, not by merely appropriating the thoughts of other men ; and knowledge, 
by our own investigation, not by endless talk about the results of art and 



Education as conceived by Pestalozzi is but the organic Eduotion m 
dewlopment of the individual, — mental, moral, physical. This ^S^L, 
development comes in each of these phases throu^ activities 
initiated by spontaneous desire for action. These lead to 
growth along lines which are predetermined by the nature of 
the child. Such development does not come by forms of pro- 
cedure established by custom. To quote the definition in its 
more traditional form, education is the natural, progressive, 
harmonious development of all the powers and faculties of the 
human being. 

Starting from the new purpose that Pestalozzi gave to edu- Educatk» 
cation, the elevation of the common people from their ignorance, " ^^^ 
squalor and misery, he was compelled to give to it a new mean- derdopDwd 
ing. The growth of the individuals composing the submerged 
portion of humanity into the moral and intellectual maturity 
for which they as well as the chosen few were destined, con- 
stituted education. He found in each individual the germs of 
all the powers, sentiments, aptitudes, that were needed for their 
successful and useful participation in their walks of life and in 
the satisfaction of the needs of society. The existing education 
did not accomplish this adjustment. It sought merely to ac- 
quaint the child with forms, — forms of religious dogma throu^ 
the catechism, forms of thought through the mere ability to 
read words, forms of practical or scientific procedure through 
the memoriter knowledge of mathematics, or the forms of cul- 
ture through the dead languages. Real education was to do 
something infinitely greater. It was to develop in the child the 
elements of power implanted there by nature, by furnishing to ' 
him, in appropriately selected and graded series, the materials 
of experience needed for the natural exercise of these capacities. 



RdMjoDto This general idea erf growth and of organic development 
lornt^ioQ through activity had been formulated by Lamarck into a general 
of the philosophy or scientific hypothesis, and had received many 

Bvoiuiion special applications. It was Pestalozzi's work to apply it to 
the schoolroom, and to attempt to organize activities appro- 
priate both to intellectual and to moral development, 
rhecharao Infiuence on Educational Means and Method. — The signifi- 
siLioim^ter c^Qce of the Pestalozzian reform in method can be appreciated 
n the tradi- only whcB the character of the contemporary schoolroom is 
kept in mind. The village watchman, the bricklayer, the rope- 
maker, the crippled soldier, the widow, or any one whose occu- 
pation did not consume all his time or furnish him with com- 
plete living, was chosen as schoolmaster. More frequently the 
convenient house which they occupied was of greater importance 
than their qualification as teachers. The method in which 
this work was done is thus described by Diesterweg: — 

Methods of "Each child read by himself; the siraultaneous method vasnot known. 

th^^i-" *^^ "^*^'' *"other stepped up to the toble where the master sat. He pointed 
lioasl school ""' ^'^^ letter at a time, and named it; the child named it after him; he 
drilled him in recognising and remembering each. They then took letter 
by letter of the words, and by getting acquainted with them in this way, 
the child gradually learned to read. This was a difficult method for him, 
a very difficult one. Years usually passed before any facility had been 
acquired; many did not leam in four years. It was imitative and purdy 
mechanical labor on both sides. To understand what was read was 5el> 
dom thought of. The syllables were pronounced with equal force, and the 
reading was without grace or expression. Where it was possible, but 
unnaturally and mechanically, learning by heart was practiced. The 
children drawled out texts of Scripture, Psalms, and the contents of the 
catechism from (he beginning to end; short questions and long answers 
alike, all in the same monotonous manner. Anybody with delicate ears 
who heard the sound once would remember it all his life long. There ore 
people yet living, who were taught in that unintelligent way, who can 
corroborate these statements. Of the actual contents of the words whose 
sounds they had thus barely committed to memory little by little, the 
children knew absolutely almost nothing. They learned superficially 
and understood superficially. Nothing really passed into their mmds; 
at least nothing during theti school years. Tbe instruction in singing was 



ao belter. The master saog to them the psalm tunes over and over, mttil 
they could sing them, or rather screech them, after him. Such was the 
condition of instruction in our schoob during the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and two diirds of the eighteenth centuries; confined to one or two studies, 
■od those taught in the most imperfect and mechanical way." 

While this was the character of the schools of Switzerland Ummtaiit] 
and of Germany, those of other countries were no better, if as jch^ 
good. That such was the condition of the average district 
school in the United States well into the nineteenth century and 
of the average elementary school in England much later is well 
known. The school which Pestalozzi wished to substitute was 
to be a transformed home, approximating the same relationships, The new 
duplicating the same spirit, seeking the same ends; that is, the J^^,Ji„4 
moral and intellectual development and the material better- iwoio 
ment of the child. It is the peculiar excellence of Pestalozzi that 
he was the first to make great progress in indicating the practi- 
cal way in which these new educational ideas could be realized. 

The essential thought of the Pestalozzian method is compara- The iaduo 
tively simple. The fundamental endeavor was to analyze ^~^ ^ 
knowledge in any particular line into its simplest elements, as tduc»tionai 
these present themselves naturally to the attention of the child. '"*""'" 
These were to be acquired not simply in their form, but in their 
real inner meaning by the process of observation, or sense im- 
pression (intuition, it was often called). These elemeats of 
knowledge were further to be developed by a progressive series 
of exercises graded by almost imperceptible degrees into a 
continuous chain. Such exercises were to be based primarily 
upon the study of objects rather than upon the study of words. 
The object lesson, then, was the core of the method. But it 7***''^'** 
was not the object lesson as often employed in later times, for 
the mere purpose of obtaining a knowledge of the object, or 
even of developing powers of observation. Its real use was as 
a basis for the entire mental development of the child. " Mental" 
arithmetic, the syllabic and phonetic methods in language 
work, and the study of geography and of nature in direct con- 



tact with natural environment were some of the innovations in 
method. 
EOectoa In general, the arrangement of all modem text-books is a 

direct though not necessarily an immediate outgrowth of 
Pestalozzi's efforts at analyzing the subject into its simplest ele- 
ments and proceeding then, by a gradual increase in the com- 
plexity of the material, to build up a connected and symmetrical 
understanding of the subject. The old method of beginning 
with a mastery of rules and principles as in arithmetic, of the 
rules of abstract form in language, or of most general relations,, 
as in geography, history and the natural sciences, has been 
gradually superseded. 

Morf, one of Pestalozzi's ablest disciples, simmiarizes the 
general principles of these methods as follows: — 

SvBimaiyot (i) Observation, or sense-perception (intuition), is the basis of instnic- 
Pata^aiiui (ion. (a) Language should always be linked with observation (intuition), 
'"""'^ i.e. with an object or content. (3) The time for learning is not the time for 
judgment and criticism. (4) In any branch, leaching should begin with the 
^plest elemnts and proceed gradually according lo the development 
of die child, that is, in psychologically connected order. (5) Sufficient 
time should be devoted to each point of the teaching in order to secure 
the complete mastery of it by the pupil. (6) Teaching should aim at de- 
velopment, and not at dogmatic exposition. (7) The teacher should respect 
the individuality of the pupil. (8) The chief end of elementary teaching is 
not to impart knowledge and talent to the learner, but b> develop and 
increase the powers of his intelligence. (9) Power must be linked to 
knowledge, and skill to learning. (10) The relation between the teacher 
and the pupil, especially as to discipline, should be based upon and ruled 
by love. (11) Instruction should be subordinate to the hif^er aim of 
education. 

Srmpathy, Influence on ike General Spirit of the Schoolroom. — In regard 
□f r^on- ^'^ method, as Pestalozzi himself stated in an exaggerated way, 
ship betwecD "half the world" was working on the same problem. The new 
pumi"^ "^ purpose in education was held by many others, — public men, 
religious leaders, philosophers and educators. In defining the 
new meaning of education, Pestalozzi was but mw^ting more 



explicit the ideas of Rousseau, Basedow and others. His 
peculiar excellence was in making evident, through all his 
writings and all his work, that a new spirit must pervade the 
schoolroom, that both teacher and pupil must breathe a new 
atmosphere, — the atmosphere of the home. Thb change of 
spirit is clearly indicated by a comparison of accompanying 
illustrations; one of the typical German school before Pesta- 
lozzi's time, the other of Pestalozzi's school at Stanz. In other 
lines, more recent times have developed the germs of the ideas 
suggested by the unlettered refonner; but in this one respect, 
every modem schoolroom is so directly indebted to him that he 
may yet be called, as he was by his own teachers and followers, 
"Father Pestalozzi." 

THE HERBARTIAN MOVEMENT. Its ReUtion to Pesta- Diffemice, 
lozzianism. — Herbart built upon the work of Pestaloziii, but l"',]!"""' 
scxin elaborated a scheme of educational principles far more tioo" or 
fundamental, (i) The chief practical emphasis of Pestalozzi's ^^^^ 
work was on training in sense-perception. While these exercises cepiiooi 
in observation were for the purpose of developing " clear ideas," 
Pestakizzi did not show how mental assimilation and mental 
growth take place from this starting point. Herbart showed how 
the product of sense-perception could be converted into ideas, 
through the apperceptive process, and how knowledge could be 
made to bear upon moral character through the process of in- 
struction. (2) Pestalozzi made the study of the physical world (Ofncoo- 
through sense-perception the chief activity of the school. Her- "^^^ 
bart made the moral presentation of the imiverse the chief end •im; 
of instruction, (3) As a result, the emphasb which Pestalozzi (j) in appro 
placed on arithmetic, geography and the nature studies is re- ^^^f"'^ 
placed in Herbarfs theory by an emphasis on the classical nu^; 
languages, on literature and on history. (4) Pestalozzi an- (4) in their 
nounced his purpose of "psychologizing education." But, J^j",^'^ 
while he rejected the old psychology, he did not and could not psychology 
construct any system of his own. Herbart did quite as notable 
work in this line as in constructive educational thought. ^5) In 
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(s) in logiai general, Herbart's work was the antithesis of Pestalozzi's, in 

theft work ^^"^ i^ ^^ logical and philosophical in character, while Pesta- 
lozzi's possessed no logical form or system and little definitely 
formulated philosophical basis. The one possessed the com- 
prehensive view and calm logic of the philosopher ; the other, 
the intense emotionalism and strong purpose of the reformer 
working toward immediate betterment, though with no adequate 
view of the ultimate end, 

Hissdiool Life and Works of John Fredorick Herbort (1776-1841}. — 

boning There is little in the life of Herbart that throws light upon his 
educational doctrines. Passing through the traditional course 
of the gymnasium and university, at the age of twenty-one he 

HU tcAchiog left the university for a three years' experience as private tutor. 

eipenence Prom this experience he formulated much of his educational 
doctrine, and enunciated the belief that any real knowledge of 
the psychology of education can be gained, not from the study 
of children in masses, but only from a prolonged intimate study 
of the mental devek>pment of a few individuals. He returned 
later to study and then to give instruction in philosophy and ip 
education in the University of Gottingen. Here and at tht 

His univtr- University of Konigsberg he spent the remainder of hb life. 

sity career ^^ ^j^^ latter place he estabhshed his pedagogical seminar with 
a practice school attached, the forerunner of the university type 
of instruction and experimentation in the subject of education. 
While as a member of school commissions he took some part in 
educational reform, his life for the most part was spent in 
investigation, lecturing and publication. 

The place of Herbart's Psychology. — The movement which Locke begim 

educa«ion" '" making the child the center of educational endeavor and 
pedagogical theory; which Rousseau established in general form 
through his brilliant critical and destructive work in the form of 
investigative literature; which Pestalozzi brought down to the 
schoolroom and made concrete in the hands of every teacher — 
that movement Herbart made permanent by giving it an actual 
scientific basis in place of the imaginative one of Rousseau and 
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the empirical one of Pestalozzi. We aie here concerned only 
with the main educational applications, not with an exposition 
of Herbart's psychology. This at most points has been de- 
veloped and modified throu^ the investigation oi the interven- 
ing century. At many important points his theory has been 
entirely superseded. 
The fundamental point is that Herbart establi^ed educa- 



mental life 

Herbart, the soul is a unity, not endowed with iatuitive or inborn 
faculties, but a blank at birth, possessing but the one power 
of entering into relation with its environment through the nerv- Themind 
ous system. Through these relations the mind is furnished develop" 

.... ,f . .. , . , Arough lU 

with its pnmary presentations' of sense-perception, and „wacxpai- 
from these the whole mental life is devebped. The interaction ^"^, 
of these presentations leads through generalization to concepts, amuiiitfciad 
and by similar processes of interaction to acts of judgment ' 
and reasonii^. What the teacher has to work with is a mass 
of presentations, coming from two main sources, — experience, EduntioD 
contact with nature; and intercourse, contact with society, controbthi* 
Through the expansion of the one original power the teacher SSSutton 
has to develop knowledge from experiences and sympathy from ^^J"""^ 
intercourse. detennioc 

The mind or soul is built up or acquires a content, not through |°'f"jg°°°' 
the development of inherent faculties, but through its own ex- ur 
periences. It is inherently neither good nor bad, but devetops 
one way or the other according to external influences, — that is, 
according to what it receives in the way of presentations and the 
manner of their combinations. Two corollaries of tremendous 
importance to education foUow: (i)The chief characteristic <A. 
the mind is its power of assimilation; (2) education, which 
determines what presentations the mind receives and also the 
marmer in which they are combined into higher mental [HOcesses, 
is the chief determining force in shaping both mind and character. 
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TTiB haul Herbart's educational doctrines are thus foimded upon the 
duracteris- assuiulative function of the mind, — apperception. In brief, 
dc is opptr- apperception is the assimilation of ideas involved in the relation- 
ships of a new experience by means of ideas already acquired. 
So far as the immediate importance of this doctrine to the 
teacher is concerned, it is immaterial whether one agrees with 
Herbart in rejecting all inherent constitutive powers of the mind 
or not. For such original powers, if existent, are beyond con- 
trol, and the best that the teacher can do under any circum- 
stances is to direct the development of the mind tbrou^ con- 
trol of this assimilative process. 
The uture Conception and Purpose of Education. — Herbart derived his 
^iihtr'tae'* conception of education from philosophy as he derived its aim 
Bor(»taii* from ethics. The will is not any independent faculty of 
^Id'n^ the mind that can originate actions that are independent of 
but MS M out- ideas or thought processes, but it is a functioning of the mind, 
eiperiencw gTowing out of and wholly dependent upon the ideas or presen- 
whieh dm be tations possessed by the mind. This conception of the will is 
fundamental and must be kept in mind throu^out any con- 
sideration of Herbart's doctrines. The will is to be viewed as the 
product of experience, not, as popularly viewed, as the determin- 
ing cause of action. The apperceptive process is fundamental, 
because ideas lead to action, and action determines character. 
Thetimoi The aim of education, according to Herbart, is ethical. "The 
^j^^"" * one and the whole work of education may be summed up in 
the concept, — morality," is the opening sentence of the Mslheiic 
Presentation. To him virtue was "the idea of inner freedom 
The morti which has developed into an abiding actuality in an individual" 
otok ^u 1'hat is, it is an evolutionary product in each individual, result- 
it the pur- ing from a cumulative series of experiences, because each re- 
f^tio^"' lation entered into calls forth an independent judgment of 
approval or disapprovaL To develop this attitude of pref- 
erence for that which constitutes "iimer freedom" or moral 
character into an "abiding actuality in the individual" is the 
chief aim of education. The process of doing this constitutes 
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the "aesthetic presentation of the universe," through "expe- 
rience, human converse and instruction." 

Herbart's analysis of virtue was not left in fonnal tenns, but The fiw 
was reduced to five moral relationships or ideas. The funda^ ^ST** *" 
mental one was that of inner freedom — the harmony between 
the volition or de^re on the one hand and insight and conviction 
on the other. To this were added efficiency, or perfection (the 
balance or harmony of the Greeks); benevolence, or good will; 
justice; and equity. 

The nature of the aim of education having been determined, The work ct 
there arises a second point in Herbart's theory concerning ^^^^"^ 
the natiue of education. The concrete work of education is fumiththe 
(i) to furnish the mind with presentations or experiences, and ^^^''' 
(2) upon the basis of these presentations to "complete the pr«»enu. 
circle of thought" through ideas and motivation to action. As 
previously noted, presentations fiunish the elements out of ^^ ■pp''- 
which the mind is composed; thus far Pestalozzi went. But Kji^"" 
it is the second point taken in connection with the first that is 
significant in Herbart's doctrine. Morality depends upon good 
will and knowle<^; these in turn upon the general enli^ten- 
ment of the whole man, in other words upon the ideas developed 
from the interaction of primary presentations. There is no in- 
dependent function of wiUing in the individual. Action is the 
result of motivation, or desire springing from these presenta- 
tions, influenced by good-will springing from the same source. 
Hence the importance of the instruction given by the teacher. 

The third point in Herbart's theory follows; namely, this "Educttiw 
fonnation of character, which is dependent upon the shaping ^^J^*!^ 
of the will, is determined by educative instruction. This follows thus ioflu- 
from two subordinate principles : (i) that these presentations du^""' 
which constitute the content of the mind are modifiable (throu^ 
the apperceptive process), and (2) that these presentations deter- 
mine conduct. Conduct and character, then, depend primarily 
upon the sort of presentations acquired by the mind, and upon 
the manner in which they are acquired or given. The worth of 



moral as well as mental instruction depends upon following the 
proper psychological procedure in the building up of the more 
complex presentations. In other words, it is the business of 
the teacher to determine the kind and the relation of the pres- 
entations that constitute the content of the child's mind; by 
so doing he shapes the child's conduct, and thus his character. 
If these primary presentations have been fully acquired; if the 
proper and harmonious relations have been established between 
them; if from the presentations derived from social intercourse 
the appropriate sympathy or good-will has also been developed, 
then the good moral character is the outcome. In the process 
of rejecting that which is erroneous and evil the pupil finds or 
develops his true self, his character; it is "a making which the 
pupil himself discovers when choosing the good and rejecting 
the bad." The extent to which the teacher is competent to 
CmptdtyttK produce such results is thus stated: "The capacity for educa- 
rfitSSo *'°°' therefore, is determined not by the relationship in which 
docs not various originally distinct mental faculties stand to one an- 
l^^j"'*™ other, but by the relations of ideas already acquired to one 
another and to the physical organism." Instruction in the tradi* 
tional sense, and even in the Pestalozzian sense, is insufficient. 

"Instruction in the sense of meie infonnation coDtains no guanntee 
whatever that it will materially counteract faults and influmce existinfc 
groups of ideas that are independoit of the imparted infonnation. But 
it is these ideas that education cnust reach; for the kind and extfnt ot 
asastanoe that instruction may render to conduct depend '.'pon the hold 
it has upon them." 

Such instruction, then, that modifies the groups cf idear 
already possessed by the mind and causes them to form a new 
unity or harmonious series of unities, and that thus determine 
conduct, is alone educative. A voUtion is but an idea that has 
passed through complete development, in which the circle <tf 
thou^t, beginning with interest and ending with action, has 
been completed. This educative instruction that reaches and 
fcmns the will or determines volitions, and thus shapes char- 
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acter, is the proper work of the school. The immediate means 
to this educative instruction is by arousing in the child's mind 
a "many-sided interest." 

Herbartian Means and Method. Haw Instruction can bt 
made Educative. — The presentation of the doctrine of interest, 
which here must be given in a few words, constitutes the bulk 
of Herbartian literature, both of Herbart's systematic works, 
including the Science of Education and the Outlines of Educa~ 
iional Doctrine, and of those of his expositors and followers. 

" The ultimate purpose of instruction is contained in the notion, virtue. Definition d 
But in order to realize the final aim aoother and nearer one must be set intcKM from 
up. We may term it manysidtdness of interest. The word interesi stands ^^^^L^ 
in general for that kind of mental activity which it is the business of instruc- DeahKc 
tion to incite. Mere information does not suffice; for this we think of as PL a, Sec a, 
supply or store of facts, which a peison might possess or lack and still ^^P- * 
remain the same being. But he who lays hold of this infonnation and 
reaches out for more Ukes an interest in it. Since, however, this mental 
activity is varied, we need to add the further determination supplied by the 
term many-sided." 

Since volitions are the results of ideas, it becomes of utmost R«utioii d 
importance that the pupils shoukl conceive a genuine interest ^^^^^ 
in the subjects of study. Only thus do these ideas enter into 
organic relationship with the presentations already in the mind. 
To affect character permanently, these interests must be made 
abiding. The arousing of interest is not merely a means for 
seeming attention in the lesson. It is the means for securing 
the complete appropriation of new ideas or presentations through 
their apperception, so that they enter into the constitution of 
new imities in the child's mind and thus form a new and more 
elaborate and secure basis for conduct. Such interest in the 
activity remains after the learning or apperceiving process is 
complete; by making it many-sided and proportionate, a har- 
monious and broad character is produced. It is the work di 
the teacher to blend the mdividuality of the pupil into many- 
sidedness, by the devebpment of these many interests and 
activities throu^ instruction. The more thorouj^ly this is 
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done, "the more eas0y will character assert its sway over the 
individual." 

In order to accomplish this, the teacher must have a care for 
two things : first, for the selection of materiak of instruction 
that will furnish the proper presentations both of experience 
and intercourse; and serond, for a method of instruction that 
will harmonize with the psychological development of the child, 
and that wiU produce many-sidedness of interest as an inevi- 
table result. 

Corrdation of Studies. — The first of these essentials gives 
rise to the idea of the correlation or unification of studies. Her- 
bart himself believed that the Homeric poems furnished the 
best materials for the education of boys. For here, he held, 
in the youth of the race were to be found the same activities 
and interests that were natural to the youth of the individual 
This material was to be followed by other portions of the Greek 
and Latin literatures, combined with the study of certain periods 
in history, all selected upon the basis of the progressive com- 
plexity of the child's interests and ccmsequently of the objective 
materials. 

This idea, expanded, was given a fuller application to educa- 
tion in the form of the culture epoch theory by some erf Her- 
bart's expositors, notably by Ziller. The idea in brief is that 
the stages of culture in the development of the race are paralleled 
by the stages of mental development of the individual Ccm- 
sequently, in order to follow the proper order in the psycfacdogical 
development of the child, the materials of instruction should be 
selected and arranged according to the stages in the cultural 
development of the race. The culture epoch theory, however, 
is only incidental to the idea of correlation of studies, being but 
one means for determination, not only of the order of arrange- 
ment of materials, but of their selection as well. As a scientific 
hypothesis it was never demonstrated and is now considered 
to have little vahdity; as an educational theory, it ] 
some suggestive value. 
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The idea of correlation itself demands only that the materials Tbc ^1*017 d 
of instruction, even if classified into the various school subjects, °'™'*'*<^ 
should nevertheless be so organized that they preserve the unity 
which is essential to the development of a unified consciousness 
in the individual. In other words, the material should be so 
unified that it shall be wholly apperceived by the child as it is 
presented; and thus that it should strengthen and not, throu^ 
its lack of connectedness and its dissimilarity, disorganize or 
make disproportionate this many-sidedness of interests, and 
consequently weaken the character of the child. 

Herbart and his immediate foUowers prepared a scheme of The oodccd- 
concentration of studies, or of the unification of all school in- ^^^"^ 
slruction upon one central core study, either literature or litera- th« ooordiuB. 
ture combined with history. Some groups (rf his followers, ^^ 
notably some in this country, have elaborated schemes of co- 
ordination of studies. Cotk^inatioD does not seek to find one 
central core study, but accepts a given number. In the scheme 
of Dr. W. T. Harris, five subjects are selected for bgical and 
psychological reasons, as of equal value. These are to be 
organized so that the material is arranged in a [)sychological 
order and that the unities between the subjects are made evi- 
dent and preserved. Various forms of concentration, based 
either on the literary and historical studies, or on nature studies, 
or, where combined with the Froebelian influence, on social 
activities direct, are frequently employed in the lower grades. 
In the higher grades few attempts, save at the coordination of 
studies, have been tried. 

General Method. — Since the early sense-realists a general Thefim 
method had been sought. Herbart was the first to work this ^^^ „ 
idea out in detail so that it becomes a method for the immediate icientific 
process of instruction by the teacher. This method consists 
in a given series of steps, determined not by the character of the 
material, but by the way in which the human mind acts and 
human consciousness expands. These steps are to be followed 
in every unit of instruction, which presumably is the recitat>on( 



though particular units may be determined rather by the sub- 
ject-matter than by time limits. There is no particular viitue 
in these steps themselves, nor is the goal that Herbart alma at 
to be attained by the mere formal applicatitm of these steps to 
a recitation. This method is a mere form to aid in the realizs- 
tion of the great end of instruction. Of this external form, a 
successful teacher may be in entire ignorance; and even iix 
teacher familiar with it should most often be unconscious ol its 
use. 
The immediate function of instruction is to furnish the mmd 
' with ideas, to establish their proper relaticmships, to coxinect 
them or color them with good-will or sympathy that will kad 
to moral action. The concept interest, which indicates the 
activities through which the mind expands into the numy- 
sidedness of character, can be differentiated mto certain 
steps; namely, observation, expectation, demand, action. 

-ni«"fivc Corresponding with these stages are the formal steps of 
instruction, — clearness, association, system, method, — v/bkii 
may be taken as the basal psychological principle of the recita- 
tion. By clearness is meant the apprehension of a single object 
— practically the observation of Pestalozzi. Ziller, who elabo- 
rated this plan of Herbart's pedagogy in its application to 
elementary education, divided this step into two : preparation, — 
the calling to mind of such older ideas as have intimate connec- 
tion with the new to be imparted, and their arrangement in 
such an order as will explain the meaning of the new and tend 
to make lasting the impression which it makes; and the actual 

pcttentatioi^ process of presentation so that the new will be wholly appro- 
priated. Here the concrete materials are finally brought to- 
gether so that a general idea is found. The third step is that 
ot association, — the actual combination of the new with the 
old. This b the elementary stage in the apperceptive process, 
and this preliminary fusion is largely the work of the unag^na- 
tion. The fourth step is system, — the complete separation 
of the general notion fnmi its concrete embodiment m particu* 






lars. The general concept is now to be related in a systematic 
way with previously acquired knowledge, so as to make an 
organic whole. This is the work of refiection and requires both 
repetition and definite form of expression in tangu^e. The 
fifth step is method or application. This is the progressive applkatioa 
reflection of the pupil as he realizes the general concept gained 
through activities: the child must make application of his stock 
of ideas, as rapidly as they are gained, so far as is possible in 
the limited activities of a child's life. In this way the child's 
ideas develop and are fused into a harmonious and organic 
mental life, out of which grows, through suggestion and direc- 
tion, his active life. 

Herbartian influence reveals itself in a strong emphasis upon HerbutUn 
the importance of instruction and consequently upon the tech- j^^^^.'^ 
nique of the schoolroom, especially of the recitation, rather than iuatnutioii 
on the general spirit as was the case with Pestalozzianism. He 
has truly summarized his system and thus indicated this influ- 
ence: "Instruction will form the circle of thought, and educa- 
tion the character. The last is nothing without the first . Herein 
is contained the whole sum of my pedagogy." 

THE FROEBELUIT MOVEMENT. General Characteris- Cootrut 
tics. — In contrast with these fundamental characteristics of JJ"^,^^ 
the Herbartian movement, the Froebelian movement is charac- ideu 
terized by an emphasis upon the importance of the child, upon 
his interests, experiences and activities as the starting point and 
means of instruction, and by an improvement in the spirit, 
purpose, "atmosphere" and morale of the schoolroom. One 
exalts the function of the teacher; the other exalts the impor- 
tance of the child. Herbart laid the emphasis upon instruc- 
tion as a means for fonning moral character; Froebel upon 
the stimulated and guided activities of the child. To Froe- EmphMii on 
bel, education, beginning with the spontaneous activity of ''*' '*^ 
the child and leading from that to ideas and permanently 
formed volitional interests, was more largely an emotional and 
volitional than an intellectual training. The volitional, not as 
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with Herbart the intellectual, character of the human mind was 
asserted to be fundamental. 

Froebel made the practical application oi these new ideas 
to only one stage of education, the kindergarten. But the 
principles themselves, as fonnulated in his more philosophical 
works, are fundamental to all stages of education. The attempt 
to make this application to higher stages in the present and in 
the future is after all the true Froebelian movement. Some of 
the most profound changes in educational thought and practice 
of present times are in accord with these demands formulated 
by Froebel. Amcmg these, two most fundamental ones may be 
taken as illustrative. One principle is that if the materials of 
instruction are to produce a real development of the child's 
mind and nature, they must be selected from life as it now is 
and as it affects the child and comes within his experience. 
A second one is that if education is to produce the results desired, 
both individual and social, the effects of school instruction must 
relate directly to life as it now is, through the activities of the 
child that form the culmination of the process of instruction. 
These two principles arc receiving general acceptance among 
the leaders in education in the present and underlie the profound 
changes that are taking place in the subject-matter, organiza- 
tion and method of school work. 

Life and Works of Froebd (1783-1853). — Froebel's early 
education was fragmentary and without definite purpose. It 
was unsatisfactory, as he later said, because there was no 
unity whatever between the subjects taught and no connection 
between the subjects of instruction and life. His youth 
was divided between university work and practical scientific 
work. He was in turn an apprentice to a forester, an ac- 
countant on large estates, a surveyor, and later a museum 
assistant in geological sciences. Out of all this experience came 
two fundamental results, — a profound love for nature and a 
conviction that throughout nature one found revealed that unity 
of idea and realization that was preached in the philosophy 



t£ the university but nowhere found in educational work. 
At twenty-three he was persuaded to become a teacher in the Hia oAj 
Pestalozzian Institute at Frankfort, and thus discovered his |" 
life calling. After two years here he became private tutor to 
three boys whom he took to Pestalozzi's Institute at Yverdun, 
where he remained for two years more. From this experiaice 
came a devotion to educational reform, for which he now further 
prepared himself by completing his university course. 

In 1816 he began his work of educational reform, inspired to Eduodoiud 
this by his previous experiences. In a peasant's cottage, with "*°™ 
five h'ttle children, he opened his "Universal German Educa- 
tional Institute." The work was far more substantial than the 
similar work of Pestalozzi, because supported by tar wider 
philosophical knowledge and by greater practical ability among 
the assistants. Its scope was far wider and was directed largely 
toward seccmdary studies. It was not until 1826, after the ap- 
pearance of his most general treatise, The Education of Man, TluEima- 
that Froebel turned his attention especially to the educational 2^08i« 
possibilities of the earliest years of childhood. Froebel had 
ever been a close student of children, and had even then made 
further progress in the use of play and the spontaneous activities 
of children than had ever been done previously. 

During some eight or ten years of unsuccessful practical 
attempts, — one of them at Burgdorf, where Pestalozzi had 
made educational experimentation famous, — Froebel crys- 
tallized his ideas concerning the education of the earliest years. 
In 1837, in the little village of Blankenburg, near Keilhau, he 
put into operation the first of these new institutions, to which 
two years later he gave the name of kindergarten. To this new The Undo' 
educational propaganda, Froebel devoted the remainder of *"*^ 
his life; for here in this virgin field the new educational ideas 
were more clearly expressed and more readily realized. Durii^ 
the period immediately following the establishment of the first 
kindei^rten, the greater part of the Froebelian literature was 
produced. This literature was chiefly devoted to the practical 
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elaboratitm of these new kiadeigarteo ideas and to a popularia 
ing of the institution itself. 

The Law of Unity, or Inner-connectedDaB, as the Basis d 
Education. — Froebel starts from the dominant idealistic 
philosophy of Kant, Schelling, Hegel and Fichte, against which 
Herbart continually protests. The fundamental tenet of this 
entire philosophical movement was to find the explanation oi 
reality and of life, in the fundamental unity of existence <tf 
■■ nature and of man in the absolute spirit. The absolute is 
no longer matter, it is self-conscious spirit. In this self- 
conscious spirit is foimd the explanation of the origin and 
the meaning of existence — both of man and of nature. 
To Froebel this spiritual reality was the source of all ex- 
istence. The puTX>se of education was to expand the life 
of the individual until it should comprehend this existence 
through participation in this all-pervading spiritual activ- 
ity. This inner-connectedness furnished the explanaticm of 
all reality; the realization of it in the life of the individ- 
ual constitutes the aim of education. The opening paragraph 
of The Education of Man contains the whole theory in 
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"Id all things there Uvea and reigns an eternal law. To him vhase 
mind, through disposition and faith, is filled, penetrated, and quidcened 
with the necessity that this cannot be otherwise, as well as to him whose 
dear, calm, mental vision beholds the inner In the outer and thiou^ the 
outer, and sees the outer proceeding with lo^cal necesaty from the essence 
of the inner, thb law has been and b announced with equal deaniess and 
distinctness in nature (the external), in the spirit (the internal), and m life 
which unites the two. This att-pervading law is necessarily based on an 
all-pervading, energetic, living, self-conscious, and hence eternal Unity. 
Thb fact, S3 well as the Unity itself, is again vividly recognized, either 
throu^ faith or through insist, with equal dearoess and comprehensive- 
ness; therefore, a quietly observant human mind, a thou^tful, dear human 
intellect, has never failed, and will never fail, to recognize this Unity. 
Thb Unity is God. All things have come from the Divine Unity, from God, 
and have th«r ori^ in the Divine Unity, in God alone. God is the sole 
source of alt things. In all things there lives and reigns the Divine Unity, 



God. All thin^ live and have their being in and through the Divine 
Unity, in and through God. All things are only through the divine efflu- 
eaa that lives in them. The divine efflumce that lives in each thing is 
the esseoce of each thing." 

The intense religious feeling that pervades all of Froebel's Reiigiom 
writings thus finds its explanation. It is not something extra- S^t"* ^ 
neous — tacked on as it were. It is the very breath of life of his 
system. Every being or reality participates in this essence and 
to tbat extent is capable of revealing it or, if conscious existence, 
is capable of attaining to it. Hence every object of nature can 
reveal God. The object of education is the realization of this 
destiny, the development of this essence into unity with the 
absolute. 

This law of tmity had certain fundamental practical Pncdcd 
relations to education with Froebel. From his belief in the J^'^^„ 
reality of this unity Froebel drew his belief that nature revealed od the 
God to the child; hence there proceeded both his emphasis ' 
upon the use of natural phenomena and nature study with the 
child and his symbolic presentation of this material. He saw (o Viiue of 
the imity in organic life, and thus became one of the earlier ?,^*^^^ 
advocates of the theory of organic evolution; from this he was tionvyttudy 
led to place an altogether new emphasis upon the study of nature, ^^n;^ 
of botany, zoSlogy, etc., by the child. He believed that the same (3) of iden- 
imity was to be found in the inorganic world and that it became ^^ mLjic 
a symbol to the chUd of all the higher unity of thought and life- "^ ^ "to*- 
Consequently from this conception he derived his ideas of the ^^^tuT" 
use of the " gifts " in the kindei^arten. In that which he drew 
from his own feeling of the universal as expressed in inorganic 
fonns, — as in crystals, — there is much that is fanciful; the 
more so when the fimdamental philosophical thought is not at (4)theichod 
all understood. Between the individual and the race, which I!^,^ij. 
form in reality but one great organic life which the school should diis ■ 
epitomize, is to be foimd a higher unity. The school thus be- ^^ot- 
comes an association for the child wherein he discovers in a TCiopmcnt; 
simplified and idealized form all the relations of society. The 
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(5) uiiiqr be- true function of the school as a means of social progress as weQ 
||^^*^ as the instrument of individual development is thus revealed. 
life a( indi- In the life of the individual there is the same unity; that between 
in itage erf ^^ Stages of infancy, childhood, youth, manhood, which is so 
•(^■Miins) set at naught by the school in its failure to comprehend this 

unity that education itself becomes but a form. Even more 
thoroughly than did Herbart, Froebel recognized the unity and 
the organic connection between the various subjects of stud; 

(6) nnitr be- as a basis for a necessary reorganization of the school curricu- 
n^jj"*^ lum. Hence the theory of correlation of studies has received 
Kmij; support amoBg Froebelians, though with no adherence to 

narticular schemes, as amonir Herbartians. In a similar wav. 
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the accompanying phaiomaial expressions. Thus education is Educatka 
but a phase of the general process of evolution; it is a develop- ^^^ ^ 
ment by which the individual comes into realization of the life unified 
of the all-encompassing unity of which he is but a unit; a ^i^^^ 
development by which his life broadens until it has related itself < 
to nature, until it enters sympathetically into all the activities of 
society, until it participates in the achievements of the race and 
the aspirations of humanity. 

The essential idea of the Education of Man Froebel states as EducatioD ii 
follows: "God neither ingrafts nor inoculates. He develops ^^ill^the 
the most trivial and imperfect things in continuously ascending foctm of 
series, and in accordance with eternal, self-grounded and self- 
developing laws." Educati(m is but the re alizat ion of^ the 

gimlttjjpnary pTrwwia m He highpcf nlftfrp pn reVCaled jH the 

inHivijjpl hnmnn hpmg Thus Froebel, first oi all, states 
the view of education which is yet to prevail. 

Self-actiTit; as the Hethod of the Process. — In emphasizing impoituu» 
the principles of self-activity as the method by which this JlJ^^^^^I^ 
development proceeds Froebel again indicated that he partici- in ihe general 
pated in the dominant thought-life of the eaiiy nineteenth ^^^ 
century. He was moreover the first to make application of these 
ideas, common to philosophy and to science, to the problems 
of education. In the department of scientific thought the old 
idea of the hard-and-fast classification of forms of life had given 
place to a more general belief in the idea of development of 
lower forms into higher and of the connectedness of all forms 
of life. In this respect the general introduction of the term 
biology to indicate a general science of living forms is sig- 
nificant. At this time (1802-1809) Lamarck had advanced his 
theory that the higher forms of life developed from the lower, 
through the use and disuse of organs. This was but a special 
applicati<m of the principle of self-activity. Previously, evolu- 
ticm had been explained by such scimitists or philosophers as 
believed in it by the varying influences of external conditions, 
such as climate. With Lamarck, the organism itsdf became the 
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chief factor. As the use of the arm or of any particular musdl 

* of the body will produce a corresponding development, so the 

" effort of an organism to use any organ in a particular direction 

will produce a corresponding development; and conversely, 

its disuse will cause a proportionate atrophy. 

The prevailing philosophy of the times, especially as Froebel 
accepted it, held that there is a fundamental imity in all things, 
a permanent principle m all changes and forms of life. There 
is a single formative energy which reveals itself in nature, that 
is in external life, as force, and in consciousness of the iimer 
life, as mind. This energy, as intelligence in the individual, 
builds up for itself its own world. The self — the mind — a 
not so much possessed of activity as it ti activity. Throu^ 
this activity it realizes itself, builds up its own world, becomes 
conscious of itself, and works out its own destiny. This is tnie 
both in the intellectual and moral application. 

In his early educational work, Froebel realized the signifi- 
cance of this principle when applied to educational method. 
At Keilhau in 1825 a hostile government inspector had been 
compelled to comment as follows: — 

"Self-activity of the mind ia the first law of this instruction; therebie 
the kind of instruction given here does not make the young mind a strong 
box, into which, as early as possible, all kinds of coins of the most different 
valtKS and coinage, such as are now current in the world, are stuffed; 
but slowly, continuously, gradually, and always inwardly, that is, according 
to a connection found in the nature of the human mind, the instnictiaa 
steadily goes on, without any tricks, from the simple to the complex, from 
the concrete to the abstract, so well adapted to the child and his needs that 
he goes as readily to his leammg as to his play." 

A few words further will indicate somewhat more cleariy 
the educational significance of self-activity as the principle (^ 
method. Froebel emphasizes at every point that self-activity 
is the process by which the individual realizes his own nature, 
by which he builds up bis own world or representation of the 
external, and by which it unites and harmonizes the twot 



Thus the life of the individual is the process: (i) by which he 
knows nature, or the objective world ; (2) by which he comes to 
know his own nature; and (3) by which he becomes a part of 
the life of both nature and humanity. In all of this the individual 
has determined bis own activities and is free. So far as be 
works tmder compulsion of external force he fails to realize 
this unity. 

Self-activity b activity determined by one's own motives, The natam 
arising out of one's own interests, and sustained by one's own ^jSl 
power. It alone can produce this evolution of mind, it alone 
can secure that which is held to be the aim of education. Such 
activity is in a way compelled, since it is in response to the 
inherent nature of beii^ and of the individual ; but as the in- 
dividual responds only in obedience to the force felt within 
his own nature, and not to one from without, such activity b 
free — it is self-axtivity. Because such actiiities are free, and 
at the same time take place according to law, — the laws of 
one's own nature, — it is possible to formulate them and to 
accept them as a guide to all educational work. Thus it follows 
that all processes of instruction must start from or originate with imtructioB 
thb volitional interest of the child. Beginning with his spon- "^""'.i* 

... . , . , , , . '>»>«i upon 

taneous activities, action may be sustamcd and may be stunu- theintereti 

lated toward certain ends that have far more permanent value ^^"^"^ 
than such activities undirected or uninfluenced. 

Not only does the tendency inherent in the child's nature Fonmot 
relate to conduct and action, but the child reveals the same [^^^"^^jn 
spontaneous effort to indicate its conception of things, to reveal the icbooi 
the processes cf its own mind. It attempts through this revela- 
tion to bring about a hannony between the world of thought and 
the world of external reality. Such spontaneous efforts con- 
stitute self-activity, and give to the teacher the opportunity 
for instruction; that b, for creating a fuller harmony between 
the inner and the outer, between thought and the external world, 
than the chiM imaided would be able to do. Thus for the 
sdiool, self-activity means this desire of the child to enter into 



the life of others and the life around it; the desire to he^, to 
find out, to discover, to participate in a>inmoa activities, to 
create, to discover the identity or connection Ijetween itself and 
the activities and processes of others — the discovery which 
constitutes knowledge. 
Aim of edu Education is not a preparation for a future state. This life 
^^ ^ which the child seeks to enter is not the adult life, but the life 
MDc future around him. Education finds its meaning in the process, not 
^j^^lmJ. in some condition remote and only real through the imagination. 
^i*^ ^ The aim of education is development, the process of education 
of the ^id is development. In so far as the child enters to the full extent 
of his powers and hb nature into unity with the life around him, 
the devebpment of the present is secured. The devebpment 
of the future is measured by the same standard. The aim of 
education is thus realized as fully in the child as in the adult. 
Fcnrer of By basing education upon the activity d the child and gatig- 
^^^"^ ing education by the child's self-activity, power of execution 
iioag widi is developed to the same degree and in the same connection as 
rf'JS^ the other acquisitions. There is no hiatus between knowledge 
Uoa and action; no conflict between theory and practice; no dis- 

crepancy between profession and deeds. 
Fniebel'i Influence of Froebel on Educational Practice. — The school, 

^^^21^ "^ to Froebel, was a place where the child should leam the unpor- 
tant things of life, the essentials of truth, justice, free personality, 
responsibility, initiative, causal relationship, and the like; 
not by studying about them, but by living them out. Accord- 
ing to the fundamental idea of imity, the school was to be an 
institution in which each child should discover his own indi- 
viduality, work out his own personality and develop his power 
of initiative and of execution. He was to do this throu^ 
cooperation with others in similar endeavors, in work where 
interest was shared by all, responsibility borne by atl and 
ThcBdiooiH rewards enjoyed by all. Mutual helpfulness was a constant 
"^^ motive. The school, as the world, was to berome a unified 
organism in which the units of devebping individuality were tn 
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find their perfection through participation in the life of the 
world. Thus the school becomes a miniature society. Edu- 
cation becomes a phase of life, not as a preparation but as an 
epitome. 

Instruction is no longer synonymous with education, nor even imtmctioa 
with school work. It becomes the middle term of a process '^'^^^ 
which starts from the child's spontaneous activities and native education 
interests and terminates in some creative use or tangible ex- 
pression of the knowledge imparted by instruction. Upon the 
native tendency is thus grafted a habit or custom, a mode of 
activity and of tbou^t, which is approved as a desired educa- 
tional end. Thus education seeks neither to eliminate nature, 
nor to leave it severely alone, but to help nature, — to guide it 
to ends higher than those it would reach unaided. 

Play. — As the most characteristic spontaneous activity of puy an tm- 
the child, play berames the basis of the educational process in ^"^if?" 
the early years. Resulting most directly from the native inter- i^toiw 
ests of the child, play furnishes the best natural stock upon 2^^ 
which to graft the habits of action, feeling and thought approved 
by the educator. It is through play that the child first repre- 
sents the world to himself. Consequently it is through play that 
the educator can give to the child the interpretation of hfe which 
he seeks to impart. Through it he can best introduce him into 
the world of actual social relations, give him the sense of inde* 
poidence and of mutual helpfulness, provide him with initia^ 
tive and motivation and develop him as the individual constitut- 
ti^ a unit in the social whole. Froebel did not stop with the 
theoretical demonstration of the educational value of play; he 
realized his ideas in the practical procedure of the kindergarten. 

Educational Value of Handwork. — Analogous to the use Manoii 
of play is that of all forms of constructive work. As a motive ^'^^^" 
representing the same spontaneity as play, as an activity repre- mm-tddyitj 
senting the concrete constructive process of making real an ^^^|^'° 
idea or a process of instruction, constructive work might form 
both the begirming and the end of the educational process. 



Industrial training had been recognized as a phase of educatitn 
by Rousseau, but upon social and economic grounds. Pesta- 
lozzi introduced object study and manual activities largely 
from the receptive point of view, that of imparting knowledge, 
or at best that of developing the sense-perceptions. Fellenberg 
made these more practically effective than had hitherto been 
Compuisoa done. Yet he hardly seized more than the social and economic 
^'constroc- import. On distinctly educational grounds, Froebel gave to 
tive wOTk ID all manual and industrial training and to all forms of construc- 
tive work the place which they are coming to occupy in modem 
schooling. Through them the child was to develop power, 
since each activity was to the child but an expression of some 
idea or purpose gained through instruction. The use of any 
object or material or bit of information introduced into the 
school is to find out what the child can do with it. Thus, in a 
broader sense than with Herbart, all culmmates in application; 
in a broader sense than with Festalozzi, all school work is 
constructive. 
Educitioosl The great significance of constructive work, however, is 
""'"ti^ found in the principle that education is but the development 
work of the power to give outward manifestation and expression of 

the inner self. Creation with the hand is not the highest ex- 
pression of this. But the development of the ability to give 
such material manifestations of ideas forms a basis of the 
higher power of expressing the intellectual, moral and spiritual 
life in action. When crystallized into habits, charactei is 
produced. 
EducuioDai Nature Study in the Schwas. — Here again Pestalozzianism 
a^uiertudr ^^^ Froebelianism, as well as other minor streams of educational 
thought, converge. What has come to pass in the actual study 
of nature in the schools is a resultant of them all. But with 
Froebel the basal principles underlying this study are quite 
different from those held by others. Least important of all, 
with him, was the simple knowledge of the facts of nature; 
most important of all was the moral improvement, the religious 
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Qplift, the spiritual insight, which the child got from association Aiouneof 
with nature. As a source of natural interests and as affording {q,„c^ 
opportunity for varied activity, nature study retains a place in 
elementary instruction as influenced by Froebel, altogether 
aside from either the value of the facts taught or of the sym- 
bolical spiritual import. As suggesting material for reading, 
writing, language work, constructive work, number work, 
nature study has come to play an important function in the 
school. Even when all of these ideas concerning the function Tlie fun^ 
of nature study are rejected, Froebel has influenced fundamen- j°^^ 
tally the conception of this study as it is conducted in all grades, coocepiion a 
For it is no longer nature analyzed and dissected accordii^ ** ' 
to the old formal classificatory science, but it is nature as life 

— the plant as devebping, the animal as acting, the organ as 
functioning — that is studied. While the symbolism is antago- 
nistic to the modem scientific attitude, yet in the conception of 
nature, and of the value of science, and the use made of it in 
the school, it is quite in harmony with the modem scientific 
view. 

Ths Kindergarten. — The fundamental thought of the kinder- Thoc ad- 
garten is to aid the child to express himself and thus produce ^jFrobd'^" 
development. To accomplish this he must start from his native fim raade 
interests and tendencies to action. The work of the school ^"^^^ 
must be based wholly upon "self -activity" and must culminate g«"en 
in the expression or use of the ideas or knowledge acquired in 
the process of the activity. The primary aim is not acquisition 
of knowledge, but growth or development, in which knowledge 
functions merely as a means to an end. Knowledge is, as it 
were, a subordinate or by-product; yet always essential, if 
growth is to be secured. Both the acquisitive and assimilative 
processes — exalted into ends in all previous school procedures 

— are here wholly subordinated. Both appear in every com- 
pleted educational process as stages preliminary to, or ind- 
dental to, the expression or constructive process. 

The forms of expression of the child's feelings and ideas which 
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CcndaHoDi Froebel seized upon as of importance in this training were 
u^^^- (i> gesture, (2) song, (3) language. So far as possible these 
exprcMton means were to be coordinate. The story, for eicample, when 
told by the teacher, was to be expressed by the child, not only 
in bis own language, but through song, or gesture, or pictures, 
or construction of simple articles from paper, clay or other 
convenient material In this way ideas would be given, thou^t 
stimulated, the imagination vivified, the hands and eyes trained, 
the muscles coSrdinated, the moral nature strengthened throu^ 
the effort to put into concrete objective form the hi^er motives 
and sentiments aroused. The chief materials of the lunder 
Tb( mate- g&rten, aside from the songs, the Mutter und Kose4ieder, 
Undrearten ^roebel Organized into a series of "gifts and occupations." 
bHiructioa These are introduced gradually and in order. As the child 
becomes familiar with the properties of the one gift or the 
activities called forth by the occupation, he is led on to the 
next, which grows out of the preceding, each introducing new 
impressions and repeating old ones. The distinction between 
the gifts and occupations, though commonly made, is an arbi- 
trary one. Froebel himself called all the activities occupations, 
and the materials for them, gifts. But the distinction seems to 
bring out a most prominent tendency in the development of the 
Froebelian principles; namely, that a much greater stress has 
come to be placed upon the occupations than upon the gifts. 
While Froebel rendered the greatest service to education in thus 
Cootinnout transforming his principles into concrete schoolroom procedures, 
and develop- 7^^ '^ '^ evident that many of these, including the songs, were 
appropriate only to his age and to the people with whom he 
was familiar. To keep his principles effective, modiEcation 
may be necessary in the present and future. 

EFFECTS OF TSE PSYCHOLOGICAL MOVEMENTS ON 

SCHOOLS. Tb« Pestalozzian Influence. — Both at Burgdoif 

P rwi o Td ao and Yverdun, Pestalozzi's institute was frequented by numerous 

^j^^ investigators, pubUc men interested ui education, students, even 

groups of students, from various coimtries of Europe. The 



mstitute had been made a Donnal school, subsidized by the Swiss 
government. Later, Festalozzian institutes were founded in 
Madrid, Naples and St. Petersburg. The monarchs of Russia, 
Prussia, Austria, and of the Italian states were personally inter- 
ested in the reforms; and, as Festalozzi said, any hedge school- 
master, in order to succeed, had but to proclaim the use oi 
Pestalozzian methods. 

Nevertheless the popular introduction c^ the new ideas was Owdcd v 
very slow. This was due partly to the reactionary political ^^"^ 
poUcies then dominant in iDOSt European countries. The new earir nine- 
educational ideas, outgrowths as they were of the teachings of ^^ """ 
Rousseau, were ever associated with revolutionary {nopaganda. 
Outside of the German states little progress was made until 
after the Revolution of 1830. Then in France, especially 
under Victor Cousin, minister of education, great advance was 
made, especially in the training of teachers. 

Among the German states Wartemberg first fell under the Pe»ukiraUa 
new influence. During the first decade of the century Pesta- introduced 
lozzian enthusiasts had been appointed school inspectors and >°to die 
principals of normal schools. Prussia followed. The philoso- ichoob 
pher Fichte, in his address to the German people after the 
defeat at Jena in 1806, pointed out Pestalozzian education as 
the means of regeneration for the nation. The minbter of 
education and the royal family were deeply concerned in the new 
educational movement. Picked young men were sent to Yver- 
dun, and throu^ them and the German assistants of Pestaloza 
the new ideas were incorporated in the trainii^ of the teachers 
for the Prussian elementary schools. 

Much of the Pestalozzian influence exerted on the United iMr 
States came through England. To this fact is largely due the ^'jj"^ 
frrmal and even superficial character of much of American United 
Pestalozzianism, relating as it did to petty methods. How- ^***" 
ever, not all of it was of this character, for the movement for the 
training of teachers, as well as the character of this training, were 
outgrowths of the Pestalozzian ideas. From the time of Neef, 



one of Pestalozzi's assistants, who was induced by a philan- 
thropic American to settle in Philadelphia in 1808, sponidic 
instances of the transplanting of the new ideas occurred. The 
translation (1S35) of Cousin's Report on the State oj Public 
Instruction in Prussia, which did so much for the reform of the 
French schools, had great influence upon educational leaders in 
The Horace America. From the results of the reform movement, especially 
Qj^^^t as he saw it in Germany, Horace Mami drew many of his ideas 
and much of his inspiration. His Seventh Annual Report, 1846, 
one of the most influential educational documents ever published 
in America, embodies the results of his personal investigation. 
The most specific source of this influence, however, was wha.t 
The Oswego is known as the Oswego movement, begun in i860. The ideas 
""'"°'"'' underlying this movement came indirectly from the Mayos in 
England and centered largely about the use of objects as the 
basis of instruction. The result was a previously unknown 
attention to the technique of instruction and to the details of 
special method. Such was the chief characteristic of normal 
school instruction during the generation following. Hence it 
comes that, for the most part, our schools are yet upon the 
Pestalozzian basis. However, the special methods of applying 
these principles have been much improved. 

One other practical effect of the Pestalozzian method cm 
schools deserves at least mention; that is the new basis which 
it gave for the care of social dependents and defectives, es- 
pecially paupers, semi-criminab, deaf mutes and the blind. 
From Pestalozzi's institutions for the poor sprang the agricul- 
tural colonies, especially those for juvenile offenders. The in- 
dustrial occupations furnished a reformatory element hitherto 
wanting in criminal punishment. Guided by the principles of 
his master, one of Pestalozzi's assistants established a school for 
deaf mutes. The method of object teaching introduced hitherto 
imknown possibilities of developing such defective classes, while 
the industrial element gave them the prospect of economic 
independence, which was both a great gain for society and a 
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basis for self-respect and self-confidence hitherto denied these 
unfortunates. From these methods have developed modem 
methods of education of these classes. 

Hie Herbartian Influence being, as we have noted, largely Spread oT 
one of principle, is not to be traced with any exactitude. The nirthod* 
Herbartian propaganda, however, furthered as it had been by thmurfi 
groups of educators devoted to the popularization of his thought, iMden 
is readily described. It is the former which has specific interest 
in the history of education. Here, however, we must be con- 
tent with indicating the extent to which Herbart's thought has 
entered into the educational consciousness of to-day as that 
consciousness is determining, in a practical way, the work of 
our schools. Undoubtedly, in this sense, the Herbartian thought 
has entered very largely into the best work of the ordinary 
school, for the progressive teacher everywhere, however uncon- 
scious he may be of the ultimate origin of those influences, 
shares to some extent in the educational purposes and va- 
deavors of the time. 

The establishment of pedagogical seminaries and experi- uniTemty 
mental or practice schools in anmectiwi with the universities |^^^?,„ 
was one of the more important educational works of Herbart. and practice 
The seminaries at the Universities of Jena, Leipzig, and Halle *=*'°oi» 
were the more famous of these, and especially developed the 
Herbartian doctrines and applied them to practical work. At 
the former place, first Professor Stoy, later Professor Rein, have 
done most in apjdying these principles to elementary school 
work through the elaboration of general and special methods. 
It is from this course that the American influence has proceeded. 
From Professor Tuiskon Ziller, at Leipzig, came the more in- 
dependent development of Herbart's original doctrine, especially 
fee elaboration of the culture epoch theory and of the theory 
of concentration of studies. Around these and simflar Her- ; 
bartian principles has grown up a very extensive literature. J 
From these two universities have gone out the most wide- ■ 
spread influences, through trained teachers and instructors in 
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nonnal schools and universities. Through these combined 
means the German schools have responded to these more 
advanced ideas, and have, so far as the character of instruction 
b concerned, reached a higher degree of excellence than anj 
other schools. 

In the United States the dates of publication of the Htx- 
bartian literature (c. 1890-1900) will indicate the recent origin of 
the movement. Though there were many other ccntributing 
forces, a most important one was the Report of the Committee oj 
Fifteen on Elementary Schools, made to the National Educational 
Association in 1895. '^^^ ^™ **^ *^ report was to unify the 
work of the elementary school, to find a basis for that unity in 
a curriculum embodying some form of correlation of studies, 
and to prompt to better methods of instruction. A similar re- 
port five years earlier by a "Committee of Ten" aimed to per- 
form this work of unification for secondary educati(m, and to 
bring about a closer articulation of elementary, secondary and 
higher education. Through such means a very general in- 
fluence is being exerted on the schools of our country toward 
placing the character of instructi<m on a higher basis than that 
reached through the Festalozzian movements of some half cen. 
tury ago. 

Tlie Froebeliau Influence. — The influence of the Froebelian 
principles is practically coextensive with the most important 
educational tendencies of the present time. The application 
which Froebel himself made of his principles to the kinder- 
garten is being made by others to more advanced phases of 
education. All that can be sketched here is the sprf^ of the 
kindergarten as an institution. 

In Germany a number (rf instituticais similar to that at Eeilhau 
were established before Froebel's death. But in 1851, a year 
before that event, kindergartens were prohibited by the Prus- 
sian government on account of their supposed revolutionary 
character. The Baroness Bertha von Marenholtz-BUlow, to 
whom the actual popularization <tf the kindergarten was largely 
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due, transferred her activities, for the time being, to England. 
Though the Prussian prohibition was removed after ten years, 
kindergartens have not yet been incorporated into the Prussian 
school systems. While many private cmes exist, they are not 
considered schools : their teachers do not have to comply with 
the standards required t& elementary teachers, and, though 
they are under the supervision of school inspectors, they may 
not teach anything which will duplicate the work of the ele* 
mentary schools. Consequently there has been comparatively 
little development of the kindergarten idea. 

France best illustrates the extensive development of schools in Fnnce 
for very young children. But these infant schoob — the Icoles 
maia^telUs — are rather a development of the infant school 
movement than of the kindergarten. Only to a slight degree 
do they embody the principles of Froebel. While these schoob 
have developed for the most part since the War of 1870, and 
while their establishment is optional with the communes, yet 
in them are trained half a million children of the ages from two 
to six. 

First introduced into England in 1854, and advocated by a in EnsUnd 
number of prominent men, such as the novelist Dickens, the 
kindergarten was established only in a few instances and then 
as a private institution for the wealthier classes. Not until 
1S74 did the ideas of the kindergarten begin to modify the 
work of the infant schools (see p. 385), which by this time had 
been incorporated as a part of the public school system. It 
was the procedure and methods rather than the principles and 
spirit of the kindergarten that were grafted on to this dominant 
institutitm. 

The first kindei^rten in the United States was established in oe 
by Elizabeth Peabody in Boston in i86a In the next ten years timtrfSttw 
a number of private kindergartens were established. Under the 
leadership of Dr. W. T. Harris and Miss Susan Blow, — among 
the most prominent Froebelian exponents in this country, — 
the kindergarten was first made a part of the public schocd 
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system in St Louis in 1873. Since that time the move 
iias developed until there is scarcely a city of any size but what 
has incorporated the kindergarten as a component part of its 
public schools. 

SOmCART 

The psychologica] tendency in education was the reductioD of the nato- 
ralistic movement lo sdoitific principle and to practical schoolroom i»o 
cedure. Its leading exptmoits attempted a recondliation, in phik>so[^cal 
tenns, of the old education of eSort with the new education based oa Datnral 
interests. Various attempts were made to woik out a psjchologjcal basi» 
foi education. Many of die early attempts were empirical; more recently, 
the devebpment of die sdence of psychology has rendered possible a more 
sdendfic basis. Other practice characteristics of the movement were 
(1) the new attention paid to method; (3) a new desire to base educatiraul 
procedure upon a knowledge of and sympathy for the child; (3) a new 
bterest in elementary education; and consequendy (4) a new emphasis 
upon the possibility of universal education. The great ei^teenlh century 
representatives of the movement were Pestalozzi, Herbart and FroebeL 
With Pestalozzi and hb followers, education was considered to be the har- 
monious natural development of the child, intellectually, morally and physi- 
cally. The possibility of thus developing a perfected personality in all 
gave a new meaning to popular education as a measure of social reform. 
But such an education had little in common with the old education of ac- 
quisition of knowledge, which perpetuated social classes and the degrada- 
tion of the masses. The idea of education as organic development gave a 
new meaning to educational means and method. With PestaloEzi, the 
subject-matter of education came to be chosen more largely from the imme- 
diate environment of the child and bi be used largely for the development 
of the power of sense-perception. Principles of method demanded the 
analysis of subject-matter into its component parts and an observance </ 
the inductive method in proceeding from the simple elements to th: mastery 
of the complex topic or subject. The school was to be modeled after the 
home; the teaching process to be controlled by a sympathetic undeistan(t 
ing of child nature. Herbart and his followers laid chief stress upon die 
moral aim in education. Control of conduct was to be secured through 
ideas. Thus the instructive process, bcluding both the selection of material 
and the process of uniting this new material with the previous experiences 
of the child became of supreme importance. These ideas were based upon 
a psychology, scientifically elaborated, in which the process of apper- 
ception and the control of interests were the chief theories. As a nsnh 



the Herbartians elaborated a theory of subject-matter based on the epochs 
of cultural development; a theory of the organization of the curriculum 
based on the correlation of studies, and upon the unity of experience 
and of knowledge; and a theory of a formal method based on a knowledge 
of the psychical process. The Herbartian influence exalted the teadier 
and the instnictive process. The Froebelian tendency laid chief emphaas 
upon the importance of the child, upon self-activity as the basis and method 
3f all instruction, upon natural interests as the initial point of all instnic- 
ion, upon play, constructive work and study of nature as the chief mean' 
t^ instruction. The Froebelian philosophy is in accord with the chief 
principles in recent educational thought. These are (i) the supreme im- 
portance of natural interests in the selection of subject-matter and in the 
process of study; (a) the necessity of giving to all such learning processes, 
once begun, a sodal meaning drawn from present life; (3) the importance 
of having ^1 such instruction processes terminate in activity as directly 
as possible; in other words, of giving all education processes a social and 
hence moral and practical meaning. Present educational thou^t is 
largely a synthesis of Herbartian and Froebelian ideas, in which the latter 
aic more in accord with prevailing philosophical, psychological and tdm- 
tific thought 



CHAPTER Xn 

THE UODESN SCIENTIFIC TENDENCY 

TteKien- GBITERAL CHARACTERISnCS. — It wOl be recalled ijet 
cn^tothe ^c sense-realists of the seventeenth century represented the 
contiDu«ioo beginnings of modem science. There is no break in the develop- 
IbIi^ inent of this scientific thought; but conditi<Mis gave unprece- 
dented importance to the scientific tendency in educatitm 
from the opening of the nineteenth century. Among these con- 
ditions were the great development of the physical and biological 
sciences, the influence of the naturalistic tendency in exalting 
the value of contact with nature, and the inadequacy of the old 
humanistic education a^ a preparation for modem Ufe. The 
influence of the psychological tendency, especially of Pesta- 
lozzianism as object teaching and training of the sense-percep- 
tions, was also marked. 
Tbe two The dominant characteristics of the modem scientific tendency 

fcMura ^ education were the same as those of the sense-realistic tend- 
ency. These were : first, the emphasis upon the importance of 
the content of studies and of the knowledge of the phenomena 
of nature; and, second, a recogniti<Hi of t he transcendent value 
of the inducftve method 6i study. The immediate educational 
ufic~rnD^" response in both of these respects was due chiefly to the develop- 
■"f"J° . ment and better organization of the natural sciences, 
toramuk- A survey of the development of the physical and biological 
m^t''^!ri°^ sciences from the sixteenth century to the present time will be 
better or- most helpful in throwing light upon the development of presait 
fCl^^"* educational thought and practices. Such a survey cannot be 
■cietices made in the brief space of this text, but the material can be 
gleaned from the various histories of science. 



It is not untn a subject of human interest or aspect (rf human 
experience receives a definite logical formulation that it can 
demand a place in the instruction of the school. The perfec- 
tion of organization of grammatical, linguistic and mathematical 
studies made it difficult to effect any change in the organizati(m 
of the school curriculum. There resulted a prol<mged struggle 
against the prevailing disciplinary or classical-mathematical 
education for the recognition of the sciences. This produced a 
most extensive literature, which can be noticed here only by 
the discussion of two or three of the most notable movements 
and the work of two of the most notable representatives. 

EDUCATIONAL DEMANDS OF MODERN LIFE. — Among conflict with 
Teutonic educators, the opposition to the dominant disciplinary "" 'i'»«*P'^ 
education has been based upon psychological and philosophical tioD oi 
grounds. Consequently it has centered aroimd the question of «'"<="i™' 
method. Among the En^ish-speaking peoples the opposition Demand lor 
has been based largely upon practical and "common-sense" ^'™?'"*''"' 
grounds, and has centered more around the question of subject- boicd 
matter. The chief argument for the general mtroduction of the t!^"'*" 
sciences into the curriculum and for a complete revolution in subject- 
the character of educatiMi has been based upon the demands """^ 
made by modem life. Demandi 

The movement of the first half of the nineteenth century was ^^^^j,, 
led by enthusiastic and well-designing refonners. They were 
not men of any broad scientific reputation or knowledge, such as George 
later appeared in Spencer and Huxley, or men who had any ^^1^ 
such fundamental grasp of the educational problem as had Kbocd" 
Herbart or Froebel. Most prominent among the Biglish re- ^J|^°"" '' 
formers was George Combe {1788-1858), who represented a Britain 
considerable body of influential followers and headed a move- 
ment of practical reform of great influence. 

Two general lines of ailment were followed by these earlier 
advocates of science. The first was based upon the distinctiwi 
which they made between "instnmiental" knowledge and posi- 
tive knowledge. " Instrumental " subjects were those which 



Baled upon fuimshed the means to gain further knowledge. The latter akmc 
between had mtrmsic worth for the individual. Ttie former included all 
subjects the linguistic and much of the mathematical knowledge. Thus 

valuable ai , " . . . , - , . ■ ■ 

meuu and languages, grammar, wntmg, much of anthmetK, a^bra, and 
subjectt of all of pure mathematics merely provided means for obtaining a 
wcuth knowledge of the physical, intellectual, moral, social, political 

and religious world around us. Such knowledge was essoitial 
to the mdividual in regulatkg his hfe and promoting his own 
and the social welfare. These reformers argued that the 
dominant disciplinary education of their day directed all attri- 
tion to subjects that were merely instruments and never reached 
the subjects that really gave <Hie the knowledge necessary to 
make life successful, useful and happy. 
"Dbdpiin- In their second line of argument the early advocates of a re- 
^the'^tJt* formed curriculum considered education from much the same 
ences [Wint of view as did the disciplinarians. Education should not 

only give to the individual such knowledge as would liable 
him to perform intelligently the various duties of life, but it 
should give the best possible training to all of his mental faculties 
in order that this great end might be attained. The old faculty 
conception of the mind prevailed, as did also the idea that it 
was a function of education to train these faculties. 
What cod- The more recoit form of the view that the knowledge of value 
"idt^" [d "* education is that demanded by modem life may be sum- 
the preaeat marized as follows: The elements which now enter into culture 
are very different from those of a few hundred years ago. New 
literatures have developed to vie with those of the Greeks and 
Romans; the arts have been perfected beyond the dreams of 
the imaginatiim of those ages; new sciences have been created; 
and there now exists a knowledge of nature and of her forces 
that in comparison with the interpretation of preceding cen- 
turies seems most exhaustive and positive. Consequently it b 
necessary to dehne anew the liberal education. Studies are no 
l<mger considered to be liberal m proportion to their remoteness 
from practical bearing, but, on the contrary, in proportion to 



their direct relationship to life. A liberal education is one The new 
which fits a man so well for his profession, for his life as a ^'^^° "^ 
citizen and for all of his activities in life, that he is very much education 
broader than that professifm, seeing the import of his life in 
institutions. Civil, mechanical, chemical engineering, the prac- 
tical application of any of the sciences, may become learned 
professions. If the individual is so equipped with a knowledge 
of the fundamental sciences that he is perfectly "free" through 
his mastery of his subject and "free" in the life that grows out 
from and is based upon that profession, the preparation for 
this may in itself offer a liberal education. Such an education 
must contain more than the mere rudiments or the technical 
instruction necessary for a practitioner in these arts; it must 
include a thorough mastery of them. For such a career the 
study of the French and German langu^es, contributing as subject* 
these literatures may in the broadest manner to one's success "fi^"? *" 
by opening to him the experience of other peoples of advanced education in 
civilization, is far more liberal than the ordinary instruction in **" p***" 
Greek or Latin would be. Similarly the social, political and 
economic sciences, contributing as they do a knowledge of the 
complex activities, interests and forces of modem social life, 
are liberal in the sense that the old disciplinary use of mathe- 
matics could not be. True, a man in such lines of scientific 
activity would need a most thorough course in mathematics. 
But the purpose of such study would be entirely different from 
the disciplinary aim, as would also the materials of study and 
the method. 

A liberal education is one containing the best culture material 71^ mw 
of the life for which it is designed to prepare; and it is liberal ^^ ""* 
only to the extent that it includes these materials. The natural eduotioa 
sciences most largely contributed to the culture of the nine-' ~ ■"■ 
:eenth century. In a similar way the social sciences are now 
being developed, with much of inspiration, purpose and method 
borrowed from the natural sciences. Every aspect of life and 
thought of the present age has been modified and given its tone 
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and color by the development of the natural sciences. There* 

fore, an education that cmstitutes a liberal preparation for 

present life must include a large element of these studies. 

Nccodir tor But since it is impossible that every youth to be educated 

,(ud^ should master even the rudiments of all these sciences in additioD 

to much of the old material, the representatives of this view of 

education have usually contented themselves with demanding 

freedom of choice in the selection of studies and the rec(^;nitkMi 

by educational authorities of the equivalence in value of the 

soirees in the course of study. 

Tin <fe- With the prevalence erf sudi a conception of a liberal educa- 

tfoT^tt^ tion and sudi an organization of its subjects, it will be possiWe 

libeni edu- foF the Ordinary practitioner in any of the professions to com- 

^"^^ bine a liberal with a professional or technical education. So 

long as these two types of education are kept so entirely distinct 

that the person who has the one cannot have the other, and so 

long as the liberal education is restricted to the mastery kA a 

few subjects to which the majority of men who enter the iutel- 

lectuai callings in life cannot devote time, it must follow that 

the great majority, even of those who lead and who sustain the 

life of a community, will continue to be denied the privileges of 

a liberal education. 

In England the men who have contributed to the establi^- 

ment of this view, chief among whom were Spencer and Huxley, 

have Ubored for the most part outside of the universities; in 

America the most prominent of such leaders, notably President 

Eliot of Harvard, have been in connection vrith educational 

institutions. 

^onPBction With regard to the subject-matter of educaticoi, the scientific 

^^[^"^ view first presented ^rees with the sociological. With regard 

cduutkm to the foundation erf method and the interpretation of the edu- 

wdotodcai cation of interest, — throu^ the freedom of selection of sub- 

»nd p^ jects, — it agrees with the psychological. 

*°'°«^ THE THEORY OF EDUCATION FORMDLATED BY THE 

NATURAL SCIEnTISTS. — It was not until the middle of the 
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nineteenth century, when the organization of the natural sciences 
had become perfected, that a modem presentation of their edu- 
cational Hflimg could be made. The first of these, and yet the 
most influential, at least for Anglo-Saxon thought, was that by 
Herbert Spencer (1820-1903). 

Sponcer's "Education, Intellectual, Moral and Pt^skal," I 
WHS issu^^i in i860. The fundamental characteristic of the 1 
sdentiEc tendency is revealed early in the treatise in his di^ 
cussion of the importance of the selection of subjects of study 
as Hxe vital theory in education. 



"If there needs any further evidence of the rude, undeveloped character Genenl in- 
of our education, we have it in the fact that the comparative worths of dificrcnce u. 
different kinds of knowledge have been aa yet scaraly even discussed — educaiion 
mudi less discussed in a methodic way with definite results. Not only is ,^1^ „ 
it that no standard of relative values has yet been agreed upon; but the question of 
existence of any such standard has not been conceived in any clear manner. *^Y" "' 
Ard not only is it that the existence of any such standard has not been gf„^- 
cleorly conceived; but the need for it seems to have been scarcely even felt. 
Men read books on this topic and attend lectures on that; decide that 
their children shall be instructed in these branches of knowledge and shall 
not be instructed in those; and all under the guidance of mere custom, or 
liking or prejudice; without ever considering tbe enormous importance of 
determining in some rational way what things are really most worth lean- 
ing. It is true that in all drdes we have occasional remarks on the impor- 
tance of this or the other order of information. But whether the degree 
^ its importance justifies the expenditure of the time needed to acquire it; 
•nd whether there are not things of more importance to which the time 
mi^t be better devoted; are queries which, if raised at all, aie disposed of 
quite summarily, according to peisonal predilections. It is true, also, that 
&om time to time we hear revived the standing controvert respecting the 
comparative merits of classics and mathematics. Not only, however, is 
this controversy carried on in an empirical manner, with no reference to 
an ascertained criterion, but the question at issue is totally insignificant 
when compared with the general question of which it is part. To suppose Ueiger 
that deciding whether a mathematical or a classical education is the best, Umlu of the 
is deciding what b the proper cvrriculum, is much the same thing as Ki ^^~^ 
suppose that the whole of dietetics lies in determining whether or not bread 
is more nutritive than potatoes." 
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He new purpose, basis and method of education emphasized 
by Bacon are here again clearly presented. The purpose (rf 
education is defined as preparation for complete living. This 
in turn is judged largely from the point of view of the welfare 
of the individual, though of the individual as living in a fully 
developed society. Rousseau's influence is evident, but the 
thought appears in a radically modified form. "How to live? 
— that is the essential question for us. Not how to live in the 
mere material sense only, but in the widest sense. The general 
problem which comprehends every special problem is — the 
right ruling of conduct in all directions under all circimistances. 
... To prepare us for complete living is the function which 
education has to discharge; and the only rational mode of 
judging of any educational course is to judge in what degree it 
discharges such fimction." 

This preparation for complete living consists, first, in the 
acquisition of knowledge that is best adapted for the develop- 
ment of individual and social life; and, secondly, in the devekip- 
^ ntent of the power to use this knowledge. What knowledge is 
of most worth becomes, as with Rousseau aiul with Bacon, the 
chief question of educational importance. To this question 
Spencer gives this definite categorical answer. Knowledge 
which leads directly to self-preservation, such as is included in 
the sciences of physiology, hygiene, physics and chemistry, is 
of first importance. Knowledge which leads indirectly to self- 
preservation through the sciences and arts relating to the secur- 
ing of food, clothing and shelter comes next. Third in order 
of importance is the knowledge of rearing of offspring, which, 
in strange contrast with the attention given to the breeding of 
animals and the training required of a builder of bridges or a 
maker of shoes, is wholly neglected. On the other hand, any 
parent or teacher b presumed to be capable of bringing up a 
child without any preparation. Fourth in order b the knowl- 
edge of social and political life such as shall make one an intel- 
ligent citizen and neighbor. Last of all comes the knowledge dl 
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literature, art, esthetics, including foreign languages and litera- ! 



by the first three needs take precedence over the social sciences 
demanded by the fourth need and over the "liberal" or "cul- 
ture" subjects, which at that time formed the basis of all 
school work. While this constitutes a negation of the A new con- 
Renaissance emphasis upon literature and languages, it is ^^Udgc 
not, as with Rousseau, a denial of the value of knowledge. 
It is, on the contrary, an altogether new emphasis upon that 
value. 

Frequent objection is made to the utilitarian character of Spencer's 
Spencer's view, to its somewhat radical application of Rousseau's JSwi^tir* 
test, "Of what use ?" It is true that this test led to a rejection but mona 
of all that was held most dear in educational tradition especially, 
and of the idea that a subject lost its educational value as it 
gained practical value. Yet the utilitarianism of the scientists 
was almost identical with the "practical" of Kant and the 
"aesthetic" of Herbart. They all indicate what is commonly 
meant by the term moral. That which affects conduct di- 
rectly, improves life, benefits man individually or in society, is 
"utilitarian.' Spencer did subordinate the amenities of life, 
but chiefly that he might gain for the neglected many what 
hitherto had been the perquisite of the privileged few. It has 
been said that Spencer sacrificed that which is higher in life — 
its culture — tor that which b bwer — its practical advantage. 
On the contrary, he emphasized the importance of the cultural 
elements in an entirely new way. His argument is that all 
these phases of knowledge should be emphasized and that every 
individual should be permitted some attainment or acquisition 
in each. In place of an educational and social scheme which Culture do- 
gave to a limited few the education of a life of leisure without ^^JJ^ 
any of the practically useful, and to others an education of the bw givtn a 
most meager character in the dullest routine of life, he demanded "*"""' 
such a reiuljustment as should give to every individual an educa- 
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tion including some of all these elements, emphasized in the 
order mentioned. 
spemxroveT' Another criticism is found in the objection, raised from the 
^^^ the pedagogical point of view, that education is not a preparation 
knondodiie for life, but that it is life. To a certain extent this objection is 
JJJj^P"'*' a mere juggling with words. So far as valid, it is that Spencei 
overestimated the value of knowledge as a preparation. This 
is characteristic of the entire scienti&c tendency. Yet this eiroi 
is combined with a truer conception of the nature of knowledge 
than was the case in previous educational theories where the 
same defect existed. On the other band, by way of justifica- 
tion, it must be recognized that Spencer's position is but a re- 
action against the over-emphasb on method given by the dis- 
ciplinarians and, in a quite different way, by those representing 
the psychological tendency. It will be recognized that, on this 
point, the scientific tendency is a more radical reaction against 
the disciplinary view of education than was the psychological 
Mb prio- In the essay on Intdlectuai Education, Spencer discusses more 

dpies ot fyiiy (ijg question of method. This discussion consists only in 

"ethod do ... , > , t. < ■• ■ ■ • . 

not go be- an elaboration of a number of Festalozzi's prmciples; — educa- 
y^^^ '^ tion should proceed from the simple to the complex, from the 
concrete to the abstract, from empirical to rational, and should be 
Morii pleasurable He adds nothing of value to these. The one 

'^''^'^ principle, previously noted under Rousseau, that all moral 
conse- training should result from allowing the child to suffer the 

quencM natural consequences of his own action, is emphasized as the 

essence of moral education. 
PtMeaai Thomas H. Huxley (1825-1895) accomplished more for the 

actual extension of education in the natural sciences than any 
other living Englishman. Though Huxley's writings or ad- 
dresses on education are very numerous, his main points are 
but a reSmphasis of those made by Spencer, Bacon and others, 
put in a somewhat different form. The practical purpose, the 
realistic basis, the criticism of the prevailing literary and classical 
education, is given in the following trenchant passage: — 
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" Now let us pause to consider this wonderful state of affain ; for the lOa^al tnd 
tune will come when Euf^ishmen will quote it as the stock example of the wpruticil 
stolid stupidity of their aucestors in the nineteenth century. The most £q-]j^ 
thoroughly oommerdal people, the greatest voluntary wanderers and jouth fnuu 
colonists the world has ever seen, are precisely the middle classes of this " A Liberal 
country. If there be a people which has been busy making history on the ^'f^"*'^'" 
great scale for the last three hundred years, — and tbe most profoundly andEAua- 
interesting history, — history which, if it happened to be that of Greece or Hoh, p. 9« 
Rome, we should study with avidity — it is the En^ish. If there be a 
Deo[^ which, during the same period, has developed a remarkable litera- 
ture, it is our own. If there be a nation whose prosperi^ depends abso- 
lutely and wholly upon their mastery over the forces of nature, upon thdr 
intelligent apprehension of, and obedience to, the laws of creation, and 
distribution of wealth, and of the stable equilibrium of the forces of society, 
it is precisely this nation. And yet this is what these wonderful people tell 
their sons: 'At the cost of from one to two thousand pounds of our hard- 
earned money, we devote twelve of the most precious years of your lives to 
school. There you shall toil, or be supposed to toil; but there you shall 
not learn one single thing of all those you will most want to know directly 
^u leave school and enter upon the practical buuness life. You will h) 
jU probalnli^ go into business, but you shall not know where, or bow, 
ony article of commerce is produced, or the differoice between an export 
or an import, or the meaning of the word "capital." You will very likely 
settle in a colony, but you shall not know whedier Tasmania is part of New 
South Wales, or vUe versa, . . . You will very likely get into the House Knowledge 
of Commons. You will have to take your share in makmg laws which may "^ ^^ ■"^ 
prove a blessing or a curse to millions of men. But you shall not hear one ^y^j^^^ 
word reelecting the political organizadon of your country; the meaning Khooli 
of the controversy between free traders and protectionists shall never 
have been mentioned to you; you shall not so much as know that there are 
such things as economical laws. The mental power which will be of most Northeln- 
importance in your daily life will be the power of seeing things as they are ^^Jj^ "" 
widiout regard to authority; and of drawing accurate general conclusions ^y^^, 
from particular fads. But at school and at college you shall know of no one'adutia 
soturce of truth but authority; nor ezerdse your reasoning faculty upon wOi demand 
anythii ^ but deduction from that which is laid down by authority. You 
will have to weary your soul with work, and many a time eat your bread in 
sorrow and in bitterness, and you shall not have learned to take refuge in 
the great source of pleasure without alloy, the serene resting place for worn 
human nature, — the world of art.' Said I not rightly Utat we are a 
wonderful people? I am quite prepared to allow that education entirely 
devoted to these omitted subjects might not be completely liberal education. 
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Tbctndi- But is an education which ignores them sll a hlieral educalimt? N&j; 
tioMl educa- ij it too much to say that the education which should embrace these subjedi 
■ibual ooe '"'' "^ Others would be a real education, thouj^ an incomplete one; whik 

■n educatioii which omits them is really not an eduottkm at all, but a moie 

OS less useful coune of intellectual gymnastics?" 

PmaUDg Huxley did not admit that the prevailing education was 
'^^^ litenuy, for the study of grammar and language structure is 
Utemy scientific rather than literary. The schoolboy never reached the 
literary stage ; and the training he got in the languages was very 
poor science as to its method, and of no value at all in content 
The argument that universal and practical education would bt 
of no avail since neither poverty, crime, nor misery had de- 
creased with education, he answered by saying that this fact 
simply showed the uselessness of the old education, without 
revealing any theory about a truer educational procedure. 

The purpose, nature and method of education is stated in 
Huxley's notable description of the product (^ a liberal educa- 
tion. 
HuiIcT'i "That man, I think, has had a liberal education who has been so trained 

d^ttonoti jn youU, that his body b the ready servant of his will, and does with ease 
^^ froai ■"** [Measure all the work that, as a medianism, it is capable of; whose 
"A Liberal intellect b a clear, cold, lo^c engine, with all its parts of equal stnngdi. 
Education" and in smooth working order; ready, like a steam engine, to be turned to 
iMdfi^m- ""^ ^"""^ "* work, and spin the gossamers as well as forge the anchors of 
^eti, p. 86 ^^ mind; whose mind b stored with a knowledge of the great and funda- 
mental truths of nature, and of the laws of her operations; one who, no 
stunted ascetic, b full of life and fire, but whose pasnons are trained to 
come to beet by a vigorous will, the servant of a tender coDsdence; wbo 
has learned to love all beauty, whether of nature or of art, to hale all vile- 
ness and to respect others as himself. Such an one, and no other, I con- 
ceive has bad a liberal education; for he is, as completely as a man can be, 
in harmony with nature." 

8CIE3VCE IN THE SCHOOLS. In die DnlTernties and Cd- 
leges. — The scientific study of nature was fostered in the 
earlier centuries of the modem em more by acadtmus o] science, 
beginning with that of Naples in 1560, than by the imiversities. 
While the scientific spirit was embodied in the University of 
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Halle from its foundations, it was in these academies and real- Workoi 
schools that science received its chief cultivation in Germany. ^^^ j^on 
Modem scientific teaching in the sense of experimental use of important 
laboratories by students began with Liebig at Giessen in 1825. ^k^°°° 
In France the beginnings of hi^er instruction in science of a ™"«nitiei 
modem type were also outside of the universities. The Re- 
public, in 1794, founded the normal school at Paris, where the 
most famous French scientists, including Laplace and Lagrange, 
gave instruction. In England scientific instmction developed 
altogether independently of the universities. The College of AdvMcrf 
Chemistry was founded in 1845, and the School of Mines was J^^^qq 
established by the government in 1851. The Department of inSJigUm; 
Science and Art, founded in 1853, also fostered advanced scien- ^v'^tia 
tific study. The royal schools above mentioned, together with 
the normal training classes started in 1868, were gradually 
brought together, and in 1890 were reoi^anized imder the title 
of the Royal College of Science. Engineering schoob and 
science schools in connection with the army and navy had 
already been instituted shortly after the middle of the century. 
In i860 the Faculty of Science was created in the University of 
London, and the degrees of doctor and bachelor of science were 
first given. It was not until 1869 that the courses in science 
were established in any number in Oxford and Cambridge. 
While there has been rapid development recently, and while a 
large Carnegie fund has been devoted to fostering science in 
the Scottish universities, it is generally recognized that Great 
Britain has been almost a century behind the continent in the 
teaching of science. 

In the Untied Slates. — Science appeared in the curriculum Sdence in 
of American colleges in the earliest days. During the 17th and ^(.Jj^!^ 
1 8th centuries, however, it was a most formal text-book study 
of astronomy and perhaps physics. 

The opening of courses in medicine at King's in 1767, at paundiagoi 
Harvard in 1782, and at Pennsylvania in 1791, was an impor- ^^^ 
tant aspect of the development of the study of the sciences. 
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In 1835, at H&rvard, mechanics and optics appeared as 
separate courses; mineralogy and geology were added to 
astronomy, chemistry and natural history; electricity and mag- 
netism first appeared as separate subjects; the philosophy rf 
natural history was announced as a separate course and special 
lectures in physiology were given. Mineralogy, geology and 
botany appeared at Princeton in 1830, as had chemistry in 1803 
and natural history still earlier. To natural philosophy, chem- 
istry, astronomy and geography the subjects of mineralogy and 
geology were added at Yale in 1824. Electricity appeared as a 
separate cotu« in the University of Pennsylvania in i8ti. 

So far as mentioned, these scientific subjects were all inror- 
porated as required studies, and the disciplinary conception of 
education prevailed and was distinctly enunciated by various 
faculties. 

The importance of interest and of the capacities and desires 
of the individual began to be recognized before the middle of 
the nineteenth century. The University of Virginia was estab- 
lished m 1825 upon the basis of the complete freedom of choice 
by the student. Advocacy of this system at Harvard began in 
1825, and considerable freedom was allowed students from 
about 1845. Not until 1869 was the system of complete free- 
dom in election of studies established, with the administration 
of President Eliot. Earlier than this Presidents Wayland of 
Brown and Nott of Union had stood for this broader conception 
of the college course. With the elective system came the general 
ascendency of the scientific subjects. The establishment of 
Cornell University, in 1867, upon a basis of complete freedom 
with a strong bias in favor of the scientific and technical sub- 
jects, completed this phase of the movement toward the general 
introduction of the sciences into higher education. Meanwhile, 
in Harvard (1847) and Yale (i860) special schools of science 
bad been established. 

The earliest scientific school of higher grade was the Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute, founded in 1824 at Albany, New 



York. The advanced character of the scientific work can be i 
judged from this direction to the board of trustees: "These [the \ 
students] are not to be tau^tby seeing experiments and hearing i 
lectures according to the usual method, but they are to lecture 
and experiment by turn, under the unmediate direction of a 
professor or competent assistant. Thus by a term of labor, 
like apprentices to a trade, they are to become operative chem- 
ists." The Morrill land grant of 1S63, by which Congress ap- 
propriated thirteen million acres of land for the maintenance in 
each state of a college devoted chiefly to those branches of learn- 
ing related to agriculture and mechanic arts, thou^ " without 
excluding other scientific and classical studies," developed an 
entirely new type of scientific school. These are the schools of 
applied science found either in connection with state universities 
or as independent institutions in almost every state m the Union. 

Science in the Secondary Schools. — In Germany the intro- sdeoce in 
duction of science through the sense-realistic movement has ' 
been noted. Through the mfluence of the philanthropists 
(p. 299), and of the materialistic thought on the one band 
and the new humanistic movement (p. 269) on the other, the 
rigid classical conception of education was modified. In 1816 
science was introduced into the Prussian gymnasien, and at a 
somewhat later period into those of the southern German states. 
Though but two hours per week were allotted to physics and 
natural history, — and even less in the southern or Catholic 
regions, — science retained its hold upon the classical schools, 
despite the reactionary movement that took place between 1815 
and 184S. In 1855 two types of reo^-schools were recognized, and ml- 
In 1882 these became the Realgymnasiam of nine years' course ■^"'^ 
with Latin, the OberrealschuU of nine years' course without 
Latin, and the real-sckuU of a less number of years. In these 
sdtools thirty-six week-hours for the nine years, which is 
twice the time given to them in the gymnasium, are given 
to natural history, physics, chemistry and mineralogy. Much 
greater emphasis is also placed upon mathematics, geography 
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Gunua and drawing. Allied to the realschulen are the technical schools, 
icj^aob which have achieved such practical success and such perfection 
of method and organization during the present generation. 
These began with the technical schools of Nuremberg, organized 
in 1S23. While technical subjects are most emphasized, the 
scientific and mathematical subjects as the bases for the work 
in the applied sciences are made prominent. Such schools have 
increased in prominence and nimibers since the middle of the 
century (p. 399). 
Sdencein In England, as in our own country, the introduction of scien- 

mies" of "" ^'^'^ Subjects into the secondary curriculum was identical with 
EngUn4 the academy movement. But the academies declined during 
the early nineteenth century and little was done to continue 
any interest in the study of the sciences. With the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century the popular controversy be- 
tween the sciences and the classics in secondary education began 
and was continued with enthusiasm for many years (p. 351). 
The"»ecui«r Various "sccular schools" were founded and a society was 
"^^"^ established to foster secondary schools that should emphasize 

the sciences instead of the classics. 
Sdencein In 1856, in answcF to the expressed opinion of the University 

"^u^f^ Commissions for Winchester, "that good elementary instniclioB 
KhooU" in physical science is essential in the case of many boys, de- 
sirable in all cases, and perfectly compatible with a first-rate 
classical education," that college instituted a course "of ten or 
twelve lectures — delivered once a year." After ten years this 
was extended into a series of lectures coatinuii^ throughout the 
year with appropriate examinations. After the public school 
acts of Parliament in 1868, which revealed that there was an 
ahnost total absence of study of the sciences in the five hundred 
■n«"i«nxi- and seventy-two endowed secondary schools, a "modem side" 
XaSon came to be organized in all of the more prominent of these 
schoob. This was accomplished tardily in some and with 
minor attention and unconcealed disparagement in all. Natural 
history and physics along with modem languages and histo:^ 
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were included in this modem side. While this condition has 
much improved, the serious attention given to instruction in the 
sciences is fostered by the Department for Science and Art (in 
1898 combined with the Department of Education). This de- 
partment was created in 1853, though little of importance was 
done until after 1859. Schools or classes in which instruction 
j& afforded in physics, zoology, chemistiy, geology, mineralogy, 
botany, as well as in a variety of practical subjects, are now 
granted a subvention. In this manner more than ten thou- 
sand classes are assisted at the present time. In 1901 there 
were seventy-eight independent "sciaice schook" of secondary 
rank. 

In America the academies were the home of instruction in sdeowfo 
the sciences from the first (p. 251). Astronomy and "natural ^^;^^^ 
philosophy" were the ones most emphasized, since these were UnitedState* 
most formulated during the eighteenth century. Geography 
was almost universally taught in these schools and chemistry 
frequently. A list of text-books published in the United States 
in 1804 includes six geographies as the (mly scientific text-books 
besides those of applied mathematics, such as surveying and 
navigation. By 1833 there were 39 geographies, 11 astrono- 
mies, 6 botanies, 5 chemistries, 6 natural philosophies. Most 
of these were designed for use in academies. It is needless to 
add that all the sciences were studied from books, though resort 
to experimentation with apparatus was frequently made for 
illustrati(Hi. The first unmistakable evidence that any of these 
subjects composed a vital part of the secondary curriculum was 
the inclusion of geography among the college entrance require- 

nents by Harvard in 1807. No other science followed as an 
entrance requirement until physical geography was added in 

1870, and physics two years later. 

With the development of the early high schools, the emphasis uwlinflie 
upOTi the sciences was continued. The earliest high school, ^^^ 
that of Boston, founded in 1831, included geography in the 
first year; geometry, trigonometry, navigatitm and surveying 
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in the second; and natural philosophy and astronomy in the 
third. All of the eaiiier schools of this type, whether called 
free academies, city colleges, En^h classical schools, unicn 
schools, or high schools, continued the same attitude towaid 
the sciences. After 1870 the character of these schools was 
vastly improved, their number was increased, and the work in 
xience was expanded to include phy^cs, chemistry, botany and 
zoology, in wdl-organized courses. Until quite recently, how- 
ever, the policy of giving numerous general courses of superficial 
character prevailed over that of a more substantial mastery by 
Jiore thorough experimental methods of the principles of cme 
or two sciences. While the curriculum of the high school gives 
an important place to the sciences, the institution itself was an 
outgrowth of the sociological tendency to be noted later. 
Sdeocettudr Sclenca in the Elementary School. — In Germany the influence 
S^^'h'pes- °* ^* naturalistic tendency under Basedow has been menticmed. 
uiozziuiitm It was the Pestalozzian movement, introduced into Prussia in 
1810, and into other German states later, that made such ele- 
mentary science studies general. Geometry was incorporated 
into the curriculum of the upper grades and drawing was offered 
throughout the course. Geography, taught by the inductive 
method and introducing much general information of scientific 
character, was included throughout. The study of science, in- 
cluding elementary physics, physiology, and natural history that 
dealt with the phenomena of botany and zoOlogy in an ele- 
mentary scientific way, was introduced into the middle and 
Piuent Mate Upper grades. In most of the grades these sciences were all iwed 
Q^^ " two hours a week, though in some of the upper grades four. 
«:boob This remains the situation to the present time. For ahnost a 
century, then, science has been recognized as one of the sub- 
jects of the elemoitary schoob throughout almost the whole of 
'be German-speaking countries. 

In England, — The condition of elementary schools was so 
chaotic imtil the establishment of board, or public, schools in 
1870, that it is difficult to speak of g^eral conditions. The 
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attitude of the Department of Science and Art in fostering Required 
science study, especially in giving encouragement to drawing I^p^^en- 
and recently to manual training, has been mentioned. The tiiysubjecta 
establishment of numerous organized science schools since 1872 ^^^at"^ 
by the same department has also been referred to. Until 1900 En^ind 
the "three R's" were the only required studies in the primary 
schools. The teaching of other subjects was controlled by the 
governmental grants given for results in various subjects. The 
most popular of these supplementary subjects were geography 
and elementary science. These have now been included in the 
compulsory course. 

In the United States. — The question c(mceniing the proper 
subjects for the elementary curriculum hardly existed before 
the middle of the nineteenth century. The "three R's," ivthree 
reading, writing and arithmetic, with spelling and grammar, ^J,j^^'* 
were without any rivals whatever. In fact, the average school idwob 
included only reading, spelling and English grammar, while 
those of a superior sort added writing, arithmetic, gec^raphy 
and history.' 

The first subject of scientific character that made any head- lotredurtifB 
way in its claims for representation was ge(^raphy. By 1832, pij^^' 
thirty-nine geographies and atlases, many of them for ele- 
mentaiy school work, had been published in the United States. 
The second subject of scientific nature to find entrance into the 
elementary curriculum was physiology. This was especially 
the case in the New England region, and was due to the advo- 
cacy of Horace Mann, who, from 1837, continued his propa- 
ganda in favor of this subject. The first Enghsh text book on 
physiology of elementary character appeared in 1837 ; its intro- 
duction into elementary schools followed slowly, and in 1850 
the state legislature of Massachusetts made compulsory the 
teaching of the subject in the elementary schools. Object teach- "nd ■>■'"»• 
ing, and along with this the study of simple phenomena of * 
nature, were introduced through the Festalozzian movement 
• Hludale, Btrau Momh and lit CommM Sdmel Stvivai, Ch. L 
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(pp. 317-8)- Nature study has beeD a more lecoit outgrowd 
of thjg and ether influences. 

SDUURT 

The scientific tenaeiicy during nineteentb -century educatkn is but ■ 
continuation of the movement discussed under the sense-realism of tlv 
aeventeenthandeighleenthccnturies. The chief characteristics are emphMK . 
on the importance (i) of the content of studies and especially of the knus)- 
edge of natural phniomaia, and (3) of the inductive method of studj. 
This movement becomes especially prominent during the nineteenth centmr 
because of the great developmeit of the natural sciences and the necessitT 
for a knowledge of these as a practical equipment for life as a part of 
modem culture. This leads to a new conception of a liberal education, 
namely, that it should contain the best culture material of the life for whidi 
It is designed to prepare. A necessity for a choice among subjects Knsa 
and the modem principle of election or choice among subjects Tcsults. 
The scientific tendency harmonizes with the sociological in that both make 
for the democratization of education or the liberalizing of all education so 
far as possible. While there were many advocates of scientific educatiao 
during the nineteenth century, the most noted among En^ish-speakiog 
people were Spencer and Huxley. The introduction of the sciences mto 
school curricula came slowly. In the universities their introductioc began 
(1694) with the realistic movement in the German universities, but even 
there the reform proceeded slowly. Not until the second quarter of tbt 
nineteenth century did the sciences make much headway in the United 
States and not until half a century later in England. The academies, hi^ 
sdiools and German ivoZ-schools provided for their introductioD into 
secondary education. Geography was quite generally introduced into 
clementaiy education m the early nineteenth century. Physiology followed 
about the middle of the century. Pesbdozzianism introduced nature study 
under form of object teaching. Nature study in more recent form, agikul 
ture and elementary phy^cs are quite recently introduced into the mosi 
advanced elementary sctools. 



fej; CHAPTER Xin 

■^<C THE SOCIOLOGICAL TENDENCY IN EDDCATION 

ladj: GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS.— The sociological and psy- Dafereno 

i^ chological tendencies are not antagonistic, nor are the corre- .o^^^rj 

i-'-' spending conceptions of education mutually exclusive. The md p 

■^*. psychologists took upon education as the process of the develop- J"*". 

'^. ment of the individual; they approach the subject through the 

,ij-; study of psychical activities; they emphasize the importance 

!:':''' of method! The sociologists look upon education as the process 

i^' of perpetuating and~developing society; they approach the sub- 

*■''' ject thi^ugh a study of social structure, social activities, social 

'^j^. needs; they conceive the purpose of education to be the prepare- 

'-^ tion of the individual for successful participation in the economic, 

^ political and social activiiieajif his fellows. . 

gjft' Besides this difference in point of view and of emphasis, a ! 

(,'■'■''' few other characteristics may be noted. The extraordinary ^j^to 

''' interest in appropriate subjects of study for every stage of ■ubject- 

^ education, from kindei^rten to university, is an outgrowth R^^'„ues. 

^v of the sociological influence. This interest raises the question of tion of edu- 



been subjected to this test, with the result that some have been 
rejected and that all are being reorganized. There have been 
in almost every subject of study many elisions and many addi- 
tions. When there was raised the question, What knowledge 
is of most worth in order that the individual may take bis place 
in society? less and less importance was assigned to the purely 
linguistic and literary inheritance, and more and more to the 
knowledge of the phenomena of the natural environment, to 
the laws of the forces of nature, and to the knowledge of social 
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institutions. Thus this sociological tendoicy to minimize the 
old humanistic education and to accentuate the natural and 
social sciences accords with the scientific tendency. 

From the view that education is the process of the develop- 
ment of society, or the less definitely formulated view that edu- 
cation offers the best means for social betterment, there follows 
the corollary that all members of society must participate in 
this development. The growth of public school systems, 
based upon the idea of universal and free education, fol- 
lowed the acceptance of these principles as a necessary con- 
sequence. 
The .ocio- SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECT OF THE WRITINGS OF PESTA- 
(^■Jv^ LOZZI, HERBART AlfD FROEBEL. — While the dominant 
juitempha- emphasis made by these men in their writings was upon the 
i^ersinthe method of instruction and while their immediate followers were 
paychoiogieai active almost exclusively in the improvement in the process and 
spirit of educational effort, nevertheless in theu: theory the 
sociological aspect is very prominent. 
Pcstdozii's In all of his earlier works, before the days of Yverdun or at 
ih"hSn°iiina '^^' before those at Burgdorf, the great object of search with 
ofhiawork Pestalozzi was a method_ ^improving the welfare of theneg- 
"rfr"^.^^^' ^^^^^^ ^^ orphaned poor. The philanthropic motive 
was uppermost in all of these earlier experiences. But social 
wrongs were to be righted by teaching children to be industrious. • 
Through teaching them the simplest elements of knowledge, and 
this chiefly in connection with handicrafts, they were to be 
started on the road to self-development and education. ■ Edu- 
cation is ever much broader than the school. It thus becomes 
a social as well as an individual process, one which is carried 
on by a variety of institutions. Education is the process as 
i_ well as the means of bettering society. Education is ever to 
Hence new perform more for the individual than to give him rudiments of 
leammg; it is to assist him to be something for himself and to 
do something for others. It was only because he realized that 
a practical method of attaining this end was the great essential. 



method and 
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that Pestalozzi turned Us attention exclusively to the bettenamt 
of the process ot instruction. 

In the case of Herbart the social aspect of his influence ap- : 
pean: most clearly in two points : first, in respect to aim, which h^^i 
is found in character, that is, in will functioning aright in society; theoiy »a.ii 
and second, in respect to subject-matter, which is to represent ^^^ 
to the child, in an idealized form, the various aspects of life, •ooai aim d 
With Herbart education was to be moral in its aim, not as in "™''™' 
the old dogmatic religious conception, nor even as in the philan- 
thropic, reformatory views of Pestalozzi; education is moral in 
the broader sociological sense, since education has nothing else 
as its aim but the fonnation of the moral nature. The whole 
problem of education is to make instruction educative in this 
sense. Character is given a much broader analysis than formeily 
it had received, at least in educational thought. Inner freedom, ' 
and its external expression in efficiency, benevolence, justice 
and equity, represoit in a new form the well-being and well- 
doing of Aristotle, and imite the individual and the social in 
termsof educational aims. Li respect to the subject-matter of (Oin^ 
instruction, the Herbartian pedagogy contains another impor- ^JJ^^^ 
tant sociological bearing, in that the curriculum represents to maiyofcui 
the child the summary of life in the past rather than merely so J^^ac. 
much material for the whetting of his wits. But as this view tivitiei 
received further interpretation in the culture epoch theory, in 
which the curriculum represents the summary of past stages of 
culture rather than an idealization and amplification of one's 
own, its sociological import is subordinated to its psychological 
significance. 

It is with Froebel that the fuU social significance of the sub- With Fraeix] 
ject-matter of instruction, as the presentation to the child of I^''^'^^ 
the simplified and idcahzed elements of his own life's environ- ■■ociaisig- 
ment, is fully grasped (see pp. 340-1). As an epitome of „^'^^'^ 
life, the curriculum becomes the initial point of all instruction. K"«y Wcai- 
This conception gives education a wholly new significance, and epitomi7«d 
that a social one. It is the working out of this conception that 
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forms the chief concern of education to-day. While it was tht 
psychological aspect of the problem that first received chiel 
recognition during the present generation, it is Froebel's peda- 
gogical thought, as it is more fully appreciated, that has come 
to have a new significance. No phase of school work has sd 
closely approximated the idea of a society in microcosm as has 
the kindergarten. 
Sociological SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECT OF THE SCIENTIFIC TEHD- 
tificte^c^n- ^^CY. — In their emphasis on the importance of the subject- 
cEes >Kne id matter and in their opposition to the current views of the ortho- 
^^^^■^ dox disciplinarian educators concerning the supreme importance 
ject-maner of the process of acquisition of knowledge, the sociological and 
scientific tendencies coincide. However, the emphasis up<n 
the supreme importance of subject-matter is from somewhat 
different points of view. The approach of the scientists to this 
position is through the value of the natural sciences as they 
bear upon the welfare of the individual; that of the sociologists 
is through the importance of both natural and social sciences 
as they equip the mdividual for life in institutions and thus 
secure the welfare of society. It is to be further noted also that 
all the prominent advocates of scientific education believe in a 
oird in use oT more extended educational use of the social as well as of the 
'^^ ^^ natural sciences. However the scientists and sociolc^ts may 
ences differ in the solution of the problem of the curriculum, their 

point of view is the same; namely, "What knowledge is of most 
Difference of worth?" If, like Rousseau's "What is that to me?" the 
™^asi3oo {(ji^myiaflQn (jf jjjjg question by the scientists is in individualistic 
terms, it is because it is more immediately connected in time 
and sympathy with this individualism of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries than are the views of the sociological 
educators. 
inniiutions For the economic and utilitarian aspects of the study of tht 
^rpr^cai gcjences, the sociological tendencyhasshownstrongaffinity. Pro- 
the outcome fessional, technical and commercial institutions have grown up 
quite as much in answer to sociological as to scientific demands. 



EDUCATIONAL IDEAS OF POLITICAL LEADERS.— The EiBhtecDth 
social and pc^itical importance of education as well as the re- ^^^(j^ 
sponsibility of the state for education was first recognized by «f »oa«i 
the German peoples. The beginnings of state systems of edu- of^u^M 
cation during the sixteenth century were outgrowths of the VOennan 
religious motive and conception of education. It was not until '°°" ' 
the eighte^ith century that the politico- economic, or social, 
conception found full expression. The first monarchs to seize 
the idea that national prosperity and stability depended at 
bottom upon general education were Frederick the Great of 
Prussia (r. 1740-1786) and Maria Theresa of Austria (r. i74»- 
1780). In his famous school laws of 1763 the former recog- 
nized that it was the duty of officials to "strive for the true 
welfare of our coimtry and of all classes of people" by "having 
a good foimdation laid in the schools for a rational and Chris- 
tian education of the young for the fear of God and other use- 
ful ends." The early French republicans came to hold a similar by French 
conception of governmental responsibility for education. While "'P'^i'""! 
they outlined a system, it remained for later geneiations to con- 
struct it. 

In our own country education was highly appreciated in the 
colonial days and found a notable exponent in Franklin. Yet 
it was either the religious conception, as with the early colonists, 
or the individualistic and utilitarian, as with Franklin's genera- 
tion, that prevailed. With our early national leaders, a new 
conception developed. 

In his message to Congress in 1790, Washington wrote: VAmericu 
"Knowledge is in every country the surest basis of public happi- •'*'*™^= 
ness. In one in which the measures of government receive their 
impression so immediately as in ours, from the sense of the com- 
munity, it is proportionally essential." Education, as th fijlisr 
se mination of kno wledge, was t hus theconceptjon which , W^- 
in^on held. ThiTundoubtedly is theapproach to the subject WuMng- 
mosTfrequently made from the sociological point of view. Con- '°°'* "'"' ■ 
sequently the importance of education lay in the efiFect which 
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the intelligence of the people would have upon legislation. The 
chief concern of Washington lay in the establishment of edu- 
cational institutions that would serve as instruments of general 
enlightenmoit. In the same message he continues, "Whether 
this will be best promoted by affording aid to seminaries of 
learning already established, by the institution of a national 
university, or by any other expedients, will be well worthy a 
place in the deliberations of the Legislature." Later, he recom- 
mends the establishment of a national university and of a 
"national central agency charged with collecting and difiFusing 
information and enabled by premiums and small pecuniary aids 
to encourage and assist a spirit of discovery and improvement." 
Thus he foreshadowed the work of the Bureau of Educaticm, 
of the Smithsonian Institute, of the Carnegie Institution, and 
of the Department of Agriculture. The establishment of a 
national university is yet unrealized. 

Of all our early statesmen, Thomas Jefferson possessed the 
clearest grasp of the national significance of education and did 
mostto promote such activities. The principle fundamental to 
this view we are here considering was announced in a letter 
to Washington in 1786. "It is an axiom in my mind that our 
liberty can never be safe but in the hands of the people them- 
selves, and that, too, of the people with a certain degree of in- 
struction. This is the business of the state to effect and on a 
general plan." Education as the safeguard of democracy is 
the general principIeTTiemndamental responsibility of the 
state for the education of the people is the working basis that 
comes to be accepted in the course of the following half cen- 
tury. How the tremendous task that this idea presented in 
the days of Jefferson could be accomplished could not then be 
seen. The solution awaited the gradual acceptance of this 
principle by the people and the growing ability and willingness 
to tax themselves generously for this end. With Jefferson this 
idea was bound up with the further one of local self-govemment. 
In other words, schools supported by local taxation, and con- 



trolled by the local commuoity as in New England, offered the 
solution of the new problem of democracy on a large scale. Late 
in life he wrote: "There are two subjects, indeed, which I 
claim a ri^t to further as long as I breathe, the public educa- 
tion and the subdivision of counties into wards. I consider the 
continuance of republican government as absolutely hanging on 
these two hooks." 

James Madison (1751-1836), the fourth President, was, next M«ii»on'a 
to Jefferson, the most active of our earlier statesmen in edu- """™ 
cational work. "A popular government without popular in- 
fonnationor the means of acquiring it, is but a prologue to a 
farce or a tragedy, or perhaps both," he wrote. Consequently 
he held that "the best service that can be rendered to a coun 
try, next to giving it liberty, is in diffusing the mental improve- 
ment equally essential to the preservation and enjoyment of 
that blessing." 

With these two statesmen such views were not mere opinions, practical 
for they devoted quite as much attention to educational activi- !^'"'""^ 
ties and interests as to those of a political character. A> the 
very beginning of this greatest of experiments in popular gov- 
ernment, they realized most clearly that the success of it as 
well as the economic prosperity and social progress of the people 
depended upon their intelligence, and that such intelligence 
could be secured and guaranteed only by a most general scheme 
of education. No such system as would be adequate to the 
needs could be furnished by any other means than the state. 
As might be expected, their views were a half century or more 
in advance of the actual realization of these ideals. 

EDUCATION AS A PREPARATION FOR CITIZENSHIP. — Oppo^dto 
The conception of education common to all of these statesmen ^j^J^'^'^ 
and public leaders is that education is primarily a preparation political 
for citizenship. For several generations people could not recog- ^JJJ^^Jjo 
nize any great distinction between this state education and the early ntoe- 
individuality-repressing education which Rousseau sought to J^tury 
overthrow. In fact, in our own country, it was near or after 
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the middle of the nineteenth century before this social concep- 
tion of education replaced the prevailing individualistic one. 
This individualism, however, was sot the individualism of 
Rousseau and of the early psychologists, founded on the con- 
ception of education derived from a consideration of the child's 
mind; it was an individualism based upon economic, political 
and social considerations. The prevailing view among those 
giving no technical consideration to the problem was that the 
function of democratic government was to give to every indi- 
vidual freedom of opportunity, — a free field and no favors, — • 
and that education was to equip the individual in the best and 
briefest way for this harsh competitive struggle. With these 
premises only the most utilitarian view of education could pre- 
vail. 

In contrast with this, the sociological conception of education 
has received common acceptance through the idea that edu- 
cation is a preparation for citizenship. Jn the -oliLw e w ; t he 
function of edu c ation was to develop the abili ty, improve the 
Jiabits, form the characte r of t he individual, so that he might 
prosper in his life's activities and conform to certain social " 
standar ds" of conducts The Idea emphasized in the citizenship 
conception* is that individual and social welfare, happiness and 
righteousness depend more largely than ever before recognized 
upon the relations existing between persons and classes in in- 
stitutional life. Therefore education has a new work,.that_of _ 
clarifying the basal principles.gfj his rel ationship and of giving 
information concerning the very comple x relations in society, 
_Mid a new aim found in social motive. The new work demands 
a readjustment of ehiphasis upon subjects of instruction, with 
greater attention to historic, economic and literary subjects. 
The new aim requires a greater attention to the formation of 
character, social habits, patriotic and altruistic motives. The 
first adds new emphasis to the importance of the k nowledge 
side of education: the second, tOulhe-moraLjum. Education 

thus becomes, though indirectly, thp fn^ri- mnHifying <inrta'l in. 



atitutions by bringing about a better adj ustment of in dividuab The djnami 
to one another, i'rogress is the characteristic of modem Efe; ^^^^"^ 
aBlity to adjust" one's self quickly and properly to new social conduct 
conditions is the chief demand upon education. This necessi- 
tates a knowledge of these changing conditions and an ability 
and willingness to bring about the readjustment. These are 
usually summed up under the term "good citizenship." 

PLACE OF EDUCATION IN SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY.— ATuMyof 
The subject of education occupies an important place in the *""* 
. sociological literature produced m the last few generations. 
Since the time of August Comte, who foimded the science of 
sociology and coined the term, various mferpretations of the 
place of education in social economy have been made. It will 
be impossible in a brief space to notice many of these; a state- 
ment of four of the most important must suffice. The exposi- 
tion of one of these views is given by Professor Lester F, Ward, 
in his Dynamic Sociology, Thb work, though much neglected, 
is, in fact, the most elaborate treatise on education published 
by an American. The substance of the theory is as foUows:, 
Progress depends upon intelligence. Intelligence is the prod^ (0 Educa- 
uct of two factors, the degree of intellectual power and tile j^^in^ 
product of its action; in other words, upon intellect and knowd- tJouof 
edge. The degree of intelligence can be improved only inV " " 
directly, through observation of the laws of heredity and the -"' 
influence of environment, or through the process of acquiring 
knowledge. The extent of knowledge can be increased directly; 
hence from both points of view the function of education is to 
increase knowledge. The indirect means for the increase of 
intellectual power, that is, selection and rational change of en- 
vironment, have been at work for generations, with the result 
that the amount of useful knowledge possessed by the average 
mind is far below its intellectual capacity. Thus the degree of Ttuinew 
intelligence is correspondingly below what it might be, and the E^^ '" 
great educational need, from the social point of view, is the Dynamie 
more thorough dissemination of the great body of valuable ■^'***'*'' 



knowledge already extant. Individual interest will care for the 
origination of knowledge. Such discovery is easier and more 
rapid than any increase of intellectual power can be. 

Thus education becomes a most important social fimctioa 
It should be controlled by the state and not by private parties. 
It should concern itself chiefly with the dissemination of knowl- 
edge, for upon this depends the general intelligence, and upon 
general intelligence, in turn, depends social progress and happi- 
ness. But the final relationship of education to society is not 
yet clearly revealed. The nighest social process is that of 
" sociocracy," — the rational control and direction of society 
by itself to reach certain determined and valuable ends. In 
other words, the highest form of social control and direction is 
"politics," though politics in a sense as yet hardly realized. 
Education, as the dissemination of knowledge, which will serve 
as a basis for this highly rationalized social process, — that 
through which all others are obtained, — thus becomes the 
most immediate means to that end. 

This scientific and abstract thought comes to essentially the 

same position formulated by the common thought in terms of 

"preparation for citizenship." In formal terms education is 

defined "as a system for extending to all members of society 

/^' such of the extant knowledge of the world as may be deemed 

r\ most important," 

,i)Educa- A second of these general sociological views considers edu- 

"""•' cation as a means of social control. Society in the past has 

ociat rontrol ! rehcd chiefly upon the government with its direct means of 

/ control through force, and the Church with its indirect means 

^ __ -''^ of control through beliefs, ideas, ceremonies, rewards and 

pimishments of immaterial character. Society now comes to 

depend more and more upon the indirect means of control 

exercised upon the coming generation through the school. This 

indirect means is far more economical than the direct means, 

since it depends so largely upon mere suggestion exercised by 

teachers rather than upon a foree which rouses opposition. It 
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is more economical than when exercised wholly by the Church, 
in that it is Urgely intellectual and rational, and thus, through 
the self-interest and rational enlightenment of the individual, 
prepares directly for activities valuable from the general social 
point of view. 

From this point of view, moral motives would be more em- 
phasized than ever. But they would be moral motives of a 
different character. As education in the hands of the parent 
sought tc control the child for the sake of his practical success 
in life; and the education of the Church to control him for the 
sake of the organization and for his own eternal salvation; so 
the education of the state seeks to control the child for the sake 
of the welfare of society, which includes the individual and his 
fellows as well. Thus as a form of control, education is merely 
an instrument of society similar to law, to police force, to reli- 
gion and the Church, to organized public opinion, and to various 
institutional customs and traditions. But as such it operates in 
a peculiar way, not directly by force, but indirectly through the 
suggestive power of ideas and through the impartation of knowl- 
edge; not immediately upon the adult, but through the medium 
of a coming generation. 

A third estimate of the function of education from the socio- (3) Educa- 
logical point of view is a much more fundamental one. Sug- """^^riu 
gested in this meaning by social philosophers from the time of "social 
the Greeks, it was first given modem statement by Francis """^ ' 
Bacon. He emphasized the importance of the study of tradi- 
lion, — the transmission from one generation to the next of the 
substance of the learning and culture of the past. From this 
point of view education, in modem sociological theory, becomes 
the "effort to preserve the continuity and to secure the growth 
of common tradition." ' Since the "social mind" or this com- 
mon tradition or summary of human experience exists only in 

' Vincent, Tht Social Mind and Education, p. 91. Chapter IV of this work 
gives the brief presentation o( this entire theory, as summarized in the pstk- 
gtiph above. 
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the mind of individuals, such continuity can be preserved and 
development secured only "by preparing the young gradually 
to appropriate the collective tradition in general and by train- 
ing a few minds to receive and elaborate its various hi^y 
□rthetmu- Specialized divisions." Without this inheritance of racial ex- 
ih^^d perience by participation in social institutions, the individual 
inherituice becomes an abstraction. There is no social mind, it is true, 
aside from the individual minds which collectively constitute it; 
but, on the other hand, there can be no individual mind save 
as it receives its content from this social one. Thus the nega- 
tive of Rousseau's idea of a "natural" education is reached. 
This, however, is not a return to the view against which Rousseau 
revolted; but, by a completion of the circle of thought, it is a 
compromise of the two extreme views in a conception which 
rejects both the unchecked individualism of the one and the 
unlimited dominance of authority of the other. The individual 
is educated, or he develops, by incorporating within his own 
experience the summarized achievements of the race; social 
stability is secured by this same process and social progress 
through the moditication of tradition and slight increment which 
the individual may furnish it. Thus it is not to a fixed but to 
a constantly changing environment that the individual is ad- 
justed. Thisjs the fundamental characte ristic of modem ed u- 
cation. For it is because the thought and institutional as well 
AdjuMment as the natural environment is constantly changing that the in- 
dividual, in adjusting himself to it as perfectly as the adult 
generation can secure, must preserve and develop his own in- 
dividuality. It is the power of adjustment to a changing 
environment, not the fixed adjustment in itself, that modem 
education seeks to secure for the individual as its hi^est 
product. 

Thus is suggested the fourth and highest aspect of the socio- 
logical interpretation of education. Education Jwcomes the 
most advanced phase of evolutionary process, or at least its 
most advanced method. The most general aspect of the theory 
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of evolution is that vast uninterrupted and eternal forces of 
development obtain throughout all nature, and that all phe- 
nomena, physical and mental, are subject to law. In the more 
specific sense, organic evolution is that adaptation of organic 
life to its envirotmient which is secured for the most part throu^ 
the process of natural selection. Human evolution is such self- 
adaptation of the human race to its envirotmient as results in 
development. With this stage of evolution the institutional 
aspect of environment is most important and social selection is 
of greater fimctional significance than natural. However, so far 
as the race as a whole is concerned, such development has been 
largely unconscious. That is, since the social consciousness 
rather seeks to prevent change, social progress has resulted for ■ 
the most part through the conscious effort of the individual to 
secure for himself some advantage which is not permitted or, 
at least, not consciously given by society. The highest form of 
social selection is attained when society becomes conscious of 
the aim — a given social status — and of the process through 
which the desired results are to be secured. Since the group 
has now conceived definite ends and a definite method of pro- 
cedure through which it shapes the character of its constituent 
members and thus affects its own well-being, the process is a 
self-conscious one on the part of the group as well as on the 
part of individuals. Though chiefly of a negative character, 
legislation in general is such a method. The great positive Educati 
method developed by modem society for effecting these pur- 5"^^ 
poses is public education. Education thus becomes for the evoiudc 
social world what natural selection is for the subhuman world, 
— the chief factor in the process of evolution.^ 

PHILAirrHROPIC-REUGIOnS HOVEHERTS FOR EDU- 
CATION. — The growth of the systems of public schools, now 
supported by all advanced nations, has been along two lines 
of development, or rather through two successive stages. The 

• For further development of this thesis, see Ward, Mackenzie, Vincent. 
Howerth, and Davidson. 
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first of these was the stage ia which schoob were supplied 
chiefly by private voluntary enterprise, from motives of religious 
and philanthropic character. While leaving the management 
in private or in quasi-public control, the state contributed to 
these very generally. The second of these stages is that in 
which the political and economic bearing of education receives 
general recognition and the state accepts the responsibility for 
general education of all of the people as one of the functions of 
go\-emment. The importance of this philanthropic stage varied 
with different countries. The more prominent of the philan- 
thropic-religious school movements, as they entered as con- 
stituent elements into the formation of our own public scbool 
system, deserve notice. 

Philanthropic-Educational Hovement originating among the 
German Peoples. — Mention has already been made of the vari- 
ous philanthropic institutions founded by Francke at Halle, 
beginning with 1694. These developed into training schoob 
for teachers, educational institutions of a practical character for 
orphans, and finally into the rea/-schools of the German states. 
The philanthropic movement under Basedow which, beginning 
with private institutions, led through the training of teachers 
and the production of a voluminous literature to the introduc- 
tion of a study of natural phenomena, of more agreeable methods, 
and of a new and better spirit into the schoolroom, has also been 
noticed. Similarly the Pestabzzian movement had its philan- 
thropic aspect. This aspect of the work was carried on by 
Emanuel von Fellenberg (1771-1844). 

The Monitorial System of Bell and Lancaster. — In 1797 Dr 
Andrew Bell introduced into England the system of using the 
older boys for the instruction of the younger, which he had 
previously employed in an orphan asylum. By him, and 
especially by Joseph Lancaster (i 778-1838), the s)'stem was 
developed until it became for England a somewhat inadequate 
substitute for a national system of schools. Through the use 
of a few conduct monitors and a sufficient number of teaching 
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monitors drawn from the more advanced students, and through 
a detailed system of organization and of method, it was possible 
for one teacher to direct a large number of pupils. With Oneteicho 
Lancaster the ideal, which he himself reached before he was J,",^^™' 
twenty years of age, was for one teacher to control a school of children 
one thousand boj's. Thus in the absence of any willingness on 
the part of the people adequately to support schools, with the madepo*- 
govemment opposed on principle to contributing for such pur- ^hoobin 
poses, and with the religious bodies wholly unable to cope with dtus; 
the needs of the tunes, the monitorial system made possible 
some general attention to public education. The Bell system 
found little or no footing in America, since it was connected 
wholly with the Church of England schools. The great service 
which the Lancasterian system rendered in our own country first w 
was in accustoming the people to schools for the masses of the [ 
people, to contributing to their support as individuals, and in 
gradually educating the people to look upon education as a 
function of the state. In addition to this it introduced a better 
system of grading, since all Lancasterian schools were rigidly 
graded on the basis of arithmetic work, and also on the basis then aa in- 
of spelling and reading. Hence promotion was possible in one J^'^J^ ^ 
subject when it was not in the other. Moreover, it brought in a public funds 
better arrangement and classification of material and a better troU«i"!nr 
organization and discipline of the school. The great defects ^"1 auihort 
of this system were that the work was most formal; that most 
of the instruction was extremely superficial; that the discipline 
was rigid and mechanical; and that the information gained 
was the result of formal memory work. There was absolutely 
no conception of the psychological aspect of the work and no 
intimation whatever of the newer, broader and truer concep- 
tion of education that was developing on the continent. 

In 1805 the Lancasterian method was introduced into New 
York City. Within a few years almost every city from Boston 
to Charleston, in the South, and Cincinnati, in the West, had 
its monitorial or Lancasterian schools. Lancaster himself came 
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to this country and assisted in the New York, Brooklyn and 
' Philadelphia schools. In the third decade of the century, the 
system was introduced in New York and Boston into a new 
type of schools, the newly founded high schools. For this and 
the two following decades the system was widely popular in the 
many academies throughout the country. As in the cas.: of the 
Fellenberg system, with which it was often combined, the system 
disappeared in consequence of the arousing of public opinion 
on the subject of education, of the growing material prosperity 
of the people and of their growing willingness to contribute 
more Uberally to the cause of education. 

The Infant School Mowment was of similar import. Origi- 
nating with a French country cur€ in 1769, these schools were 
soon introduced into Paris and became the progenitors of the 
maternal schools, so common in all French cities at present. In 
England the infant schoob originated independently with Robert 
Owen about 1799 at New Lanark, Scotland, as a means of 
checking the evil effect of the factory system on children. The 
factories of England at that period employed a large number <rf 
children that were bound out to them by the poor commissioners, 
at five, six, and seven years of age for a period of nine years. As 
these children were employed from eleven to thirteen hours a 
day in the factory, and at the end of their apprenticeship were 
turned free into the ignorant mass of the city population, their 
educational condition can be imagined. The infant schools 
were contrived to meet this situation. In 1818 the new idea 
was carried to London by James Buchanan, the teacher of 
Owen's school, and soon in the person of Samuel WUderspin 
found an enterprising exponent who was at the same time a 
voluminous writer. In r834 "The Home and Colonial Infant 
School Society" was formed for the multiplication of schools 
based upon Wilderepin's ideas. Almost ten years before this 
time such schools had appeared in New York, and were soon 
imitated in most of the other large cities of the country. Even 
where public schools were established no provision was made 
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for children of the earliest years; the monitorial schools in most 
places similarly restricted their clientile. In the early nine- 
teenth century the public schools of Boston were forbidden to 
receive children who could not read and write. The Infant 
School Societies found abundant work to do in most cities. In 
many places, as in New York City, they were the progenitors of grei 
the primary department of the public schools; and to the present ^° 
day, the independent organization of the primary department pub 
and the sharp division drawn for it in the school building is '^ 
but asurvival of the distinct origins of the grammar and primary 
grades. 

Public School Societies in the United States. — All of these 
educational interests were promoted, and by far the greater part 
of educational opportuL.-*y was furnished, by the organization 
of citizens into quasi-public societies. The history of schools 
in one city will serve as a type. With the exception of Church 
schools, and a school for negroes founded in 1787 and supported 
by the African Free School Society, there were no free schools Sue 
in New York City until 1805. During that year, under the J^ 
leadership of De Witt Clinton, the mayor of the city, a free "fi 
school society, later called the Public School Society, was organ- ^ 
ized. The aim of this institution was to offer educational op- ote' 
portunities gratis to the children of the poor who were not put 
provided for by the exbting Church schoob. The Lancasterian "o° 
method of organization and instruction was adopted. In 1827 
an infant school society was formed for the support of schools 
for children from three to six. While the Wilderspin organi- 
zation was followed, there was an attempt to adopt the Pesta- 
lozzian methods. Within a few years these schools were in- 
corporated into the Public School Society as primary depart- 
ments. In addition to funds contributed by private parties and 
those raised by lotteries, the state, from 1816, had contributed 
from the common school fund to the work of this society, and 
the city had made annual appropriations. In 1842 a city school 
board was formed and public sdiools were established under its 
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control. It was not until 1853 that the schools of the societ) 
were transferred to the control of the school board and a free 
public school system was really established. While the transi- 
tion was somewhat more tardily accomphshed in New Vork 
than in other communities, yet every American city, except a 
few of New England, passed through a similar development. 
Public school societies, not always bearing this exact title, 
existed in Philadelphia, Buffalo, Albany, and even as far west 
as Cincinnati. 

With regard to common schools at least, the philanthropic- 
religious period was terminated by the middle of the nineteenth 
century, yet it is to be remembered that kindergarten and 
manual training schools have found their way into the public 
schoob within a generation, largely ^hrou^ the channel of 
privately supported organizations. 

DEVELOPUEHT OF MODERIT STATE SYSTEMS OF 
EDUCATION. — In considering the somewhat tardy develop- 
ment of public, especially city school systems in our own coun- 
try, it is to be home in mind that few other municipal services 
were at that time developed. Water supply, street lighting, 
street cleaning, fire protection, even police protection, were yet 
matters of private enterprise. When the absence of all experi- 
ence in any generous support of educational activities by taxa- 
tion is bome in mind, it is not to be wondered that the develop- 
ment of the idea of free public schools and the willingness (o 
support them by general taxation were of slow growth. In 
aristocratic states, such as those of the Teutonic peoples, where 
the foresight of the ruling classes rather than the general intelli- 
gence and generosity of the people determined the situation, less 
opposition to the development of the modem attitude toward 
education would be found. But a more important factor than 
the aristocratic-social one was the ecclesiastical-political one. 
Previous to the later part of the eighteenth century, it was the 
religious motive that controlled in education. Consequently 
only where the Church and state were closely united and where 
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the Church desired to carry out some general scheme of edu- 
cation, did the latter attempt to develop and control systems <d 
public schoob. 

Gennany. — Thus it happened that state systems of schools PuhUc 
first developed in Germany; that, as a result, the philanthropic J^''"'!^ 
phase of school development was less prominent there because BcneraQ; 
less necessary and was wholly of a supplementary and reforma- ^qS^^ 
tory nature. In Germany the politico-economic stage of school uau* 
development was first reached and most thorou^ly carried out. 
And yet the politico-economic motive, while very definitely 
annoimced by Luther (pp. 195-7), came slowly into public 
acceptance. 

The first clear recognition of the conception that education 
lies at the basis of the economic prosperity, the political power, 
and the social well-being of a people was, as previously men- 
tioned, by Frederick the Great and other German monarchs of 
the later eighteenth century. It was not until 1763, at the 
close of the Seven Years' War, that Frederick could turn his The polidcil 
great energies to the subject of education. In his General ^^^^ 
School Reguiations * of that year, school attendance was made ncogaiud in 
compulsory, adequate training and compensation for teachers ^iJ*^ 
were provided, proper text-books arranged for, methods im- urir nine- 
proved, supervision secured, and religious toleraticoi in edu- f^^ "°* 
cation proclaimed. 

It was not until 1794 that the transition to the new basis was Development 
completed. In the school law of that year, which met with '^'"^Jf™?" 
prolonged opposition from the clergy and from large portions t^item du- 
d the people, a variety of new principles were stated. All '^ ** 
public schools and educational institutions were declared to and nine- 
be state institutions. All schools, whether private or not, were *^?* ""* 
to be under the control and supervision of the state. All 
teachers of the gymnasien and higher schools were to be con- 
sidered state officers, and the appointment of such teachers 

* See Barnard's German Teachers and Edtieatori, p. 593, for translation of 
the XeguMumi in tuiL 



belonged to the state. No person could be excluded from t 
public school on account of religious belief, nor could a ctuU 
be compelled to remain for religious instruction contrary to the 
faith in which he had been brought up. From r8o8 to i8i:, 
under Von Humboldt and Von Schuckmann, the spirit and 
conduct of the elementary schools were revolutionized by the 
introduction of improved methods based upon those of Pesta- 
lozzi. 
CurrenticDd. General revision of the school laws of Prussia occurred io 
p^^S^"* ^^^S' ^^5** ^^?^' "^^ tendency of these revisions as well as 
iduMi 17^ of subsequent minor changes has been toward the more general 
**"' support of schoob by the central government, with correspond- 

ing diminution of support from local and private sources, 
toward the complete abolition of tuition fees for the elementary 
schools; toward the centralization of the administration and 
supervision of schools at the expense of the rights of the local 
community; toward an improvement of the teaching staff and 
of the processes of instruction; and toward the complete elimi- 
nation of ecclesiastical influence. While local pastors are found 
in the great majority of local school boards, the sentiment of 
the school as represented by the teaching class is strongly in 
favor of the elimination of the one remaining form of eccle^- 
astical control. The point to which other countries must give 
so much attention — the administration of an effective com- 
pulsory school law — has been on account of long experien« 
almost automatically operative in Germany for more than a 
centiuy. 
Develop- France. — Agitation for public education in France began 

""biic'l^ with the campaign in public opinion against the Jesuits and 
wftum tn with their expulsion {1764). Yet at the opening of the Revo- 
Fnoca lution more than half of the men and three-fourths of the women 

of France could not sign their names. The early Revolutionary 
Assemblies received many reports on education; the later Con- 
ventions passed many laws. But little in the way of execution 
was accximplished. In 1795 the National Normal School and 



numerous secondaiy schools, The Central CeMeges, were estab- 
lished. Condidons were so chaotic that little was accomplished 
and this little did not affect the one thing demanded by the 
Revolutionary sentiment, — universal, compulsory, free edu- 
cation. In 1806 was established the University of France, 
which included in itself, practically as a department of the 
national government, all secondary and hi^er education. Both 
Napoleon and the government of the Restoration neglected ele- 
mentary education. This was left to religious societies and 
monitorial schools after the plan of Bell and Lancaster. Public 
elementary education dates from 1S33. At that time Guizot, oi 
Minister of Public Instruction, proposed and carried into execu- *** 
tion a law which established elementary schools of two grades, ts. 
primary and grammar, in practically every commune. These 
offered tuition to the poor without expense ; provided religious 
instruction and reserved to the govenmient the right of appoint- 
ing teachers and determining their salaries. Primary education 
was made free in i88r and compulsory in rSSa; the present 
organic law establishing the most perfect system of centralized 
and state-controlled schools now in existence dates from 1886. 
Until very recently, however. Church schools were as numerous 
and more influential than the non-sectarian state schools. Untfl pi 
1883, religious instruction was given in all schools. All private ^ 
schoob are required to have the sanction of the state. Sioa 
i9or all religious congregations have been required to obtain 
authorization and legal recognition in order to carry on edu- 
cational work. The supplementary legislation of 1903 has 
practically cbsed all religious schools. 

England. — In England, the land of institutional evolution o^ 
rather than of revolution, this transition to the politico-economic J* 
stage has been longest delayed and is yet far from complete. ■»< 
The various philanthropic-religious school societies have been '" 
enumerated in comiection with the movements from which they 
sprang. As in many localities of the United States, the first 
public support of education came in the form of grants to these 
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church-school sodeties. Begimui^ in 1833, after a long con- 
troversy as to whether the government had any ri^t at all to 
interfere in connection with education, the English government 
State aid to continued to grant annually an ever increasing amount to the 
^^ daw school* maintained by the National Society and the British and 
1833 Foreign School Societies. These grants were used chiefly for 

the erection of schoolhouses and upon condition of the ri^t d 
government inspection. In practice none but clergymen were 
appointed inspectors; moreover, schools were required by law 
to give instruction in religion. As a result of parliamentaiy 
grants, teachers' training colleges were opened in connection 
with these societies in 1841 and 1S44. Grants for pupQ teachers, 
for books, for school supplies, were added within a few years. 
In 1861 the system of distributing these grants according to the 
number of pupils that had satisfactorily passed the examina- 
tions given by government inspectors in specified subjects was 
adopted. This is the "payment by result" system, which pro- 
duced a formalizing tendency in the work of the schools and has 
State achoob Only recently been abandoned. The act of 1870 established the 
iince 1870 gjg( elementary schools organized, supported and supervised 
by the state. These are the "board schools," controlled by 
local boards and supported partially by local taxation, which 
must be at least equal to the government grants. By the law 
of 1870 compulsory attendance regulations mi^t be adopted 
by district school boards; but until there were schools, such 
laws would be superfiuom. By the law t& 1880 compulsory 
attendance under ten was provided for; by that of 1899 the age 
was raised to twelve, and by that of 1900 the local boards were 
permitted to raise the age limit to fourteen. These two systems 
of state or "board schools" and church or "voluntary schools" 
remained side by side until 1903. 

In 1903 there were 5878 boKd schools with 38,395 teachers, 
to 14,375 voluntary schools with 29,283 teachers. The law of 
1903 gave support to the voluntary or church schools from the 
local rates and thus unihed the system. The opposition of the 
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people to such compulsory state support of church schools pre 
dpitated a violent political conflict and largely contributed t( 
the overthrow of the conservative government responsible foi 
the law. In 1906 a bill was introduced providing for loca 
political control of all schools, with minority representation foi 
the ecclesiastical organizations contributing a part of the schoo 
support for denominational religious teaching in schools when 
tbiee-fburths of the patrons demand it, and for unsectariai 
religious instrucdon in all schools. 

The United States. Early Free Schools. —Many of the earlj 
New England schools received their support from a variety ol 
sources, such as the sale or rental of public lands, roital from 
fish weirs, from ferries, from bequest and private gift, from sub- 
scription, from local rates, and in nearly all cases from tuitiot 
of students. Wherever in the colonies it was customary for thi 
local or colonial government to assist schools by grants or b] 
taxes, it was also customary for the schoolmaster to supplement 
this small allowance by tuition charges regulated for the mosi 
part by common custom. As the schools established by ttu 
towns required some previous training on the part of thos( 
ratering them, usually the knowledge of the alphabet or th( 
ability to read, "dame schools" of a most rudimentary charac' 
ter sprang up in great numbers. The government of the Ken 
England towns was a pure democracy, and the control of school: 
remained for a long time in the hands of the town meeting itself. 
Only gradually were powers delegated first to the sekctmeE 
and then, in the eighteenth century, to a school committee 
Thai the necessity for tuition fees from the pupil was replacec 
by a more generous assessment upon the town. Thus it hap 
pened that in Massachusetts by the middle of the eighteentl 
century, and in other New England commonwealths shortl) 
afterward, elementary schools were for the most part free 
These eaily ^tems of public or free schools were latgely du( 
to the religious devotion of the New England people and to th< 
practical identity of Church and state. 
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The Bonn The Bducotumol Revival o} the Early Nineteenth Century.— 
Mwn IB- ^ijjj the decline of the religious fervor and of the unanimitj 
of religious belief in the later eighteenth century, interest in 
education declined also. The Latin granunar schools disap- 
peared; private schoob — the academies — took their place; 
and the elementaiy schools became more minutely subdivided 
and less generously supported. The establishment of schoc^ 
upon a politico-economic basis was a growth of the nineteenth 
century. Although this transition went on during the entire 
half century, it was concentrated in the period from 1835 ^<> 
1850, to which has been given the name of its leading agitator, 
Horace Mann (1796-1859). Since schools were very generally 
supported by local taxation in Massachusetts, the reforms striven 
for by Mann as secretary of the Massachusetts School Board 
Rcmlti U (1837-1849) were the abolition of the small district schools in 
tf^^^ favor of the better-supported, better-taught, better-equipped 
yini and more centralized town schools, a better preparation for 

teachers, the establishment of normal training schools, a longer 
school term, school libraries, an enriched curriculum, improved 
methods of instruction, and the building up of a spirit of edu- 
cational enthusiasm among the people and of professional spirit 
among the teachers. The immediate results of the labois of 
this first great organizer of American educational forces were 
most encouraging. 
Thb aluc»- This educational revival was not confined to Massachusetts; 
wunn^ there were many leaders as able and some, such as Heniy 
udmuited Bamard, as prominent as Horace Mann. Chairs of education 
Si^tionirf "^^ establi^ed in several colleges. Though there had been 
tuib'oD Id one State superintendent of education before this time (in New 
J^ooh York from 1813), many states now established such an office. 
A movement toward the concentration of administration of 
school affairs began. Educational magazines were established 
and a voluminous literature appeared. Educational commis- 
luoners were sent abroad by several states; common school 
funds were established; and, above all, some progress was 
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made, by the leaders at least, toward an appreciation of modt 
methods and the modem spirit in education. This latter cam 
largely through a greater knowledge of and appreciation fcff 
the ideas and methods of Pestalozzi and of the German schools. 

Modern State Systems oj Education. — As with Germany, TWeirm 
there is no single system of education in the United States, but *^^^^ 
an independoit system for each state. Yet the outline and lamwr 
general characteristics of these systems are much the same. *"" 
The amalgamation, or development into consistent state sys- 
tems, was an outgrowth of the revival previously discussed and 
of the establishment of the free school idea. The final establish- outlloa 

ment of the idea of free schools in the modem saise of the term ^.^ ^ 

was of quite recent occurrence. In New York the abolition of ot American 
tuition in public schools was made by law in 1867. In New "^^S?** 
Jersey and Michigan it did not occur until the following year. 
In Pennsylvania the law was passed in 1837, and in Indiana it 
was embodied in the constitutioa of 1853. The free school 
system, thus developed, is constituted as follows: In every state 
the S3r5tem of elementary schools offers instruction for seven, 
eight, or nine years, from the fifth or sixth year of age. In most 
states a secondary or high school course provides instruction 
for three or four additional years. In all except a few of the Vurfaw da- 
extreme eastern commtrnwealths, state universities offering free ^°^ "* 
tuition to all, or to all from within the state, are to be found. 
Varying degrees of unification exist among these parts of the 
school system or in the administration of any particular part of 
it, as that of the elementary schoob. The same forces that 
worked toward the development of this system now work for 
the closer unification in administration. 

THE HmUSTSIAL TEHDENCY. — The politico-eccmomic EtHiMitnM 
tendency until very recently has been dominantly political; it ^^^"* 
is now becoming dominantly economic. The fact that the ouigraw^ 
basis for this early sociological movement was chiefly political ^^JP"' 
and military can be illustrated by this one series of facts: with 
the exception of the school in connection with the royal mines 
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at Freiburg, Saxony, the first institution for the higher educa 
tion in engineering and other scientific lines was the Austrian 
Military School at Vienna, established by Maria Theresa in 
1747; the Frmch monarch followed with the school at Men- 
zieies within a year or two; and Frederick the Great established 
a Ritter- Academic of a similar character in 1764. The first 
school for scientific and engineering instruction in our own 
country was at West Point (1802). The first technical instruc- 
tion of a public character in ^gland was the outgrowth of the 
training of naval and military oflicers, and then not until the 
middle of the nineteenth century. 

Until recently the training for citizenship that has always 
been assigned as a chief fimction of state systems of schools has 
been along political and social lines. The aim of education was 
SocneToca- to prepare the individual to exercise the right of sufira^ in- 
^^ ^^ telligently, to perfonn the duties of citizenship fully and honestly, 
uiyinedu- to discharge the duties of office satisfactorily. At least in our 
own coimtry, with its democratic social structure, the emphasis 
in public education has been largely from this point of view. 
For several decades past in Europe, and in recent times in our 
own country, a new interpretation of educaticoi for citizenship 
is being given. It is that education is to make the individual 
an economically productive social unit, and hence a valuable 
citizen. Especially in continental Europe, above all in Ger- 
* many, has this tendency been long emphasized. The com- 
mercial and industrial advance, and that means the political 
and social advance of the various nations during the past half 
century, has been in very vital relationship to their educational 
advance. England and America have just awakened to this 
fact ; hence many radical changes are now being proposed, or 
even actually introduced into school work. Especially, in our 
large urban conununities, with great numbers of foreign immi- 
grants, is it recognized that economic efficiaicy is one of the 
first essentials of good citizenship, and that such training must 
become a functicm of the school. 
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On account of the greater intensity of industiial rivalry, Radical 
most European countries have responded more immediately to ^"^^J^"* 
tliis new demand than have we in America. Of all nations work in 
France has made most radical changes in this respect. Agri- "'"^ 
cultural instructicui is giv^i in every rural school, manual or 
technical training in every urban school. Needlework, cook- 
ing, horticulture, and in localities special technical subjects of 
local interest are tai^ht. School museums, school gardens, 
school libraries, are more generally provided than in any other 
country, in the endeavor to relate the school immediately to 
practical life. In England among the subjects for which pay- 
ment is made by the government and which are quite generally 
adopted are cooking, sewing, manual training. Other subjects 
not so generally incorporated, hut still subsidized, are domestic 
economy, laundry work, dairy work, cottage gardening, and 
"suitable occupations" adapted to particular localities. Dutch 
schools include instruction in dairying and various local indus- 
tries. The Swiss provide, either in the elementary schools or 
in supplementary schools, for technical training in evoy cue 
of the industries peculiar to their country. In Germany the 
tendency to introduce technical subjects into the elementary 
grades has not been so general. Needlework has been generaUy 
accepted; manual training less so. 

But in Germany this toidency is seen at its best in the con- in gobu^ 
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students of practical experience to courses dealing with the 
principles and practices of building construction, the nature of 
materials, mechanical and free-hand drawing, modeling, science, 
mathematics, etc. Many different types of these schools ezi^ in 
all c<mtinental European states, but most numerously in Germany 
and Austria, and all are supported by the state. Some give 
direct training in the trades (Fachschtilen), Less technical are 
the industrial schools (IndmtneschuUn and Gewerbeschulai). 
The industrial and applied art schools i^Kunstgewerbeschvlen), 
and more important still the continuation schools {Fortbildui^- 
schulen), continue the work of the elementary school along all 
these practical lines. School sessions are held week days, Sun- 
days and evenings. Allied to these are the commercial schools 
of secondary and even university grade. In this re^>ect, as 
in all others, Germany, with its schools at Cologne, Munich 
and other places, was first in the field and ever in the lead. 
Litdedoneta Except in the cases of the scientific or engineering schools in 
^United connection with the leading universities and a few technical 
in adnnccd and trade schools, usually of secondary grade and always unda 



private auspices, little has been done in the United States. 

Progress is here being made along two lines. One is the direct 
Soned^ establishment of industrial schools, which will soon be incot^ 
j^j^io^ porated in the work of the public schoob, at least as evaiing 
■dded induf schools. The other is in the modified character of the manual 
t^[!ud traiiihig instruction so generally given. This work, introduced 
■dioob. quite generally since 1885, first in the secondary schools of our 
i^Si^ hirger cities and recently m the elementary grades of many of 
mantui them, was first largely a training in processes of ccaistnictioo, 
^^^i^^^ analyzed into its parts. Its object for the most part was to 
tu7 ud train the senses and to develop the power to work with objective 
^2^ material. More recenUy still there prevailed the idea of Sloyd 
work, appealing to the interests of the child through the con- 
struction of a completed object and of something useful or 
ornamental in the home. But the present tendency seems to 
be definitely toward training in trade and craft processes. 



Thus through the subject of nature study, study of agricul- 
ture, sewing, manual training in the grades; through com- 
mercial high schoob, trade schoob as yet supported by philan- 
thropic enterprise, commercial and industrial courses in high 
schoob, evening schools, manual training high schoob, in the 
secondary field; through colleges of commerce and schoob of 
applied sciences, either initiated or projected in the higher fields, 
the educational system of the United States b responding to thb 
most recent social demand upon education which has already 
such remarkable response in European countries. 

Thus is the poUtico-economic tendency shifting from the i 
political to the economic basb in education. The significance ' 
of the Froebelian philosophy of education in placing such in- to thii eco- 
dustrial and constructive work on a rational pedagogical basis ^^^ 
has been mentitmed (p. 339). Thb offers the chief ezplana- tendencjr. 
tion of the fact that it is the Froebelian idea of education that 
is coming to prevail in the present. 

SDMMAST 

From the socJokt^ca} view-point, education la fhj p nvMn nf M- curing 
the stability and the bettermgit of sodetv. The sociological view empha- 
sizes the importance of a proper selection of educational subject-nutter 
as a chief means of preparing the individual for proper sodal life and haa 
resulted in making education universal and free. M those who led in the 
practical aspect of the psychological tendency, contributed to the socio- 
logical view in their emphasis upon the moral or social aim in education, 
Pestalozzi and Froebel especially looked upon education aa the means for 
social betterment. Those who led in the sdcntific movement also at- 
tributed to the sociological tendency in insisting that new material should 
be introduced into the curriculum and that education should meet the needs 
of modem life. The advanced statesmen of the late eighteenth and eariy 
nineteenth century saw the relation of education to political and national 
welfare. Many of them recognized that the perpetuity of the new form 
of democratic government depended upon the education of the '"fl—". 
During the nineteenth century, social and political thought and practice 
has been revolutionized with resulting changes in education. One of the 
earliest fonns of this sodolo^cal interpretation agreed with the gneial 
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scientific view in ooamdering the fuHc tion of educaliwi to be the ipwtd 
diasemination of knowledKe. A second, and more practical, intecpretatko 
Tiewed education as one form of social oonlroL A third, more abstract 
TJew, intei^ eted edu cation as th e process of the a&dal mind ; — the prooesses 
of transfOTing the itSUlt bf experience ^m gcneratioo to geneiatiDii. 
From a somewhat similar view-potnt, education becomes the chief meam of 
■ocial evolut ion; the means by which man negates the law of non-iniioitB* 
biUty of acquired characterisdcs and hands on to successive gmeratioas the 
accumulated experience of past ones. The concrete devdopmcnt of 
educational facilities in response to the ideas of the sodological tendency 
has be«n through two distinct phases: one that of schools founded from 
philanthropic and religious motives, and the second that of sTstems of public 
firee schools established from economic and political reasons. Govemmaits 
frequmtly contributed to schoob during thb first general period; but sucb 
schools remained under the control of churdies or of quasi-puUic organi> 
zationa. Both control and support of schn nl* in thit Utter stai^e are political 
rhe states of the Teutonic peoples began to develop such systems during the 
sixteenth century and perfected them in the later eighteenth and early 
nbetecnth centuries. While some of the New En^and coknies origbated 
snch systems earlier, in most of the American oommoowealtha thejr dr- 
veloped graduaUy during the first half of the nineteenlh century, hx 
En^and this growth has dated from 1870. The most mailed present tend- 
Kticj in these public school systems is towards the inclusion of various 
phues of vocational and industrial training as a preparatim for dtianship 
and as a means of economic and sodal advance. Modem philosophical 
intetpretatioa is fumi^ing a theoretical basis for these diangei^ which 
practical oonsideratioas have demanded. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

COHCIUSIONS: THE PKESENT ECLECTIC TENDENCY 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS. —The educational though 
of the present seeks to summarize these movements of the recen 
past and to rearrange and relate the essential principles of eaci 
in one harmonious whole. The educational activity of th 
present seeks the same baimony in reducing these principle 
to practical schoolroom procedure. The frequent changes ii 
subject-matter, in method, in oiganization, bring their ovn 
evils and appear as curious phenomena to conservative edu 
cators of more stable societies. Yet they are recognitions tha 
new principles have been formulated, new truths recognized 
and that practice controlled by tiaditica or by principles derivet 
from a partial view alone must be readjusted in close accon 
with the new truths derived from the ever expanding knowledgi 
of life and of nature. 

FUSION OF PSYCHOLOGICAL, SCIERTinC AND SOaO 
LOGICAL TENDENCIES. —To this eclectic view of educatio] 
the three tendencies in the educational thought of the eighteenti 
and nineteenth centuries have contributed. In the main tbi 
psychdogical contributions have related to method ; the scien 
tific to subject-matter; the sociological to a broader aim and i 
better institutional machinery. And yet each movement ha 
exerted some influence on method, on purpose, on organizatioi 
and on subject-matter. The most prominent- contributions o 
these movements can be summarized m a few soitences. Fron 
Rousseau came the idea that education b life, that it mus 
center in the child and that it must find its end in the individua 
and in ea c h particular stage of hia life. From Pestolozzi cami 
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the idea that efficient educational work depends upon an actual 
kno\iiedge of the child and a genuine sympathy for him; that 
I educaticoi is a growth from within, not a series of accretions 

from without; that this growth is the result of the experiences 
or activities fA the child ; consequently, that objects not symbols 
must form the basis of the process of instruction; that sense 
perception, not processes of memory, form the basis of eariy 

bj BerUrt; training. From Herbart came the idea of a scientific process 
of instruction; a scientific basis for the organizaticm of the 
curriculum; and the idea of character as the aim of instruction, 
to be reached scientifically through the use of method and 

\tf Fraebd; curriculum as defined. From Froebel came the true concep- 
tion of the nature of the child; the correct interpretation of the 
starting point of education in the child's tendency to activity; 
the true interpretation of the curriculum as the representation 
to the child of the epitome of the world's experience or of the 
culture inheritance of the race; and in gmeral the first, and as 
yet the most complete, application of the theory of evolution to 
the problem of education. From the scientific tendency came 
the insist^ice upon a revision of the idea of a liberal education ; 

b7 the ideii- & >icw definition of the culture demanded by present life; and 

tific tend- the insistence stronger than ever when reinforced by the socio- 
logical view, that industrial, technical and professional training 
be introduced into every stage of education and that it all be 
made to contribute to the development of the free man, — the 
fully developed citizen. From the sociological tendency came 
the commonly accepted belief that education is the process of 

bj the wada- development of society; that its aim is to produce good citizens; 

logical tend- consequently that every citizen must be educated; that this 
education is secured through the fullest development of per- 
sonality in the individual; that this development of personal 
ability and character must fit the individual for citizeaiship, for 
life in institutions and for some form of productive participa- 
don in present social activities; in a word, that one must learn 
to serve himself by serving others. 
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CTJRKERT EDUCATIONAL TEUDSHCIES. — A more profit- 
able and more c<Hicrete sununary of the past can be made in | 
tenns of present tendencies. Most evident of all to the teacher 
are the many changes now being made in the curriculum. Such 
changes are chiefly an outgrowth of the sociological tendency, 
and are attempts to make the ciuriculum expressive of present 
social activities and aspiraticms. Following this there is the > 
effort to make educational method and the procedure of in- '*™*'*^i 
structioa more definite, more scientific and more universally 
followed. This requires the further preliminary training of 
teachers and continuous professional study by the teacher and tnimag of 
oversight by the supervisor throughout the teaching experience. ' 

This, above all, is the result of the psychological tendency. 
Connected with this change is the correlated tendency to closer 
articulation of subjects within the curriculum and of the vari- 
ous types of schools within the system. This is a result of the cIokt utko 
recognition of the significance of education as a social process, ^S^ ^ 
of the more scientific character of schoolroom work, and of the cf^paof 
more general attention to the administration and the perfectitm ' 

of institutions. Hence there is at present a combinatitm of 
psychological, scientific and sociological influences. 

The growing centralization in school administration and the ipcdiiiu- 
more thorough and scientific school supervision are the results P ° °^ 
of new economic conditions bringing about centralization in all 
lines of social activities and a specialization in all lines of work. 
The latest phase of this tendency to specialization is revealed 
in all the professions, among them that of teaching. This i«eo«nidoD 
results in another tendency, — the recognition of teaching as a Ji^^*^°* 
vocation and as a profession with highe.' and more definitely ((non; 
recognized standards. This recognition depends primarily upon 
two conditions; namely, the demand for higher qualifications 
by those who employ teachers, and the incorporation of instruc- 
ti(Hi in education and of training in teaching into the profes- eduadowl 
si<mal work and culttural investigations of higher institutions of , 
learning. 
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One of the present tendencies gives rise to a new educational 



^^,1^ religious elements in public education, and the very general 
problem of excIusion of the study or evai the use ol the Bible and of all 
^^^ ^ religious literature. Thus the material that a few geiierati<«is 
ago furnished the sole coatent of demaitaiy educatic»i is now 
oitirely excluded and the problem of rel^ous education is 
presented. Little attempt at solutim is being made and little 
interest seems to be aroused. The problem for the public 
school teacher comes (o be quite similar to that presented by 
the Greek philosophers, to produce character through an edu- 
cation that is dominantly rational and that excludes the use of 
the supernatural or religious element. For our schools we have 
definitely rejected revealed religion as a basis for morahty and 
seek to find a sufficient basis in the development of rationality 
in the child. Thus one most important phase of educaticoi is 
left to the Church and the home, neither of which is doing much 
to meet the demand. 

Another tendency is the expansion of the scope of schod 
work. Much of the work recently included within schoolroom 
instruction is yet inadequately organized and hence indifferently 
presented. Unsatisfactory results follow. But undoubtedly 
the need is simply for more experience. What new social cco- 
ditions have demanded, new school conditions must supply. 
The work of the school can no Icmger be restricted to the merest 
rudiments or instrumaits of learning. What is now demanded 
are the rudiments of living, the instruments needed for success- 
ful life in complex modem civilization. The most prominent 
phase of this tendency of the present b the incorporaticxi of the 
industrial element in all school work. This argues a radical 
reshaping of our idea of education as well as of the instructing 
process. Educaticm is to be broader, schoolroom instruction 
more helpful, more immediately practical, more directly re- 
lated to conduct, and hence more moraL Whether this is a 
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genual coDcessitH) to nuUerialism or not, is too l&rge a proble 
to be discussed here. Whether it is, in any individual ca: 
depends for the most part on the teacher. This new tenden 
which bids fair to increase far beyond present experience 
wholly m answer to new social demands. And society mt 
accompany these demands with a corresponding service, 
liberality in the support of educaticm greater than ever sho^ 
before. The expenditures for education in the present are i 
precedented; but they are not to be a precedent for the futu 
HARMONIZATION OF INTEREST AND EFFORT.— T 
eclectic character of present educatitmal thought and pract 
is shown by the endeavor made to unify the elements of inter 
and effort m theory and in schoolroom procedure. The lo 
period of peace, during which the ccsiception of education 
effort or as discij^e prevaUed, was succeeded by that peri 
of conflict between the idea of education as discipline and I 
idea of educattcm as a natural process determined wholly 
the interests of the child. Both practical experience a 
further theoretical investigation are lowing that the interp 
tati(m of education from the point of view of interest alone 
as partial as the old interpretation of education as discipli 
Consequently the present tendency is one of reconciliation, 
interest and effort, as the basis of educational practice. 1 
period of conflict occupied the second half of the eighteenth a 
practically all of the nineteenth century. The period of reo 
ciliation in our own country is practically that of the pres 
graeiaticm. 

Interest is essoitial as the starting point of the educal 
process; effort is essoitial as its outcome. The purpose 
appealing to the interest of the child is to lead him to the pc 
where he will put forth effort lo master the unsolved problei 
the undetermined relationships of his enviroimient, whethei 
the schoolroom or of life. The object of the old educatim 
effort was to develop in the child the power of voluntary att 
tion, of appUcalitm. of strenfrtb of wiU, that would enable I 
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to overcome the obstacles or to accomplish the tasks of each 
t day's experience. The object of the new education of recon- 
' ciliation is to reach the same end through immediate appeal to 
spontaneous attention and to the native interests of the child. 
The old was valid only for the comparatively few who were of 
such native ability as to profit by the training. The new, by 
building uptm the essentials of human nature itself, seeks to 
secure that development for all. In both, the purpose is to 
produce that motivation in moral judgment and that power 
of accomplishment in acticoi, the combinatioD of whkh is 
character. 

Neither interest nor effort is an end in itself; neither interest 
nor effort alone is a sufficient guide to the educative process. 
Interest is the condition of mind arising out of the child's own 
powers and needs in response to stimuli from his environment. 
Effort is the other side of the same situation and represents the 
discharge in response to the stimuli, — a response that calls for 
a greater expenditure of energy than can be sustained by the 
original exciting interest. What is aimed at in education through 
a combination of both interest and effort is the production of a 
I type of mind that includes power of rational insight, of delibera- 
tion, of independence of judgment, of firmness of decisitm, and 
of effective action. To secure this, both interest and effort must 
be depended upon or called forth in the educative process. 
I The problem of the schoolroom, then, b neither by authority 
to hold the child to the masteiy of certain tasks which are un- 
interesting in themselves and from which his attrition is with- 
drawn the moment the external pressure is removed, and thus 
to devdop will power and moral character; nor, c»i the other 
hand, is it the work of the school so to surround the needed 
activities or learning processes with factitious interests as to 
sugar coat the pills of schoolroom tasks. The harmonization 
of the problem of effort and interest consists in 30 relating the 
tasks of the schoolroom to the real life of the child, by drawing 
them directly from the activities of the child and of society, that 
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he grows into his fuller adult self through assimilation into his 
own perstmality of that which is, and which he recognizes to be, 
an essential part of the life of society around him. This activity 
is effort; interest ctmsists in arousing in the child the realiza- 
tion of its vital relation to his own life. Personality is expanded 
and character produced as this possible relaticmship is developed 
into a normal and an abiding reality in the life of the individual. 

THE HEAinNG OF EDUCAIIOIT, as conceived in the pres- 
ent, is found in this harmonization of interest and effort. This 
is but another attempt to solve the problem of the individual 
and of society, which, as we have seen, has been the educational 
problem as it has heea the ethical problem, from the beginning 
of human life. How is the individual to be educated so as to 
secure the full development of personality and at the same 
time preserve the stability of institutional life and assist in its 
evolutitm to a higher state? It is the old problem of securing 
both individual liberty and social justice. Interest and effort 
give in modem form Aristotle's problem of well-being and well- 
doing. Interest, representing the emphasis of the factor of in- 
dividualism, is an outgrowth of the naturalistic movement of 
the eighteenth century. The education of effort is the survival 
in conservative circles of the old education of authority ex- 
pressive of the religious and social views prevalent since the 
Reformation period. These views have survived longest in 
educational institutions that are controlled by religious denomi- 
nations or by certain dominant classes in society, as in the 
English public schools and universities. 

The definititms of educati<m throughout this earlier period 
were given in terms c^ training for institutional or social life 
(Chapter IX). The definitions of education acceptable to the 
new thought of the nineteenth century were those couched in 
terms of individual development, as that of Festalozzi (Chap- 
ter XI). 

The meaning of education, as at present conceived, is found 
in the attempt to combine and to balance these two elements cA 
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KeoDt \aA- individual rights and social duties, of perscmal develt^ment and 
^^"^ social service. The meaning of educaticm in the present finds 
locU facta its wbole significance in this veiy process of relating the indi- 
vidual to society, so as to secure both developmoit of persmality 
and social wel^re. It is true that for the last two decades the 
tendency in thought, in reaction to the extreme emphasis on 
interest and on individualism, has been to stress the social 
factor. Educatica has been defined as preparation for citizen- 
ship, as adjustment to society, as preparation for life in institu- 
tions, as the acquisition of the racial inheritance. 
■reKDt But definiticms more acceptable to presoit thou^t seek to 

3h™"-™* «*'"b"i* both factors and to find a harmonizati<Mi of them in 
•jc both the nature of the educational process. Thus Professor James, 
from the psychological and hence individualistic point of view, 
defines educati<n: as "the organization of acquired habits of 
action such as will fit the individual to his physical and social 
environment." President Butler's view emphasizes the socio- 
logical aspect but gives both elements. It is that education is 
the "gradual adjustment of the individual to the spiritual pos- 
sessitms of the race." Professor Home's definition clearly re- 
veals this eclectic tendency as including the psychological, the 
scientific, and the sociological elements in our present thought 
of education. This definition is as fdlows: "Education is the 
superior adjustment of a physically and mentally developed 
ccoiscious human being to his intellectual, emotional and voli- 
tional environmoit." Professor Dewey defines education as 
"the process of remaking eicperience, giving it a more socialized 
value through increased mdividual experience, by giving the 
individual better cwitrol over his own powers." Here both in- 
dividual and social factors are empha^zed and harmonized. 
From whatever line of investigation the problem of education 
•imiiu is now approached, its meaning is givoi in scone terms of this 
VCD to harmonizati(m of social and individual factors. It is the process 
lucaUoB by of conforming the individual to the given social standard or type 
te&ae ' in such a maimer that bis inherent capacities are devdoped, 
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his greatest usefulness and happmess obtained, and, at the 
same time, the highest welfare of society is conserved. 

THE CURRICULUM. — The cuiriculum is no longer a sacred Tiw cunicu' 
inheritance, possessing absolute and pennanent validity, the ^^S<^^ 
contents of which the child must master in order to attain to theiyM 
an education and to be admitted to the charmed circle of the ^^^^ 
cultured. The curriculum becomes but the epitomized repre- "H«" 71a 
aentation to the child of this cultural inheritance of the race, — 
of those products of human experience which yet enter into the 
higher and better life of man and which the present generation 
esteems to be of value to the individual and of worth to society 
as a whole. Such an appraisement of the values of life must CouequeDtij 
change from gaieration to generation, if there is to be progress 11°,!;^ f,^ 
in life; if life in the present has any value tn Itself beyond mere gmeruioD 
existence, culture cannot be the same for the twentieth century tior>^e 
that it was for the eighteenth. The formal statement of the <^Ju«e* 
elements of character must remain much the same; the con- 
crete contoit must vary as life varies. The curriculum must Hwcurricu- 
presait to the child in idealized form, present life, present ^^'^^J^ 
social activities, present ethical aspirations, present apprecia- ufe, idea- 
tion of the cultural value of the past. Only as a part of present *"** 
life, that is only as it touches the present life of the child through 
the life of society, can It call forth that interest which is essen- 
tial to the educative process. Hence as a result of the his- 
torical studies we have pursued, it appears that the curriculum 
must be adjusted constantly, though very gradually, so as to 
reorganize the old culture material and to include the new. The 
curriculum ts the child's mtroduction to life, as schooling is the 
preparatiffli for it. The currictilum, then, must really introduce 
to life as it is and as it should be; the school should actually 
prepare. 

HETHOD. — Method is the process of using this culture Dcfinidaat^ 
material so as to produce the desired development of the child. ""*'^ 
This development must include the expansion of his own powers, 
the creation of control over them and the direction (rf tiiem to 
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the necessaiy, to the useful, and to helpful social activities. 
Method is the guidance of the child in his activities by the 
teacher so that he may incorporate into his own experience that 
portion of the experience of the race which, to those who have 
the direction of his education, seems valuable; that is, suitable 
for his stage of development and similar in complexity to his 
ThewcAof own interests and activities. The sole effort of the teacher 
themcher sjjQ^y ^e directed toward the guidance of this process; his sole 
interest should be in the expanding consciousness of the child, 
in furnishing experiences appropriate to the power of the child 
and properly related to his interests and activities. The teacher 
should be so equipped by previous training that he can give un- 
divided attention to this process. Hence the necessity <A meUtod, 
MMai,t as the term is ordinarily used. This method should be pos- 
irh^^b^ sessed by the teacher, but it is of most value when most un- 
ordiiut^ consciously used. Method in the broader sense requires upon 
^bnJdET t^c P"t of the teacher a knowledge of the child; a knowledge 
"BM. of his existing interests, activities and possessions; a mastery 

of the material or the subject-matter dealt with; an under- 
standing of the process throu^ which the child incorporates 
the novel experience into his own; and an ability to use and to 
make subordinate the machinery of the schoolroom and the 
technique of the process of instruction. This last alone is am- 
sidered method par exceUence, but it is only one phase of method. 
VartcMiid»- Thus, in this broader eclectic view, as shown by historic sum^y, 
ta^^dtl°jig- psychological method, scientific method, sociological method, 
Dificance at schoolioom method or technique, are all included and should 
be considered as essential in the preparation of the teacher for 
his work, 
ilu problem THE PESMAITEKT PROBLEM. —The problem of education 
)f aiimtkui jg to transmit to each succeeding generation the elements of 
culture and of institutional life that have been found to be of 
value in the past, and that additional increment of culture 
which the existing generation has succeeded in working out for 
itself; to do this and also to give to each individual itx fullest 
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liberty itt fommlattog his own aims in life and in shaping his 
own activities to these purposes. The problem of the educator The pnihkni 
is to make the selection of this material that is essential in the f**^ '^"' 
life of the individual and essential to the perpetuity and progress 
of society, to construct it into a cuiriculum, to organize an in- 
stitution to can7 on this great process, and to formulate the 
rules and principles of the procedure which actually accomplish 
the result. The problem of die school is to take the material "The pnibkni 
selected by the educator, to incorporate it into the life kA each 
member of the coming generation so as to fit him into the social 
life of the times, to enable him to contribute to it and to better 
it, and to develop in him that bluest of all personal possessions 
and that essential of a life satisfactory to his fellows and happy 
in itself, which we term character. Character in this sense 
demands on the part of the individual a knowledge of the best 
of the past and the present upon which to base rational action; 
sjrmpathy for one's fellows and a good will that will give the 
proper motive to conduct; and a power of accomplishment, of 
turning ideas and motives into deeds, that will make efficient 
members of society. The problem of society is to maintain iieeduca- 
this expanded woA of education liberally and effectively, and ^^^'"'^ 
by more generous support to remove the teaching profession lode^ 
from those competitive conditions which tend to reduce its effi- 
ciency to the lowest rather than the hi^est standards, and which 
tend to base the remuneration and social reward of the teacher 
upon such conditions as prevail in the workshop and the market 
rather than those which operate in the professions. Based upon The pDUm 
his knowledge of this culture product of life and <^ the method ^1^^^^ 
K& incorporating it into the lives of the young, guided by his 
sympathy for the child and his good will for society, the problem 
of the teacher is to develop character in the child out of the mor 
terial and the processes furnished by the school. 

To do this, year after jrear, with each individual of the group 
which falls to his or her lot, is the ever solving, but never solved, 
problem of education. 
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